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TO MY READERS. 

With this issue The Altruistic Review begins anothervolume. 

Almost every number of the former volume showed some improvement over the 
preceding one. 

The present number, we trust, shows a still more marked advance. 

That all the efforts put forth have been appreciated is attested by the fact that 
our paid circulation has been extended into more than twenty states. 

The Review also finds its way to paid subscribers in England, Germany, South 
America and South Africa. 

All this in spite of the stringency in financial circles. 

The busy man, the student and the scholar, find it impossible nowadays to read 
everything. They find it more in keeping with "the times" to take a publication 
which gives them an iiberblick of the whole field, at a nominal value, than to take two 
or three high-priced magazines which, after all, give them less of what they really 
want. 

People are growing tired of the bulky daily and weekly papers. Quantity is not 
synonymous with quality. As we realize mofe and more the value of life from the 
side of my oft repeated phrase, " an excuse for our existence," we discriminate more 
and more between mere bulk and the essence of things. The sight of a forty-eight- 
page Sunday paper makes an agnostic tired and saps lots of the religion out of the 
Christian. It is only a matter of time until such papers must go. 

The Altr^jistic Review will attempt to live up to its mottoes. It will give to 
its patrons the cream of the cream in its special field, which certainly appeals to every 
man, woman and child. 

The distinctive features which have characterized The Review will be con- 
tinued. The ideal is not yet reached; it is far in the distance, but with the faith and 
loyal support of my readers we will approach it. I am hoping in the near future to 
incorporate a new and attractive feature in the make-up of the magazine — but 
patience! Birds that never try weak wings will never fly. Flowers that never bud 
will never bloom. First the misty dawn and then the full blaze of the noon. 



Buddhist Priest, Sittm. 
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Emergency Tests. 

These are truly times of discontent. 

Righteous or otherwise, this element in 
human nature is just now very prominent. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
Lakes to the Gulf, there is not only much 
talk, but people are doing a lot of think- 
ing. 

It is said that the times of growth in 
the capacity of manhood and womanhood 
are during the emergency cases which con- 
front us. Likewise, those periods which 
mark the development in national prog- 
ress are to be found in the great emer- 
gency tests which confront us as a people. 
But for this Washington would have died 
a planter, or Lincoln made no other rec- 
ord than that of a conscientious lawyer, 
who lost more cases than he won. The 
years 1893-94 will a little later have passed 
into history characterized by advanced 
development along several lines. 

THE present's CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORY. 

Some of those elements which, as the 
outgrowth of these times will make up a 
part of the history of the future, may be 
noted in passing. We are realizing the 
fact that a millionaire aristocracy at the 
Capitol may prove a fungus upon the body 
politic. The individuals who largely form 
the Senate may have been born to make 
millions, which is laudable enough, if the 
sense of responsibility is properly culti- 



vated, but that they were not born to 
legislate for the cold and hungry who, 
this winter, have begged to be allowed to 
earn the crumbs that fell from the table of 
Dives, is evident. 

NO FEAR OF THIRD TERM PRESIDENTS. 

Another indication is that there will be 
little chance in the future for " third term " 
presidents. There is pretty strong evi- 
dence that even a president may have 
lived his day of usefulness during a first 
term. All these things are making us 
think that our politics is not really realiz- 
ing a very high ideal. The most of us 
are but the mere puppets of the few. They 
pull the string or press the button — we do 
the rest. 

Politicians are false to their constitu- 
ents, false to themselves. Many of them 
can't help it. "Through ignorance they 
wot not what they do." Some of them 
actually believe that they are serving the 
nation best when they are helping them- 
selves up the hill. I am saying nothing 
about the manhood in our Senate and 
House of Representatives. There is 
honesty, patriotism and the highest type 
of manhood in those bodies, but it is 
awfully hard to find it. What I do want 
to say is that these men should study the 
welfare of the nation as the old professors 
made us master the Greek and Latin roots, 
and not waste what brains they have in 
scheming for party aggrandizement, or for 
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the accomplishment of selfish ends. The 
need today in politics is for men - men of 
honest conviction, who are willing to go 
hungry or face worse defeat from a right 
conviction of truth, and aright conception 
of loyalty to their country. There are 
such men, and these are the times when 
they come forth to pass into history as 
epoch-makers. 

THE CHURCHES PART IN IT. 

Again, revelations are dawning upon us, 
that bur .Christianity has not been quite up 
to the standard. It has had a tendency to 
become fashionable. A beautiful church, 
a fine minister, an excellent quartet, a well- 
dressed audience, and members took al- 
most as much pride in their church as in 
their religion. The lowly Nazarene would 
have found a cold shoulder in many 
places, if he had made his rounds in plain 
peasant's garb. Such churches of course 
attracted the late arrivals, dentist, lawyer, 
doctor or merchant and they cultivated 
acquaintances in a way that sometimes 
suggested the idea that they had an "eye 
to business" in what they did. Church 
edifices like Sunday manners and Sunday 
expressions were used once a week only. 
But enough! It takes more than all this to 
do Christianity serious harm. The great 
mass of good people are found in the church. 
The fact that the churches of Chicago are 
intrusted largely with the distribution of 
the charities of the city shows that Chris- 
tian people stand pre-eminently fore- 
most as an organized body working for 
the good of humanity. 

NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE CHURCHES. 

When our churches have only free pews, 
when the auditorium room becomes a 
week-day training school, a hospital, a 
kindergarten, anything which makes man 



more manly and woman more womanly 
every day in the week we shall have at- 
tained the realization of a higher ideal. 

THE LATER DEVELOPMENT IN PHILAN- 
THROPY. 

Some years ago, while studying at 
Oxford University, I was invited to go 
with some undergraduates and address 
the tramps at one of the cheap lodging 
houses in the lower part of the city. 
After the talk, which was on the common 
brotherhood of man, I was approached by 
one of the men present with a pitiable 
story. He offered everything fair, but 
the ^'committee" said it was positively 
against the rules to give anything except- 
ing *'bread tickets. It was assumed that 
this man and every other was an 
impostor. No test was offered. And 
in spite of all assumption there was 
the crime of neglect. Now the plan 
in Chicago is to put men to the test. 
This means a great deal. If a man is to 
retain his self-respect he must earn what 
he eats and wears. ' It means that the 
next generation will become a worthier 
set of men and women. It means that 
we can rid ourselves of the professional 
beggar and the indolent. In the coming 
time our plans will have become so per- 
fected that all this superfluous labor will 
be utilized to produce things of great 
utility, or to construct monuments which 
will appeal to the mind and heart of 
humanity. 

ONE OF THE TEN WHICH MAY PROVE CHI- 
CAGO'S SALVATION. 

The Armour Institute has already began 
its second session. I do not feel that I 
possess anything of the gift of prophecy, 
but I do somehow feelthatthis institution 
will some day play a much greater role in 
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the history of our city than most men 
now dream. It may be due to impres- 
sions which such centers of population as 
Berlin, Paris and London have made upon 
my mind. London, especially, is realiz- 
ing that life and property are conserved 
by its net work of similar institutions. 
Chicago may yet have to solve problems 
which London has not dealt with. The 
day may come when the work at the cor- 
ner of 33d street and Armour avenue, with 
its far-reaching influences, may prove one 
of the ten without which, like Sodom and 
Gomorrah, our city may be but the waste- 
land of forgotten glory and enterprise. 
Let this be noted in connection with Dr. 
Gunsaulus' work: Not a single pupil is 
now admitted who can manage to get an 
education at some other institution. And 
yet, there is not a single pupil in attend- 
ance who is the object of charity. Each 
one, in some way, contributes to the sup- 
port of the institution. Helping the de- 
serving to help themselves is the key-note 
of the work This plan enables every one 
to maintain his self-respect — the choicest 
jewel in our make-up. The capacity of 
the institution has been enlarged. Not- 
withstanding an average of five a day are 
turned away. It is safe to say that Mr. 
Armour will further increase the accommo- 
dations. I confess at the outstart I had 
some fears of the Armour Institute becom- 
ing a sort of an aristocratic place. Well, it 
is, but it is that wholesome aristocracy of 
true manhood and womanhood, of intellect 
and of high ideals, not that other deteri- 
orating sort, the cod-fish or moneyed 
aristocracy. 

THE NEW Y. M. C. A. BUILDING. 

It is well to note the branching out of 
the Y. M. C. A. The most important 
fact which demands our attention at this 



moment is not that the central organiza- 
tion has just dedicated and occupied one 
of the handsomest thirteen story build- 
ings in the city of Chicago, but that it has 
at the same time so extended its field of 
usefulness that it now practically affords, 
to its members at a nominal cost all the 
advantages of an education. It will prove 
a boon to the clerk, mechanic, or book- 
keeper. His evenings may now afford 
him advantages which otherwise he could 
never avail himself of. 

A HOME FOR THE STREET URCHIN. 

Mr. Armour once made this remark to 
a friend of mine. He had been solicited 
for a subscription to a fund for providing 
homes for men just out of jails, and had 
given his check: ''But," he said, "This is 
almost as so much money thrown away. 
You cannot do anything with the hardened 
criminal; the boy, the youth, is our great 
opportunity. There you will find invest- 
ment that pays returns." The late Mr. 
Crerar had the same wholesome idea in 
mind when he contributed $50,000 to The 
Illinois Training School for Boys, out at 
Glenwood. This institution during six 
years has received 1,200 boys. After four 
years* training they go out into the world 
to carry forward higher schemes of educa- 
tipn, or to become men of good standing 
in the different trades and professions. 
The youth is the timber from which we 
continually renew the ship of state. The 
vitality of the nation breathes in the 
street waif and the farmer lad, in the 
palace and in the lowly cottage. Take 
care .of the boys and girls, and the men 
and women will know how to take care of 
themselves. 

MR. W. T. STEAD IN CHICAGO. 

It is really amusing to see how the 
newspapers talk about Mr. Stead. It is 
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the same old story — people can always 
say much about what they know least 
about. It is a little like the ancient 
would-be philosophers arguing as to how 
many angels could dance on the point of 
a needle. Anyone who knows Mr. Stead 
personally believes in him and has faith 
in his endeavors. They do not think him 
infallible. He hasn't that sort of an opin- 
ion of himself. He does feel that he has 
a mission in life; that he is to make each 
day of his existence count in some way 
for his fellows. And he does his work 
with all the energy his capacity and en- 
vironments allow. He is the most prolific 
writer and untiring worker of his time. 
He is honest in his convictions. He seeks 
in all things the highest good to the 
greatest number, and he is ready to face 
the dungeon or death if it confronts him 
in the path of duty. He is no coward. 
His moorings are fast upon solid rocks, 
and the wailings of his lighter contempo- 
raries will pass away as the foam of the 
water that lashes itself against the rocks. 
After all, he has done for womanhood in 
his own country, the cry against his re- 
marks before the Woman's Club has little 
force. What hurts about Mr. Stead's 
remarks is that he comes dangerously 
near the truth. His own comments upon 
the effect of his remarks are about as 
follows: 

*' I am considerably surprised at the 
way in which some of my hearers took 
the obvious truisms which I uttered. I 
was most careful to state that I regarded 
the majority of those present as persons 
who, from their long service and work 
among the poor, needed no word of coun- 
sel from me, and it was after saying this 
that I went on to remark that among them 
were probably some of those to whom I 
referred as the most disreputable in Chi- 



cago, and I do not think that any serious 
person will deny that there are probably 
some wealthy idlers in every such assem- 
bly as that which I addressed. But lest 
there might be any mistake on that point 
I was careful to state that I hoped my 
words might reach those who were not 
present who belonged to that class, a 
class which had all the opportunities and 
all the talents and made no use of them. 
I do not think that any person can 
seriously deny that those to whom much 
has been given are more guilty than those 
who have received little. The measure of 
their responsibility is the measure of their 
opportunity, and those who have many 
talents and many opportunities, who have 
received all and who render nothing, 
whose service to mankind is limited to 
their own self-satisfaction, these people 
are among the accursed. Nothing was 
further from my desire than to make a 
sensation or to startle any one. I simply 
wished to speak what seemed to be a plain 
truth too often forgotten, and judging by 
the commotion which my words seemed 
to have produced I am more than ever 
convinced as to the necessity of bearinp^ 
testimony when opportunity is invited." 

THE RIGHT HAND AND LEFT HAND WINK AT 
EACH OTHER NOWADAYS. 

I am afraid there is not a little of the 
grandiloquent or BombastesFurioso about 
all that we do nowadays. I do not like 
to say it, but it is truer than it is imagin- 
ary, that if we could take the latest invented 
flash-light, which by its newest devices 
can be made to reproduce upon the sky, 
at night, as a background, displays of all 
sorts, and utilize it in our appeals for con- 
tributions to charity, the funds would not 
run low. We would paint in golden 
letters along the Milky Way — Mr. Self- 
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Pride gives Sio.ooo. The world would 
applaud and Mr. Vain-Glory would wire his 
check; Mr. Miser come down with a con- 
tribution and as he read his name and the 
amount opposite, emblazoned in the starry 
firmament, would rub his hands and say 
no man could call him selfish. It is a poor 
type of charity which is only brought out 
under such conditions, but the flash-light 
arrangement would bring it out. Buying 
a box at a charity ball is doing it on a 
small scale. Why let the left hand know 
-what the right hand does? 

AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL. 

The following has been sent us, and we 
gladly insert it — 

To the people of Chicago: The finance 
committee of the Central Relief Associa- 
tion urgently request of every man and 
woman and boy and girl of suitable age 
in Chicago that they contribute one day's 
earnings or income to the relief of the 
destitute in this emergency. The Central 
Relief Association exists in order: i. To 
raise the funds necessary to cope with the 
present deep-seated distress and ascer- 
tain the extent 'and nature of this dis- 
tress as early as practicable, relieving 
well authenticated cases whenever pos- 
sible through approved existing agencies. 
2. To inaugurate systematic co-opera- 
tion among all churches, charitable socie- 
ties, agencies and individuals, so far as 
the same are willing to join hands in this 
important work, thereby preventing waste, 
duplication and imposition in dispensing 
charitable funds. 3. To educate the pub- 
lic in charitable methods that are the 
most truly helpful and elevating instead 
of pauperizing to the recipients. 4. To 
unite economy with efficiency in the great 
work of relieving distress among the 
worthy poor. 



We make this special call upon all 
the people because the fund needed can 
only be raised if the people respond as 
they have done before when called upon. 
This work is for all the destitute, irrespect- 
ive of race, color, or religion. It is your 
work as much as ours. We feel confident 
that if the people of our city clearly 
understand the situation they will freely 
contribute. Not since the Chicago fire 
have our citizens been called upon to face 
so serious a problem. Help can come 
from no other city. "We must work out 
our own salvation." We are endeavoring 
to organize thoroughly the different trades 
and professions to assist in raising funds, 
and you can be assured that none of these 
funds will be wasted. Contributions can 
be made through the various business 
men's organizations, or sent by check 
direct to Lyman J. Gage, treasurer. All 
contributions will be duly receipted for, 
besides being acknowledged in the daily 
papers. If the people of our city can 
face the situation with wisdom and 
prompt action, we will not only relieve 
the destitute but will save our city from 
disgrace that will certainly come if deserv- 
ing men and women are left to misery and 
want. Will you not respond to this call? 
Give one day's income and thus bear one 
another's burdens. 

MISS ELIZABETH PEABODY. 

The name of this serviceable woman 
brings to every intelligent American 
thoughts of benevolence and philan- 
thropy. Not less in her way did Miss 
Peabody serve her generations than others 
of her name. She was the daughter of 
Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, of Salem, Mass. 
Her sister Mary was the wife of Horace 
Mann, and Sophia was wedded to Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. To Miss Elizabeth Pea- 
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body we owe the early impulse in kinder- 
garten work in this country, and to her 
ardent adoption of the system and its 
application in our educational methods we 
owe largely its success. During her act- 
ive life she was a teacher, and in philan- 
thropic endeavor always sought the 
improvement of the world. Her long and 
honored career has recently come to its 
end on earth. At the ripe age of ninety 
years she closed her zealous work for hu- 
manity. 

SO-CALLED CHARITY BALLS. 

Chicago and other metropolitan centers 
have, with customary pomp and cere- 
mony, entertained in honor of the annual 
visit of the distinguished visitor, the Char- 
ity Ball. 

But to the consistent the Charity Ball 
must change its name or change its modus 
operandi. The appellation is a misnomer. 
It is an absurdity to call a charity ball 
anything else than a society event, slightly 
tinged with philanthropic sentiment, per- 
haps, arranged by the millionaire-aristoc- 
racy for the delectation of the four 
hundred. 

Let the danseuse trip the light fantastic 
toe to her heart's content, but do not 
permit her to think for one minute that 
she is doing a real philanthropic act. 



There are those, doubtless, who add their 
presence to such an assemblage with the 
belief that they are contributing to the 
material relief of the poor, but it is time 
such a thought be regarded as *'a mock- 
ery, a delusion and a .snare." 

Imagine, if you will, society devotees — 
professional pleasure seekers, in other 
words — covering their selfish indulgence 
with the garb of charity, and dgincing the 
entire night — for the sake of the poor? — 
no, for their own gratification. How 
many days are spent in preparation for 
the auspicious event! How many extrav- 
agant bills are contracted with the modiste, 
the florist, the caterer, and how many 
modistes, florists and caterers wait day 
after day for the settlement? 

After the numerous accessories of such 
an event — the rent, the music, the ices, the 
the floral embellishments are paid for 
by the committee, how much do you 
suppose ever reaches the poor? The fact 
is well known that scarcely one-third re- 
mains for charitable purposes. How 
much better it would be if the thousands 
of dollars thus expended could be placed 
directly in the hands of a charitable or- 
ganization, where every dollar would ac- 
complish good. 

Oh charity! charity! how many crimes 
are committed in thy name! 
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Thus far the subjects of the character 
sketches in this review have been men 
who have won for themselves more or less 
distinction in their special line of work 
for humanity. They have been chosen, 
not because they represent the only heroes 
worthy of emulation, but rather for the 
consideration that their attempts seem to 
have brought returns which appeal more 
forcibly to young endeavor. 

Right incentive in youth and in man- 
hood is the main-spring of life. Without 
it; though all other gifts abound, the 
charm as well as the utility of existence, 
is as sounding brass or a tingling cymbal. 

ENNUI ABOUNDS. 

The prevalence of e?i?iui in the life of to- 
day is scarcely realized, even by the ob- 
servant few. It is that which accounts 
for all sorts of social fads. It is largely 
this ennui which impels young ladies from 
Michigan avenue, Euclid or Fifth avenues 
to go out and do charitable work in the 
slums. It accounts equally well, for 
elopements with coachmen, clandestine 
marriages — y^Sy even scandal itself, owes 
much to the — if I may so word it — weari- 
ness of the nothingness of life. That re- 
volting specimen known as the dude is a 
result of like conditions. 

This tcedium vitce is a hot-bed, breeding 
pessimism as a cess-pool does microbes. 
The marked increase in suicides attests the 
fact. Eccentricities, fads, whims and ca- 
priciousness give it further proof. 

ITS CAUSES. 

The extremes of the social scale ac- 
count for much of it. It is a truth 



which is much more matter-of-fact than 
poetic, that the extremes of wealth and 
poverty touch. 

RELATION OF RICH MAN AND TRAMP. 

The everyday tramp and the ordinary 
young man who has inherited a fortune, 
for example, have much more in common 
than is usually acknowledged. It is an 
old story which has gone the rounds of 
the newspapers more than once, but it is 
none the less opportune at this point. 

A young Oxford graduate with an 
American friend as his guest at his beau- 
tiful country home in Wales said: "Now 
in America I suppose you really have no 
class which corresponds to the English 
gentleman; I mean those people who do 
not work and who are left comparatively 
free to follow up their own fancies." ** Oh, 
yes," replied his guest, ** we have such a 
class, but in our country they go by 
another name. We call them tramps." 

SOME POINTS OF COMPARISON. 

The tramp and the gentlemen alike 
have contempt for work. They are char- 
acterized by the same spirit of restless- 
ness. Each seeks amusement and organ- 
izes his life accordingly. 

There is an undercurrent of boastful- 
ness in the representative of each class 
as to their individual independence. They 
claim, erroneously of course, that they 
are not trammeled by the shackles of 
tradition. They go about under the de- 
lusion that humanity largely exists for 
their especial benefit or annoyance. 

HOW WE MAY RID SOCIETY OF THEM. 

It is not enough, however, that we 
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recognize some of the evils which menace 
the right progress of our civilization. Not 
only may we crush out what I have been 
pleased to call ennui^ but we may also rid 
ourselves of the erratic tramp, and the 
useless geiitlemen, by awakening in every 
individual some incentive to a laudable 
excuse for his existence. 

This is the sine qua non, without which 
all our efforts will prove so much vain 
endeavor. 

I am optimistic enough to believe, that 
every man's nature is so attuned that if 
only the proper chords are struck, music 
in perfect harmony with God and nature 
will follow. Oh, for the skilled musician 
of the heart, that he might play upon 
men's minds, and send through every 
fiber that thrill which calls up all that's 
good and true and noble in their natures! 
And yielding to the melodies, they would 
find the charm so sweet and refreshing, 
that every good act for humanity would 
prove a stimulus and an inspiration to 
something more worthy the best that is 
in us. 
** God bends from out the deep and says: 

' I gave thee the great gift of life; 

Wast thou not called in many ways? 
Are not My earth and heaven at strife? 

I gave thee of My seed to sow, 
Bringest thou Me My hundredfold?' 

Can I look up with face aglow 
And answer, * Father, here is gold? ' " 

DO NOW WHAT IS AT HAND. 

I thinkit was Emerson who said: **Each 
man is a hero and an oracle to somebody, 
and to that person whatever he says has 
an enhanced value." Spurn not even the 
lowliest among men. All have a spark 
from the Divine. Each has his function 
to perform. Disdain not to do the little 
things which environment or capacity 
allow. 



THE HOLY GRAIL. 

The story of the Holy Grail, as told in 
"The Vision of Sir Launfal," is familiar 
to all. Sir Launfal, a knight, vows to 
travel in search of the Holy Grail. Pass- 
ing from his castle gates, a poor leper 
" begged with his hand and moaned as he 
sate." Sir Launfal could scarce endure 
the foul sight, and tossing ** him a bit of 
gold in scorn," he hastened on. His 
search extended through many years, 
until finally he wandered home to be re- 
fused admittance by his heir, who had 
taken possession of the estate. He found 
himself an outcast at his own gates. He 
sat down in the ice and snow, and as he 
muses he hears the leper's cry, " For 
Christ's sweet sake, I beg an alms." Turn- 
ing to the leper now crouching beside 
him ** as the ice of the isles of the north- 
ern seas, in the desolate horror of the 
disease," Sir Launfal said: 

"I behold in thee 
An image of Him who died on the tree; 
Thou also hast had thy crown of thorns, 
Thou also hast had the world's buffets 

and scorns, 
And to thy life were not denied 
The wounds in the hands and feet and 

side; 
Mild Mary's Son, acknowledge me: 
Behold, through him, I give to Thee." 

And the aged knight then broke the 
bit of crust and the ice from the little 
brook and gave to the leper food and 
drink. The transformation is beautifully 
pictured by Lowell: 

As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast 

face, 
A light shone round about the place; 
The leper no longer crouched at his side. 
But stood before him glorified. 
Shining, and tall, and fair and straight 
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As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful 

Gate; 
Himself the Gate whereby men can 
Enter the temple of God in Man. 
And the voice that was calmer than silence 

said, 
*Lo, it is I, be not afraid!' 
In many climes without avail 
Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy 

Grail; 
Behold, it is here, this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now; 
This crust is My body, broken for thee, 
This water His blood that died on the 

tree; 
The Holy Supper is kept, indeed, 
In whatso we share with another's need; 
Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare: 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds 

three. 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me." 

Sir Launful awakes, for he did all this 
in a dream, and exclaims: **The Grail in 
my castle here is found." 

RESPONSIBILITY APPORTIONED TO CAPACITY 

AND ENVIRONMENT. 

Too many seek the Holy Grail away 
from home, or follow the ever-fleeting 
rainbow for the pot of gold. How many 
there are who are rich in environment and 
capacity for usefulness, who delay from 
day to day, from year to year, in the hope 
of accomplishing some great thing or 
planning to carry forward their work in a 
more perfect manner, and die without 
having accomplished anything. We may 
take courage often from men of lower 
power, but who are prompt in their en- 
deavors, content and ready to do what 
they can as it comes to hand and leave 
the issue with God. 

To quote once again from Lowell: 



"O! small beginnings, ye are great and 

strong. 

Based on a faithful heart and weariless 

brain! 

Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong; 

Ye earn the crown, and wear it not in 



vam. 
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THE FUNERAL OF JOHN EVERTS. 

A few weeks ago I stood beside the open 
grave of John Everts, the subject of this 
character sketch. There was no excessive 
grief of a demonstrative nature, even 
among the members of his own family, 
and yet the most casual observer would 
have noticed that we were laying away 
the remains of no ordinary one from 
among us. Grief, as placid and dispas- 
sionate as the surface of deep waters in 
some winding river, moved through every 
heart. Their common loss bound them 
as a golden chain, and welded to life mem- 
ories which will live in generations yet 
unborn. 

BORN IN A LOG CABIN. 

More than half a century ago, in an 
unpretentious cabin down in the back- 
woods of what was then considered a 
** Western State," John Everts was born. 
To any one who knows anything of 
pioneer life in this country, nothing need 
be said to recall pleasant reminiscences 
of such experiences. Thoughts cluster 
about and cling to the memory like ivy 
to the old castle walls, or like some rare 
old moss to some giant of the forest. 

THE CHARM OF PIONEER LIFE. 

It will ever be the misfortune of the 
many, however, never to experience the 
indescribable thrill which animates the 
pioneer, as he picks his way through 
forests which have never been other than 
the playground of nature's pets. Here 
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is born original thought, which detaches 
itself from set forms and tiresome social 
customs. Aristotle grants as much when 
he says: " One who surpasses his fellow- 
citizens in virtue is no longer a part of 
the city. The law is not for him, since 
he is a law to himself." It is said of 
Thoreau that *' he loved nature so well, 
was so happy in her solitude, that he be- 
came very jealous of cities and the sad 
work which refinements and artifices 
made with man and his dwelling. The 
ax was always destroying his forest. 
* Thank God!' he said, * they cannot cut 
down the clouds!' " 

THE ANCESTORS. 

The grandfather of Mr. Everts, more 
than a century ago, had made his way 
across the mountains from Virginia, find- 
ing a home in the blue grass region of 
Kentucky. Little more was known of 
this ancestor and absolutely nothing of 
his predecessors. 

The father with his brave girl-wife had 
taken up the march westward with her, 
and all the accoutrements which they 
possessed for their new home mounted 
on their only horse, the long journey 
north and west had been undertaken. 
The husband courageous, facing all dan- 
gers fearlessly, trudged along by the side 
of his horse, with the trusty musket across 
his shoulder. The weapon which pro- 
tected them from danger proved the means 
of replenishing their scant larder. 

THE HOME ON THE WABASH. 

There was nothing especially pictur- 
esque or romantic about the little spot of 
ground near the banks of the Wabash, 
which was finally chosen as the site for 
the future home. On this spot, a few 
years later, in the little one-room log 



house, with its mud chimney and punch- 
eon floor, was born to William and Mary 
Everts (March loth, 1836) their second 
son. 

NAMED AFTER JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

He was christened John, after John the 
Baptist, for the parents were of that per- 
suasion, and never doubted but that the 
Biblical character was so called from his 
connection with that denomination. 

There was no nurse to take note of 
bright or witty sayings, if that boy ever 
made them. 

In fact, he was never considered a pre- 
cocious child, even by his own parents. I 
once heard Mr. Everts say that he was 
eleven years old before he *' could talk 
plain." The boy was strong and vigorous, 
and long before he was "tall enough to 
load the rifle," his father having performed 
that task for him, he would take the gun 
and march proudly away into the forest, 
and usually returned triumphant with a 
wild turkey which his well-aimed bullet 
had brought down. On one occasion he 
killed a deer, and wild with delight he 
rushed home to secure aid to "fetch" it to 
the house. 

FOND OF PIONEER ATHLETICS. 

As he grew older he took great pride 
in all sorts of sports. Nature had given 
him a good physique, and endowed him 
with a goodly portion of ambition. 

He could jump higher and further than 
any of his companions. He could wrestle 
and race with the best of the boys in the 
settlement. His keenest delight, how- 
ever, was in "breaking in" a wild horse, or 
taming an ox. He boasted his prowess 
in all such exploits. As quick as a flash 
he would spring upon the back of an ox, 
pulling at the poor beast's tail and goug- 
ing him in the flanks with his boots, as he 
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rode the."wild" out of the animal. Then 
he would yoke him up with little difficulty. 
As a child I remember to have witnessed 
Mr. Everts conquer a fractious cow. He 
had attempted "hemming in" the animal, 
but the cow made a desperate plunge for 
liberty. As she passed, Mr. Everts 
caught her by the tail and swung on. 
Cow and man ran full tilt across a 
meadow, and through two large brier 
patches, but the conqueror held on. A 
little later he had thrown her, and while 
he held her by the nose with one hand, he 
was milking her with the other. To carry 
forward what he undertook was charac- 
teristic of the man, as was the determina- 
tion to excel in all his youthful exploits 
characteristic of the youth. 

HIS SCHOOL ADVANTAGES. 

His school advantages were limited; 
two or three months now and then, how- 
ever, served to arouse him to some reali- 
zation of what life should be to him. He 
had that time for thought and reflection 
which always comes to the man who 
grows up along the frontier. For neces- 
sity compels work with the hands rather 
than with the brain. And year by year 
the consciousness that he must show some 
returns for his existence, grew upon him. 

At the age of twenty, he managed to 
get a few months' training in a private 
school, which was located some forty 
miles away. 

HIS LIBRARY. 

Up to this time the Bible, a hymn-book 
and a copy of Shakespeare had formed 
the bulk of the library to which he had 
access. He discovered, however, choice 
biography in the Bible. In its pages he 
found some of the finest oratory; bits of 
choice poetry; indeed, a wealth of good 
things which the young man of today sel- 



dom finds. From the same book he had 
gleaned knowledge of the only system of 
ethics he knew. It was enough to stimu- 
late him to lead a pure life. College pro- 
fessors, with all their present systems of 
ethical teaching, often fail to do as much 
for those intrusted to their care. 

HIS MARRIAGE. 

About the time that Abraham Lincoln 
was a candidate for president Mr. Everts 
married the "brightest girl of the neighbor- 
hood." Whether Lincoln's life had any 
influence in making Mr. Everts feel the 
obligations which life laid upon him, I do 
not know. I do know that after a few 
years' work spent in developing his eighty 
acres of unimproved land, he seemed to 
have lost his ambition to become a 
moneyed man. A little later we find him 
with wife and child, in a university town. 

HE ATTENDS THE UNIVERSITY. 

For two years he worked assiduously 
at his studies. His preference ran along 
the lines of social development. He took 
long walks and reviewed over and over 
again the progress of the race. He read 
history with avidity, and reconstructed 
past generations with their proper environ- 
ments. Now and then he dreamed of be- 
coming a great reformer and felt that he 
might be able to set right many things 
that were topsy-turvy in the world. 

LARGELY THE IDEAL OF HIS OWN CONCEP- 
TIONS. 

His own thought, more than anything 
else, changed him. His face became an 
unconscious inspiration to all who saw 
him. It portrayed gentleness, tenderness, 
benevolence. His eyes expressed sym- 
pathy, fervor and tender passion. There 
was no harshness or asperity in his tem- 
per. He was never irascible or perverse. 
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I am not assigning this category of virtues 
to Mr. Everts, because we thought of at- 
tributing them to him while he yet lived. 
For those who knew him best never 
thought of him as possessing this or that 
virtue. It was only that his presence 
somehow lent a charm to existence, For 
the moment life seemed sweeter. 

Sometimes the gorgeous beauties of a 
summer sunset in the mountains makes the 
observer oblivious to all else. The fra- 
grance no less than the beauty of flowers 
often proves the kaleidoscope which re- 
veals to us multiplied beatitudes yet in 
store for us. Music, too, often lifts the soul 
above itself and for the moment electrifies 
the spark of the Divine in us. It was some 
such influence which John Everts always 
exerted upon those with whom he 
mingled. No one sought to explain it or 
define it. We simply drank it in as the 
humming bird does the honey of flowers. 

Another thing, John Everts had the 
faculty of measuring his own capacity, 
and knew how and when to use the forces 
at his command. He left the university 
at the end of two years and returned to 
his farm. During the remainder of his 
life, which was simple and unostentatious 
without attracting to himself any consid- 
erable notice even in his own county, he 
was a power for good, the influence of 
which will not be lost through the next 
century. Although he was a successful 
farmer, there was nothing about his home 
which could in any sense be called lux- 
urious. 

HIS HOME LIFE. 

The ordinary comforts were to be 
found, but nothing superfluous. He 
never used tobacco in any form, nor did 
any member of his family. Tea or coffee 
was never served except to guests. He 



had strong convictions, and they were 
positive enough, but his opinions were 
never offensive, nor did they protrude 
themselves upon those with whom he 
mingled. Playing-cards were not per- 
mitted in the home. '* The children," he 
said, "read now and then of gambling 
hells, or murder over a game of cards. 
The mind is so quick to suggest associa- 
tions. I am sure they could not play a 
game without such thoughts as drink, 
gambling, brothels and murder coming 
into their minds. They have absolutely 
no desire to play — no more than they 
have to steal. Do away with associations 
and the knowledge that they are made 
the tool of so much evil, and there is no 
more harm in a game of cards than in a 
game of marbles. But cards bear the 
stain of blood which can never be 
cleansed." 

'* Did it ever occur to you," he once 
said to me, '* that when your hostess 
brings out a deck of cards, she is paying 
poor tribute to your intellectual ability?" 
On another occasion he said: '* I teach 
my children that an immoral act is as 
great a crime as theft or murder. I com- 
mand them to do nothing. I simply 
show them the almost inevitable end of 
such things, and they no more think of 
stepping aside from the moral law than 
they do from the commandment * Thou 
shalt not kill.' Much of the bad in the 
world springs from neglect in the home." 

HIS PLAN OF GIVING. 

His giving was very characteristic of 
the man. A beggar at one time was 
rather profuse in expressing his gratitude 
for some food which had been given him. 
" Be grateful to God and not to me; I 
have done nothing," was his quick reply. 
His favorite plan of philanthropy was to 
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find some worthy individuals, and send 
them a bank draft. He had it so arranged 
that the recipient could not trace out the 
giver. Many a student from the ranks of 
the deserving poor has found on his table 
a draft, and unable to trace it dropped on 
his knees and poured out a depth of grati- 
tude to Providence which would touch the 
heart of an angel. Somehow, Mr. Everts 
felt that he was repaid. No one lauded 
him for his charity, for people did not 
know it. He did not pick up the morning 
paper and placidly stroke his beard as he 
read of his own magnificent gifts, and yet 
there must have been a sweet satisfaction 
constantly lingering in his soul, for he 
knew he was making life worth living, and 
giving to his Creator some excuse for his 
existence. 

I have dwelt at considerable length 
upon some phases of the life of John 
Everts. I have done so because outside 
of his own family I probably knew him 
best, and there was much which I knew 
that the members of his own household 
did not know. Few lives have had greater 
influence upon my own, and I feel as time 
goes on, the stimulant of his example 
growing upon me. 

THE LESSON HIS LIFE TEACHES. 

The lesson such a life teaches is ob- 
vious. It niay be summed up in a single 



sentence, do what the hand finds ready to 
be done, and let the aim be to add your 
own life and influence toward raising 
humanity to higher ideals and to the real- 
ization of loftier conceptions. 

Browning says: 

Poor vaunt of life indeed 

Were man but formed to feed 
On joy, to solely seek and find and feast: 

Such feasting ended, then 

As sure an end to men; 
Irks care the crop-full bird? Frets doubt 
the maw-crammed beast? 

Rejoice we are allied 

To that which doth provide 
And not partake, effect and not receive! 

A spark disturbs our clod; 

Nearer we hold of God 
Who gives, than of His tribes that take, I 
must believe. 



So, take and use Thy work, 
Amend what flaws may lurk. 
What strain o* the stuff, what warping 
past the aim ? 
My times be in Thy hand! 
Perfect the cup as planned! 
Let age approve of youth, and death 
complete the same? 

Hazlitt Alva Cuppy. 



WINNOWINGS. 



THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

The holiday number of the Cosmopolitan 
is an artistic souvenir of the Columbian 
Exposition, the entertaining papers by 
well-known contributors being profusely 
and attractively illustrated. 

The opening article is " A Farewell to 
the White City," from the facile pen of 
the French writer, Paul Bourget. In a 
semi-poetic way is portrayed the dreamy 
enchantment experienced the morning 
when good-by was said to that extraor- 
dinary group of buildings enveloped, as 
they were, in a cold, gray fog. "All 
white they had been that morning, the 
morning of my farewell; white as a 
marble town outlined against a sky untar- 
nished as themselves. How they stood 
out, still white, in the dense enshrouding 
fog; but it was the whiteness of a phan- 
tom village, whose contours were merged 
in mist, whose domes, colonnades and 
towers lost all solidity — a dreamy vision 
of architecture, vague scenery about a 
phantom crowd. They were no longer 
men whom I saw coming and going, but 
.moving spots, forms so well obliterated 
that the hum of voices escaping that 
crowd, confused and muffled by the fog, 
became the faintest murmur, so I thought 
I no longer heard a chorus of individual 
words, but a concert of the grand, anony- 
mous voices of nature, the plaint of a 
stormy element. In the last glance I 
gave that fading, shifting panorama, 
it seemed to me, that chancing there 
that autumn day, first clear, then veiled, 



I had experienced in a few short 
hours the extremes of that city's fascina- 
tion: first, its dazzling brilliancy, then 
its fading gloom, all of which would 
give it legendary charm. I had realized 
the melancholy touch which every human 
masterpiece requires to make it truly 
beautiful — effacement in the past." 

There is still greater charm in such a 
scene when memory recalls the picture. 
And speaking of the fascination of remi- 
niscence, the wTiter says: 

"Reminiscence, the power which trans- 
forms sensations into thought, images into 
ideas, the frivolous feast of the eyes into 
food for the mind, the pleasure and emo- 
tion of yesterday into a precept ! A precept 
in the truest sense of that word, for one 
might say that the real philosophy of 
life comes from reminiscences — and we 
all have them — a real philosophy, how- 
ever humble we may be, however en- 
thralled by nature, however enervated by 
slavery to passion, we all have a hopeful 
or disheartened way of considering our- 
selves and our destiny, we all have a faith 
in man, or a distrust of him, a hope or a 
despair for our country, our city, our fam- 
ily, the corner w^hcre we live, the com- 
munity to which we belong. That phi- 
losophy, clear in the man of moral sense, 
almost animal in the man of instinct, 
comes elaborated, through thousands of 
individuals, then loses itself in one of 
those mighty currents of united wills, 
which make a nation. So considered, one 
might say that every event which leaves a 
memory of common impressions to many 
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people is a factor of the moral life of that 
people which should not be neglected." 

In the final sentence is expressed the 
wish of many another sojourner to the 
mystic White City — "I long to see it 
again as I left it, in its dreamy whiteness, 
enshrouded by its weird, gray mist, and 
behind it the sun." 

In the second paper, John J. Ingalls 
seeks to portray the '* Lessons of the 
Fair." As an introductory, the writer 
indulges in a bit of word-painting: 
*' Night is the magician of the Fair. By 
day the illusion is not complete. . . . 
. . But when evening comes, and the 
shadows ascend from the feet of the 
golden statue of the Genius of the Re- 
public to the wings upon her globe and 
the cap upon her spear, and the effigies 
above the great gateway stand dim 
against the eastern firmament, then the 
reign of enchantment begins. The dis- 
cordant and . inarticulate murmurs are 
succeeded by silence made audible by the 
whisper of falling waters. The darkness 
becomes mysteriously luminous. Distant 
domes grow translucent with interior 
flame. Cornice and pediment and colon- 
nade are traced in golden beads of fire. 
The pallid pinnacles are etched upon the 
ebony sky, and, suddenly, ' the long light 
shakes across the lakes, and the wild cata- 
ract leaps in glory.' Deep beyond words, 
at such an hour, is the subtle pathos of 
this transitory beauty and splendor." 

Though evanescent, the White City 
will live imperishably in thought. And 
this is the message it brings: "Whether 
in the Court of Honor, or the Midway, 
or the Palace of Manufactures and the 
Liberal Arts, the most obtuse observer 
cannot fail to perceive that the path of 
humanity has been upward from the be- 



ginning; that every century has been bet- 
ter than that which preceded; that de- 
velopment and progress are the laws of 
the race; and that we are living in the 
best age of history and the most favored 
portion of the globe. We stand on the 
summit of time. Man has never receded. 
Nations have decayed; dynasties have 
perished; governments have expired; 
races have become extinct; but man has 
moved, physically, intellectually and 
spiritually, onward and upward. Had 
the Exposition taught no other instruc- 
tion than this, it would have been enough. 
There is infinite consolation in the pre- 
cept. The strongest faith often falters in 
the presence of the ignorance, vice, 
poverty, misery and folly of modern so- 
ciety, and pessimism seems the only 
creed; but doubt is banished here. Never 
before have the beneficent energies, char- 
ity, religion, been so active and efficient 
as now; never before have the means of 
knowledge been so nearly adequate to 
the desire to know, or the opportunities 
of happiness so nearly commensurate 
with the capacity to enjoy." 

The Fair also emphasizes the fact that 
*'the emancipation of the American 
woman is practically complete. The tend- 
ency from subordination to equality has 
been rapid, and her exhibit marks its 
triumphant consummation. For ages the 
plaything or the slave of man,^she is at 
last, in the United States, his acknowl- 
edged equal in everything except polit- 
ical sovereignty, and this distinction will 
soon be obliterated." 

The Fair is inspiration and prophecy 
and not mere history. It tells us that 
'*the victories of the future are to be in 
the domain of the application of science 
to the arts of human life. This is the 
secure basis for that universal civilization 
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which is the hope of the philanthropist 

and the dream of the poet 

Recognizing the brotherhood of man, the 
times-spirit is striving by these parlia- 
ments of nations to accomplish the 
'federation of the world.' " 

"Amateur Photography at the World's 
Fair" is entertainingly discussed by 
Horace Herbert Markley. ** Verily, it 
was the camerist's paradise. Here he 
could never tire of wandering day after 
day, amid a maze of pictorial effects. 
Subjects of infinite variety presented 
themselves at every turn. Vistas of un- 
equaled charm attracted him — here the 
lagoon, winding along, its banks lined 
with great stone embankments, white and 
gleaming, and here and there the arched 
bridge, and high above, on either hand, 
massive fagade and arch and colonnade 
mirrored their gay decorations in the 
glassy pools, where ever and anon the 
ancient gondola and the modern launch 
glided to and fro. Again, the long 
avenues, whose broad walks were lined 
with flower-beds and trees from all parts 
of the world, were thronged with moving 
life, while the vast buildings continued as 
far as the eye could see, and blended in 
the distance in an indistinct, uncertain 
line with the clouds upon the horizon, 
hung like a fringe .upon the design of the 
foreground 

" The love of pictures is civilizing. From 
the very earliest days of history the ad- 
vancement of man is marked pictorially; 
from the rude drawings of the savage and 
the barbarian, that were used to record 
thought and events long before the alpha- 
bet was known, and by the degrees of per- 
fection attained in the graphic arts, one 
can trace the progress and epochal culmi- 
nation of the civilization of a nation. 



There is an innate desire in all people to 
possess pictures or to make them, or both. 
It would be hard to say why, but perhaps 
it is that pictures bear the same relation 
outwardly to our natures that memory 
does to our inner consciousness. . . . 
Conceding, then, that the admiration for 
pictures is innate, we must also acknowl- 
edge that the more acute, cultivated and 
truthful the action of these brain photo- 
graphs become, the nearer will the mind 
approach the ideal, and the closer this ap- 
proach, the clearer and keener will be- 
come the perception the appreciation, 
and the judgment of the beautiful." Thus 
pictures may be said to enlighten and 
uplift, by introducing the beholder into 
the inspiring realm of the beautiful. 



CENTURY. 

The December number of the Century ^ 
apropos of the holidays, is replete with 
attractive illustrations and interesting 
reading matter. One of the papers, by 
James Russell Lowell on ** The Five In- 
dispensable Authors," designates Homer, 
Dante, Cervantes, Goethe and Shake- 
speare as the immortals in literature. 
Speaking generally of the study of liter- 
ature, the writer asserts that to be fruitful 
and that " it may not result in a mere 
gathering of names, and dates, and 
phrases, it must be a study of ideas, and 
not words, of periods rather than of men, 
or only of such men as are great enough 
or individual enough to reflect as much 
light upon their age as they in turn receive 
from it. To know literature as the elder 
Disraeli knew it is at best only an amuse- 
ment, an accomplishment, great, indeed, 
for the dilettante, but valueless for the 
scholar. Detached facts are nothing in 
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themselves, and become of worth only in 
their relation to one another." 

Generalization, on the other hand, is 
regarded as ** something better than pro- 
vincial scholarship." And extending this 
thought he says: '* What is the pedigree 
of almost all great fortunes? Through 
vast combinations of trade, forlorn hopes 
of speculation, you trace them up to a 
clear head and a self-earned sixpence. It 
is the same with all large mental accumu- 
lations; they begin with a steady brain 
and the first solid result of thought, how- 
ever small — the nucleus of speculation. 
The true aim of the scholar is not 
to crowd his memory, but to classify 
and sort it, till what was a heap of 
chaotic curiosities becomes a museum of 
science. 

*' It may be well questioned whether the 
invention of printing, w^hile it democrat- 
ized information, has not also leveled the 
ancient aristocracy of thought. By put- 
ting a library within the power of every 
one, it has taught men to depend on their 
shelves rather than on their brains; it has 
supplanted a strenuous habit of thinking 
with a loose indolence of reading which 
relaxes the muscular fiber of the mind. 
When men had few books they mastered 
those few, but now the multitude of books 
lord it over the man. The costliness 
of books was a great refiner of litera- 
ture 

** In certain respects the years do our 
weeding for us. In our youth we admire 
the verses which answer our mood; as we 
grow older we like those better which 
speak to our experience; at last we come 
to look only upon that as poetry which 
appeals to that original nature in us which 
is deeper than all moods and wiser than 
all experience. Before a man is forty he 
has broken many idols, and the milestones 
of his intellectual progress are the grave- 



stones of dead and buried enthusiasms of 
his dethroned gods." 

*' American Militarism " is the title of 
an article by Edward Berwick, in which 
he discusses the establishment of a high 
court of arbitration as a substitute for 
war, as an idea by no means chimerical or 
quixotic. As an introductory the writer 
says: "Like other agues that shake the 
body politic, militarism is intermittent. 
After our civil war a chill set in. Men 
had enough soldiering for one generation. 
Now again a rising temperature bespeaks 
a strong accession of military fever. 
Military parades and processions are the 
rage. Congress is besieged with petitions 
clamoring for military or naval appro- 
priations; an ex-ambassador avers that 
Columbia's only safety consists in the dis- 
bursement of our * debauching national 
surplus 'on ironclads and big guns; im- 
portunate rival cities, each badly smitten 
with invasion panic, are to be appeased 
only by the expenditure of untold millions 
in forts and munitions of war. 

"Keeping outside the pale of biblical 
polemics, militarism is not only anachron- 
istic, but utterly opposed to the genius of 
America. On this continent there should 
be no contest between militarism and in- 
dustrialism. A practical people should 
not have a moment's hesitation in choos- 
ing between systems so radically opposed. 
. . . . Surely if there be one particu- 
lar in which the New World may fulfill its 
mission as enlightener of the nations, it is 
in the avoidance of that thrice accursed 
incubus of militarism under which the Old 
W^orld despairingly groans. An aggres- 
sive jingoism may muster its millions 
under the specious pretext of home 
defense. America knows no aspirations 
for other worlds to conquer, and a course 
of even-handed justice will be the best 
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and only defense needed by the republic. 
The spirit of the Monroe doctrine 
demands that this continent be kept free 
from the pernicious feudal system, and 
other old rags of European impolicy. 
Feudal, as an adjective, may smack of 
romance and chivalry; but the system of 
eternal feud has been, is, and will be, an 
unceasing curse to all Europe. Even 
there education has rung its knell. A 
heptarchy no longer divides England; a 
hundred petty principalities have merged 
in the German Empire, the factions of 
rival states no more distract a united 
Italy. Education and enlightenment will 
widen the bonds of brotherhood, and 
realize Victor Hugo's vision of the United 
States of Europe. 

"A nation can never be dishonored by 
compliance with the terms of a just arbi- 
tration reward. There is no need to pro- 
long the bloody ' martyrdom of man ' on 
this American continent. Personal feuds, 
family feuds, tribal feuds, baronial feuds, 
have all become obsolete under the reign 
of law; and to settle national feuds by 
appeal to arbitration is merely reducing 
to the realm of law the last unconquered 
stronghold of savagery. The American 
people must approve of so desirable a 
consummation, and the establishment of 
such a court of arbitration would be a 
moral and political development worthy 
to crown this age of material progress. 

^'America cannot serve the two masters, 
militarism and industrialism. The former 
converts citizens into machines unintclli- 
gently obeying the master mechanic, who 
pulls the wires and moves the pieces. The 
latter makes mechanics into men, intelli- 
gent in devising, energetic in accomplish- 
ing. Which is to be the American idea? 
In grasping for both, 'human nature,' 
Herbert Spencer says, 'cannot become 
properly adapted to either.' " 



" Foot-Ball in Our Colleges " is briefly 
considered by William Conant Church. 
With reports from sixty-seven institutions 
of learning in this country it is seen that 
the consensus of opinion is in favor of 
this athletic sport. Not only is the foot- 
ball player accredited with good standing 
in the class-room, but " foot-ball gives an 
outlet for the superabundant animal 
spirits which might otherwise find expres- 
sion in the usual college pranks. It com- 
pels its devotees to keep good hours, to 
observe strict rules of temperance in diet 
and drink, to refrain from the use of to- 
bacco, to select the most nourishing food, 
and to be systematic w^th cold baths, 
rubbing, and healthy exercise. It teaches, 
moreover, what American youth most 
need to learn — prompt and exact obedi- 
ence to instructions." 

Speaking of the physical dangers of 
the sport, it is claimed that " they could 
be greatly lessened by a proper regulation 
of the game. It should be recognized as 
a part of the college curriculum, to the 
extent at least of encouraging every stu- 
dent to participate in it, grading the play- 
ers according to their several abilities. It 
is found that systematic training reduces 
the risk from injuries. If foot-ball is ben- 
eficial, as would appear to be the case, the 
benefit should be extended to all students 
alike. As it is now, those who most need 
the exercise are debarred from it by the 
natural disposition to exclude all but the 
sturdier men. At Annapolis and West 
Point physical training is an essential part 
of the course, and it should be so in every 
college. It will be so when we hav^e 
wholly escaped the influence of the false 
doctrine that the body is the instrument 
of Satan, and must be bound in fetters as 
a preliminary to intellectual and spiritual 
development." 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Philanthropy has no better field than 
the tenement house of today. Within its 
four miserable walls is packed in so many 
layers an unfortunate humanity that barely 
exists but does not live. It is a stage of 
life on which are enacted scenes of abject 
misery, appalling crime, revolting im- 
morality, perpetual debauchery — scenes 
that rival the most sensational portrayals 
of the play-house. In truth, the typical 
tenement house of metropolitan centers is 
not only a menace but a disgrace, and its 
speedy obliteration and the substitution of 
something inhabitable should have the 
support of every one who has at heart the 
well-being of a brother, however unfortu- 
nate. 

In the December North American Review 
Edward Marshall gives an all too brief 
account of " New York Tenements." The 
article is a resume of a three months' in- 
vestigation in cellar and garret of over 
three hunderd tenements, and the state- 
ment of the moral, mental and financial 
condition of the unfortunates who have no 
other place to call home. "The result 
has been an appalling revelation of ex- 
tortion, overcrowding, immorality and 
filth. Our notoriously corrupt political 
system, the ever occurring and ever in- 
adequately answered plea for education, 
the question of religious advancement, the 
liquor puzzle, even crime — in all its 
branches, not omitting the social evil — 
sink into insignificance before the problem 
of the housing of the poor, for that in- 
cludes them all." 

In the great metropolis of New York, 
the writer says, there is a population of 
1,513,501, and of this number 1,225,411 
live in tenements. Taking for example 
six small down-town wards which "may 
with confidence be spoken of as forming 



the most crowded spot on earth," this 
description will speak for itself: "Divide 
the area of the most crowded ward among 
its inhabitants, and each one has 8.6 
square feet, or less than a square yard of 
ground space. The smallest toddler in 
the ward could not swing his arms in such 
a compass without assault upon his 
neighbor. 

" Divide all the six wards in a similar 
fashion, apportioning the total of inhab- 
itants among them equally, and each per- 
son would have one and one-half square 
yards to turn around in if he could. So, 
then, if all these people were arrayed in 
marching order on a parade ground, their 
ranks would lack but little of being as 
tightly closed as those of an army in con- 
dition for battle. . . . Such a state of 
affairs cannot but tend to wipe out, not 
only the conventionalities of civilization, 
but the very instincts of common decency. 
Homes cannot exist, and without the 
home the marriage relation is sure to lan- 
guish, and drunkenness, vagrancy and 
kindred evils to increase. Husbands neg- 
lect their wives, wives ignore their chil- 
dren, children regard their parents with 
hatred and distrust instead of filial love. 
The effect of such crowding on the bodies 
of its participants is quite as apparent. 
All sorts of preventable diseases flourish, 
cripples are common, and idiots — the re- 
sult, generally, of unnatural family rela- 
tions — are found frequently." 

The comparatively extortionate rents 
demanded of inhabitants of tenements is 
condemned and the assertion made that 
"private greed has wrought most of the 
evils of the tenements which must be un- 
done by public philanthropy." In sub- 
stantiation of this statement, the writer 
says that "one of the finest apartment 
houses in the country, in which elevators, 
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electric lights, service and other conven- 
iences are furnished to its tenants, costs 
them yearly 375^ cents per square foot. 
A dirty, ill-ventilated and rickety tene- 
ment on Essex street, where even running 
water is not plenty and where the com- 
monest necessities are all but neglected, 
costs its tenants 40 cents per square foot 
per year." 

The city of New York is roundly con- 
demned for its spasmodic efforts to ame- 
liorate the condition of this impecunious 
class, the dark picture only being relieved 
by patient and earnest efforts of private 
philanthropy, and what the writer con- 
demns in New York is to be denounced in 
every other metropolis that is not aggres- 
sive in eradicating so grave a danger. 

All these deplorable facts led Edward 
Marshall to say in the beginning that 
"New York is breeding a mob in her tene- 
ments; a mob that, so far docile, will 
sometime rise unless its wrongs are 
righted, and right them for itself. Three- 
fourths of New York's population live in 
tenements, and one-half in tenements of 
such unhappy character that their baleful 
influence cannot help but be marked upon 
their crowds — domiciles so over-crowded 
that on their doorways might be tacked 
this paraphrase, 'all ye who enter here, 
leave decency behind;' where only the 
rent and the death rate arc high, and the 
standards of virtue, cleanliness and com- 
fort are so low as to scarcely merit con- 
sideration; where self-respect — the salva- 
tion of the human creature — may be said 
to reach the vanishing point." In the 
final paragraph is briefly mentioned the 
kinds of medicine that will cure this wide- 
spread evil: "Two methods of improve- 
ment are recommended — one the razing 
of old buildings and construction of new 
ones on better plans in the same districts 



in which the evil now is worst; the other 
the providing of cheap rapid transit to 
the suburbs and cheap homes for the poor 
there, with a view to depopulation of the 
crowded urban quarters." 

"The Right to Die" is the rather novel 
caption of an interesting article by Ger- 
trude B. Rolfc. The recent discussion of 
well-known writers who arguein favor of 
the moral right and sometimes the duty 
of suicide, or to use the charming phrase- 
ology of ^one — "the withdrawal from life 
somewhat prematurely by chloroform" — 
has led the writer to discuss this question 
of self-effacement with the purpose of 
showing into What a dangerous sea so- 
called advanced thinkers are drifting. 

"To begin with, it is evident that such 
a question cannot be debated on Christian 
principles. These absolutely forbid a 
Christian to debate self-murder. He ac- 
cepts his life, and tries to do his best with 
it. He owns that he has no more right 
to kill himself than to kill anyone else. 
He is a soldier who dares not desert his 
post. . . . The man who, tired of life, 
or wearied of sickness, quits his post and 
deserts to the enemy, possesses false 
courage. To escape at perhaps the crit- 
ical moment, would be to own one's self 
not fitted for this life, much less for an- 
other. And, besides, how is a man to 
know when he shall recover and when his 
life is useless? We do not wish to import 
Christian witnesses into this discussion, 
because they arc fortified by faith, and 
often eagerly welcome death when it 
comes naturally. But it is safe to presume 
that in really civilized nations the fear of 
death will prevent most men from follow- 
ing the advice of these advanced thinkers 
and seeking the aid of the King of Ter- 
rors. We all know the ^sopian fable of 
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the old man who, calling upon death to 
relieve him of his burden, was only too 
glad to send away the specter when it 
came; and the easy philosopher who pre- 
pares himself to die will find, when he 
looks death in the face, that it needs an- 
other kind of courage than that given by 
sickness and ennui to meet it." 

These morbid discussions are a sign of 
of retrogressive rather than progressive 
thought. "Of much modern thought it 
must be said that it has become licen- 
tious. It needs discipline; so much so 
that deep thinkers, finding that liberty de- 
generates into license, have more or less 
retired to the safer anchorage of conserv- 
atism. Have we not gone far enough in 
such debates? Have not advanced think- 
ers had 'rope enough to hang themselves?' 
Do we not know men by their fruits ? The 
advanced thinkers debate the right of 
property, the right of labor, the right to 
die. They want to knock away every pale 
that can keep a man to the straight, safe 
and right path. We are to break up the 
Ten Commandments and to throw the 
Bible out of the schools. We are to take 
*any man*s horses,' like Falstaff ; and now 
it is proposed to legalize the putting an 
end to our own lives, if we are weak and 
sulky, or those of our relativ^cs whom we 
are tired of nursing. Are w^c to walk any 
longer in such muck-pits and bog-holes? 
Are we, in the spirit of true liberty, to 
submit ourselves, like good soldiers, to 
the great Commander, to walk in sober- 
ness, honesty, restraint, temperance, duty, 
and self-control ? Or are we, in the spirit 
of morbid, sulky, and priggish boys, to 
clamor for the right of doing just as we 
please, and sacrifice our own souls? Is it 
not time that we ask, 'Whither are we 
going?' 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
In the December Contemporary Review, 
"Education and Instruction," by Lord 
Coleridge, draws the distinction between 
these two things. "It is plain that you 
may instruct without educating; it is not 
educating in any sense to teach the use of 
the hammer, the lever or the pulley, or 
how to feed a machine with wool, or how to 
sharpen a razor or polish a pair of scissors. 
. . . Education does not mean wealth, 
nor is it necessarily the means of acquir- 
ing it. What it is, no doubt, is not easy 
to define, but without attempting to define 
it, which I disclaim, it means at least as 
the very name implies, a drawing out of 
the powers of the mind, so that the edu- 
cated man is better able than the unedu- 
cated to commune with the choice and 
master spirits of all ages, and has the 
means, if he will use them, to become, in 
many ways, happier in his life, and fitter 
to meet death, which * necessary end will 
come when come it will.' .... 
'Studies,' says Lord Bacon, and by studies 
Lord Bacon meant what till lately, at 
least, was meant by education, 'studies 
are for light ornament and aj^ility,' and by 
ability I conceive he intended the power 
of dealing with fellow men, the power to 
influence mankind and benefit the world. 
. . . . An uneducated mind is very 
apt, even in technical handicraft, to suffer 
from want of breadth of view and large- 
ness of understanding," and as an instance 
of this gives the fact that the English 
insist on giving the Chinese the sort of 
scissors which the Chinese do not want, 
and that thev have lost much trade there- 
by. After advice to choose good litera- 
ture and read that only, Lord Coleridge 
concludes, "One word, if I may, to counsel 
you to live faithfully and in earnest. 
Blessed are the pure in heart. The 
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temptations of youth, of middle life, of 
old age; all life has its temptations, all 
can be conquered. Do n,ot believe those 
who tell you that such an achievement is 
impossible." 

Under the title " Marshal MacMahon," 
Emily Crawford gives an account of a 
man more honest and honorable than is 
often found in French political life. " So 
unswerving was his rectitude that any one 
who knew him well could say what course 
he was sure to take under given circum- 
stances. It would have been hard to find 
a man more healthy in body, mind or 
moral sense. Along with native honesty, 
he had a keen perception, inherited and 
cultivated, of the social duties implied in 
the word ' honor.' He understood that 
word in a wider sense than is generally 
given to it in France; he failed to see how 
honor could ever clash with duty. Mac- 
Mahon hated impurity, and could not 
endure his fellow marshal Canrobert, 
because his talk smacked of guard-room 
ribaldry. His repugnance to the low tone 
of French officers under the empire often 
made him feel like an alien among them. 
After he became a father, his conscience 
grew to be an ever watchful monitor. He 
once said that if it accused him of a base 
action he would not dare to embrace his 
children." The writer then gives an ac- 
count of Marshal MacMahon's family, 
which was of Irish origin, and concludes: 
'* No act of the marshal's life became him 
better than his retirement from power; 
he agreed with Dufaure in thinking that 
a new situation demanded new men." He 
had lived beyond his me^ns and had no 
fortune to fall back on, yet he did his best 
in every way to smooth the path of his 
successor and refused a rich sinecure that 
was pressed upon him. He retired into 



private life and devoted himself to 
humane enterprises connected with the 
army. 

"Territorialism in the South Eastern 
Counties," by Richard Heath, gives a very 
true picture of the state of things in that 
part of England. Votes follow the owners 
of property, ** with a change of landlords 
the farmers change their politics, and now 
the laborers follow suit and say, * I'll vote 
as master votes.* " Territorialism does not 
tend to raise wages while as long as the 
landowner '* remains, humanly speaking, 
the arbiter of the fate of a great stretch 
of the country," his influence cannot be 
shaken off. *' The laborer may move rest- 
lessly from one employer to another, from 
one cottage to another, but if he wants a 
peaceful life, regular employment, and a 
decent home he must be, in all things, his 
lord's obedient servant. I do not say that 
even that is a life necessarily despicable. 
Epictetus was a slave, and yet a nobler 
soul has rarely lived. But it Is an easier 
thing to rise above your condition when 
you have no social or political rights what- 
ever than when you do possess them, and 
feel that you are expected to exercise 
them in accordance with the wishes of the 
man. in whom the fate of yourself and 
family largely depends. It is doubtless 
true that the laborer's vote cannot be 
known if he keeps his own counsel. But 
what man of real convictions can so en- 
tirely suppress himself." In England Ter- 
ritorialism is worse, in a sense, than on 
the Continent, not because the laborer is 
there materially better off, but because 
the principles of the Revolution of 1789 
have secured the recognition, to some ex- 
tent, of the equality of man. It is cheer- 
ful after all this to hear that the laborer 
is becoming more willing ** to come out of 
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his triple coat of armor — his native reserve 
-— and to take more interest in the better- 
ing of his position, both materially, socially 
and politically." 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

"Football as a Moral Agent," is a very 
readable article in the December Nine- 
teenth Century, by Hely Hutchinson Al- 
mond, the head master of Loretto, a 
Scotch public school, noted for the 
amount of attention it pays to games and 
the keen interest in them which it con- 
trives to inspire in its pupils. He con- 
tends that " recreations may have very far- 
reaching effects on national character, and 
even on national history," and as an illus- 
tration mentions the Greeks. The tend- 
ency of the age to crowd people more 
and more into towns, brings with it the ne- 
cessity for some kind of exercise which 
will replace the ordinary healthy pursuits 
of country life. "It is not necessary to 
dwell on the tendency of football to foster 
that virtue which is most closely allied to 
purity, and without which no nation can 
be either great or truly prosperous, — the 
virtue of courage. And this virtue is 
sorely needed as an antidote to the senti- 
mental spirit of the age." Football may 
be made ** the training ground of a virtue 
which is so far modern that it has not yet 
acquired a distinctive name. I mean the 
duty of keeping oneself in vigorous health, 
founded on a knowledge that this is gen- 
erally possible. Setting aside the para- 
mount claims of his duty to God and his 
neighbors, this is incomparably the most 
important thing which a boy can learn at 
school." The rest of the article deals 
with the evils which most endanger the 
benefits that may be derived from a right 
use of football. Such are the luxurious 
and costly dinners furnished from the 



gate-money of the matches, the growth of 
professionalism which, together with the 
system of cup contests, introduces a rather 
sordid spirit far inferior to the rivalry of 
pure sport. 

'* Confessions of a Village Tyrant," by 
the Rev. Edward Miller, presents one side 
of the controversy between the so-called 
agitators on the one hand, and the Estab- 
lished Church and its allied forces on the 
other. The writer is a clergyman, and he 
gives his experience in two parishes, in 
one of which he was vicar, and in the 
other rector, with the efforts he made to 
benefit his neighbors and the result. One 
of the main of these was to give allot- 
ments to the laborers out of the glebes, 
which, however, could not be made to pay. 
Then there came a reading room, of which 
the writer at first took the leading part in 
managing, until he thought it better to 
retire under an unprovoked attack. Those 
who succeeded him could not make it a 
success. ** After the lapse of three or four 
years the room was closed and few people 
regretted the loss." After this we have 
an account of another trial of allotments, 
this time after the Allotment Act, and 
they seem to have paid better in this par- 
ish. "The value of these confessions 
consists in their being a true record of 
facts, and in their presenting a specimen 
of the courses of many parish priests, who 
have striven quietly to do good with lov- 
ing kindness to all, of whatever class, 
who have been under their spiritual charge. 
. . . Schools have been built through 
their zeal, and largely with their money; 
churches restored, or enlarged also and 
improved, or reared entirely; allotments 
let out; parish institutions set on foot; 
help sent continually from their private 
funds to the sick and needy." Very much 
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of all this is true, but the great weakness 
of the Established Church is that it tends 
to be out of touch with the people, and 
that the clergy are derived from a differ- 
ent class of society from the mass of their 
parishioners. 

"The Queen and her First Prime Min- 
ister," by the Hon. Reginald B. Brett, 
gives a charming account of the early 
years of Queen Victoria's reign when 
Lord Melbourne was her chief friend and 
adviser. " Seldom has a woman been 
called upon to play a more difficult part 
than the young girl, hardly eighteen 
years old, who, in June, 1837, stood with 
bare feet, and in her night-dress, receiv- 
ing the homage of the lords, who had 
come to announce to her that she was 
Queen of England." As Prime Minister, 
it was Lord Melbourne's duty to be al- 
most the guardian of the Queen, and 
** he was quickly absorbed by the novel 
and exciting duty that had fallen to him. 
No human relation could be more fas- 
cinating than that in which he stood to 
the Queen. Perhaps no man before or 
since has quite filled the place that Lord 
Melbourne occupied in the life of a girl 
who was not his wife or his daughter. 
For five years he saw the Queen every 
day. He was formed, as an acute ob- 
server noticed, to ingratiate himself with 
her. The excitement— for it could have 
been no less to him, a man of the world, 
with a romantic bias, as well as a keen, 
practical intelligence — of having to guide 
and direct such a pupil can well be imag- 
ined. He never betrayed his responsi- 
bility nor presumed upon his position. It 
is difficult to overestimate the value to 
England and to the Empire, of the four 
years of teaching which the Queen re- 
ceived at Lord Melbourne's hands. Specu- 



lation staggers at the prospect of w-hat 
might have occurred had Queen Victoria 
exhibited the obstinacy of her grand- 
father, the partisanship of Queen Anne, 
or the unconscientious neglect of duty so 
conspicuous in George the Fourth.*' 
When, owing to a change of ministry, 
Lord Melbourne had to give up his rela- 
tions with the Queen, he seemed to lose 
interest in life and did not long survive. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

An article on "Self-Government," by 
W. S. Lilly, in the December Fortnightly 
Review, is an attempt to put the nations 
of the world in the way of what the writer 
considers a truer idea of self-government 
than they at present possess. "They are 
proud enough of what they had, but poli- 
tics both in England and America are not 
what they ought to be. The saying of 
Mr. Henry George's is quoted: *Our two 
great political parties have really nothing 
more to propose than the keeping or tak- 
ing of the offices from the other party.' 
The 'rings' and the 'bosses' control the 
House of Representatives. The Senate 
has become, practically, an assembly of 
plutocrats. English politics are much on 
the same level." The Duke of Devon- 
shire said last August that "neither party 
had been altogether indifferent to the 
temptation of bidding for the Irish vote, 
and of bartering English interests and 
Empire in exchange for the power that 
the Irish vote would give." Members of 
the House of Commons nominated by a 
caucus can have little independence and 
"nothing is more significant than the 
slight account in which the virtue of 
veracity is now held in the House of 
Commons. . . . French politics are 
noted for the undue prominence given to 
personal issues. The reality of self-gov- 
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ernment was opposed to all this, and in 
an individual man means the supremacy 
of the rational nature over the emotional, 
the predominence of the moral over the 
animal self." The same may be said of 
the state with the addition that it is the 
masses of the people that represent the 
emotions and the passions. *'Man," he 
maintains, "should count in the social or- 
ganism for his true political value. And 
the political value of men differs greatly." 
The result of all this is the advocacy of 
the representative rather of interests, than 
individuals, which works itself out in prac- 
tice with a reformed House of Lords that 
shall have both the will and the power to 
be a check in the too hasty action of the 
House of Commons. 

"History and Sea Power," by *' Nauti- 
cus," deals more especially with the 
theories put forward in the books of 
Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S. N. " *The In- 
fluence of Sea Power upon History, 1660- 
1783,' and *The Influence of Sea Power 
upon the French Revolution and Empire, 
1793-1812,' which it may with truth be 
asserted, have already firmly established 
themselves as the standard strategical 
histories of the periods with which they 
deal." Previous to the publication of 
these volumes the subject had never 
received any thought or satisfactory 
treatment. Mahan is the discoverer of 
sea power as a defined and isolated factor 
in history as Priestley was the discoverer 
of oxygen. "The author bids us regard 
the sea as a wide plain, over which men 
may pass in all directions, but on which 
some well-worn paths show that con- 
trolling reasons have led people to choose 
certain lines of travel rather than others. 
We are to remember, too, that travel and 
traflSc by sea have always been easier and 



cheaper than by land. It is obvious that 
he who dominates the plain, across which 
transport is so cheap and facile; who can 
at will have a path or a trade-route; and 
who at all times retains for himself the 
ability to move freely hither and thither 
upon every part of the plain, holds a posi- 
tion vastly superior to the position of any 
of his neighbors." As examples of this 
power, we have the wars of Rome and 
Carth'age and the wars of England and 
France at the end of the last and begin- 
ning of the present century. By devoting 
themselves rather to the drilling of their 
men than to the improvement of their 
ships, and by seeking rather than avoid- 
ing general actions, the English managed 
to ruin Napoleon. The conclusion of the 
article is to the effect that England's 
naval supremacy is a strong guarantee of 
peace if really effective, and that England 
owes the duty to Europe of keeping it 
beyond all doubt. 

" Clothing as a Protection Against 
Cold," by Dr. Robson Roose, contains a 
good deal of practical and useful informa- 
tion. " Food and raiment are primary 
necessaries of life, and the mutual relation 
between these requisites is so close that a 
deficiency of one may to some extent be 
compensated by a full supply of the 
other." The article then deals with pure 
wool with its "numerous and pointed ser- 
rations," and shoddy which is made from 
old woolen goods. Clothes keep the body 
warm, not because they themselves pos- 
sess heat but because they prevent the 
radiation of heat from the body, and ac- 
cording as they do this more or less, they 
are known as " warm " or " cool " fabrics. 
"The conducting power of linen and 
cotton is nearly twice that of wool," and 
so of course it is " cooler." The warmth 
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of clothing also depends upon the amount 
of air that it keeps entangled in the 
meshes formed by its fibers and upon the 
friction that in some cases they produce 
on the skin. "The principal conclusions 
may be, briefly stated : First, as a protec- 
tion against cold, woolen garments of 
equal thickness are much superior to 
either linen or cotton, and should always 
be worn for underclothing. Furs and 
leather are serviceable against great cold 
and especially against severe wind. 
Water-proof clothing should be reserved 
for very wet weather, and generally for 
persons who are not taking exercise and 
are exposed to it. Second, the value of 
several layers of clothing as compared 
with a single warm garment should be 
borne in mind. Third, as a protector 
against cold, a garment should not fit 
closely to the body, but should be com- 
paratively loose and easy, so that a layer 
of air is interposed between it and the 
skin. A loosely woven material is warmer 
than one of an opposite character. 
Fourth, the wearing at night of woolen 
clothing is not generally desirs^ble; cotton 
or linen is far better.'* 



REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Education is what Edmund Burke des- 
ignated as " the cheap defense of nations," 
and what Wendell Phillips was pleased to 
call "the only interest worthy the deep, 
controlling anxiety of the thoughtful 
man." Its value is happily expressed in 
an unusually interesting article in the De- 
cember Review of Revieivs, written by the 
distinguished English teacher and linguist, 
Mr. Walter Wren, and entitled " A Talk to 
Young Men on Education." 

Education is three-fold — of body, 
mind and spirit. "That of the body 



comes first. Without health and strength, 
and the gayety and lightness which come 
of a sound body, mind and spirit cannot 
be properly educated and cultivated. . 

. . . . Amusements should be the 
medicine of the soul by which we obtain 
rest. 

" Now for the mind. Make the best 
possible use of every power. Store the 
armory of your minds with every availa- 
ble weapon to fight the battle of life with. 

. . . Remember Bacon: * Reading 
maketh a full man, conference a ready 
man, writing an exact man* . . . The 
first problem of all — shall education be 
directed toward the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, or toward the study of those 
subjects alone which make up what is 
commonly called * culture * ? has been set- 
tled wrongly by many. It is clear that 
education should do two things: First, 
bring out, develop, and strengthen the 
powers of the mind, just as a proper 
course of training in games and athletics 
does the powers of the body; second, 
teach useful knowledge. Those who com- 
pel boys to spend nearly all their time on 
the study of dead languages starve the 
second half, which is of far more impor- 
tance to that great majority which, on 
reaching manhood, have to earn their own 
living, and want to be taught while boys 
that which will best enable them to do it. 
There are one or two things that you 
should be sure not to do. Read no bad 
books. In your allotted span of life you 
will not have time to read all the good and 
useful ones. Do nothing to weaken, to 
soften, to emasculate, to water down your 
power of mind. Use no cribs or pretended 
short cuts. Face your difficulties like 
men; look them straight in thf face. 
There is no royal road to learning. 

" I now come to the last, and by far the 
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most important — the education of your 
moral sense and conscience. Spiritual 
power is better than that of body and 
mind combined. The education of the 
body and mind rightly conducted lead to 
it. Spiritual power will help you to 
trample Satan under your feet; to fight 
successfully the lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eye, and the pride of life, which 
three include all vice. They mean sen- 
sualty. avarice and pride, and cover the 
ground. 

"Study the Gospel story — in Greek 
when you can — especially the Sermon on 
the Mount. Be brave as well as strong, 
brave enough to set a good example, to 
refuse to follow a bad one, to confess 
Christ before men. Vice may be pleas- 
ant, but remember that out of their pleas- 
ant vices boys and men make whips to 
scourge themselves. It has been said 
that * Youth is a blunder, manhood a 
struggle, old age a regret.' Rut the fewer 
the blunders of youth, the fewer the 
regrets of old age. The man, whether 
young, or middle-aged, or old, who could 
say on his death bed, * I never told a lie, 
I never said or did anything unworthy of 
a gentleman, I never said or did when a 
boy anything 1 would not have said or 
done in my mother's presence,' would be 
the happiest of the happy; his physical, 
mental, and moral education would have 
been perfect indeed." 



ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

A free man is the center of an ideal 
political system. On the same principle 
democracy of government and democracy 
of labor are incompatible and should be 
inseparable. This is the predominating 
thought in a discussion of *' Democracy 



in America," by Francis Newton Thorpe, 
in the December Atlantic Monthly, The 
writer asserts that democracy in our 
country is but slightly original, being a 
chapter in the history of industrial adjust- 
ment. " No American colony broke 
wholly with the past. The necessity for 
unrestricted labor compelled a democ- 
racy. Had the vast area now comprised 
within the United States been occupied, 
at the time of its discovery by Euro- 
peans, by a wealth-accumulating people, 
however civilized, who permitted Euro- 
pean conquest, the conquerors would not 
have set up a democracy. The story of 
Mexico and Peru would have been re- 
peated of the Mississippi Valley. 

*' It was the necessity for labor that 
dethroned the king, and enthroned the 

people, in America The fate 

of democracy hangs on free labor. As 
long as the free man can labor to the 
satisfaction of his wants in this country, 
democracy is a condition as well as a con- 
sequence of his labor. Remove the field 
or the rewards of his labor, and democracy 
will disappear. It will be named despot- 
ism, and it will go the way of other 
despotisms." 

The element of decay in our democracy 
is designated as the cheapness at which it 
holds man. But our democracy is but in 
a rudimentary stage and experience alone 
will be the panacea for existing evils. 
** Time is the best friend of democracy. 
The canal-boy of today is the president 
of tomorrow. The sons of august sena- 
tors become street-car conductors. The 
daughter of old Scrooge founds a hospital, 
or endows a school. Labor will have its 
own. In the evolution of democracy in 
America, industry shall receive its own 
and no more. The administration of 
government is the chief public concern. 
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But in that administration man must be 
credited to his full estate. Man, the citi- 
zen, must reckon with himself, and face 
his own destiny. Though crafty devices 
may seem to shift the burden of citizen- 
ship, the burden will always be found in the 
ever-increasing wants of the citizen him- 
self. In democracy, as in other forms of 
the state, it is government of man for 
man that is wanted. Though the state be 
convulsed, though it be subverted, man 
will remain. The evoli^tion of man is the 
hope of the state." 



THE ARENA. 

Today much is heard pro and con 
of the controvertible theme, so-called 
"higher criticism," and not infrequently 
are theologians arraigned for adherence 
to critical methods. Professor William 
Sanday, A. M., D. D., LL. D., expresses 
himself in the December Arcfm under the 
title *'Aims and Methods of the Higher 
Criticism," as believing that criticism leads 
to and not away from the supernatural. 
The term "higher criticism" is regarded 
as unfortunate and its rigorous suppres- 
sion is recommended inasmuch as it is 
employed "both by friends and foes, not 
as relating to the subject matter of the 
criticism, but to the way in which it is 
handled, and as if it meant criticism of a 
superior kind wielded by superior per- 
sons." 

The task of the critic is both delicate 
and difficult. In answer to the question 
as to what criticiism, considering the risks 
to which its subjects critic and listener, 
has to offer as a reward, the writer asserts 
that "the one reward which criticism offers, 
and the one object which it proposes to 
itself, is the better understanding of the Bible, 
and along with it the more vital apprehension 



of that which the Bible enshrines y Thus criti- 
cism should not be confused with exegesis, 
as the higher criticism merely "prepares 
the way for exegesis, chiefly through the 
application of the historical method^ 

It has only been during the last century 
that critical methods have been applied 
to the Bible, and while there have been 
"all sorts of shades and degrees of reason 
and unreason, of success and failure," 
there has been a steady advance toward a 
more perfect modus opera?idi, "On the in- 
tellectual side it may be taken as certain 
that criticism has led and is- leading to a 
real gain in truth. We may expect to see 
its extravagances one by one stripped 
away, and the whole reduced by degrees 
to a firm and compact structure. 

" Can we give a like reply when it is 
asked, what has been the effect of this 
higher criticism upon religion? I do not 
doubt, for myself, that here, too, it has 
had a good effect. If it has really, as we 
claim that it has, contributed to a better 
understanding of the Bible, that alone 
must surely be a gain. To be- enabled to 
see the heroes of the Bible as they really 
were, to understand the times in which 
they lived, and the great spiritual forces 
which they set in motion, must needs be 
helpful. The old understanding of the 
Bible was apt to be mechanical. It was 
apt to consist in the application of proof- 
texts detached from their context and 
hardened into dogmas. The new under- 
standing brings the reader of the Bible 
into living contact with inspired men, and 
with the unfolding of great principles. It 
sets before him the kingdom of God as 
divinely founded and conducted to that 
spot of space and time on which he him- 
self stands. To feel that one is one's self a 
part in all this grand movement, to feel 
that the same God whose hand is so vis- 
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ible in the history of His ancient people of 
Israel is now guiding us to the yet further 
accomplishment of His purpose, cannot 
fail to be at once stimulating, humbling and 
encouraging. It cannot fail to move at 
once to wonder and to gratitude; in 
other words, it cannot fail to touch the 
deepest springs of religion 

" It ought, however, I think, now to be 
distinctly understood that the higher crit- 
icism of the Bible as such, makes no as- 
sumptions of a philosophical or theologr 
ical character, and certainly none which 
interfere with a full belief in a real object- 
ive inspiration of the books to which it is 
applied. It is what it professes to be, 
and it does what it professes to do and 
nothing more. It discusses the author- 
ship and date of the biblical books by the 
same methods as those by which it would 
discuss the same questions in the case of 
a classic of profane literature. When the 
book to be examined is historical, it dis- 
cusses also its character and value as his- 
tory; but it does this on grounds which 
come properly within the province of crit- 
icism, and it entirely refuses to be bound 
by any such postulate as to the impossi- 
bility of the supernatural. If there are 
critics who adopt this, they do not do so 
as critics; and my own belief is that by 
doing so they spoil their criticism." 

Professor Sanday writes as an English- 
man and in the concluding paragraph 
says: **With us the battle has been 
fought, and to all intents and purposes 
won. And the consequence is that Eng- 
lish Christianity has a feeling of hopeful 
energy and expansiveness about it, such as 
it has hardly had since the days of Milton. 
There are also signs, not a few, that the 
best self of America shares in this feeling. 
We do not doubt that in the end the two 
Countries will march forward together, and 



that the time is not far distant when this 
momentary check will be looked back on 
as a regretable episode which it may cost 
some trouble to get over, but which must 
be got over, and consigned to speedy 
oblivion." 

"This is pre-eminently a decade when 
people are to be satiated with fact, not 
fancy. The world has ** grown tired of 
fairies and angels, and asks for flesh 
and blood. It looks on life as it exists 
today — both its beauty and its horror, its 
joy and its sorrow. It wishes to see all; 
not only the prince and the millionaire, but 
the laborer and the beggar, the master and 
the slave. We see the beautiful and the 
ugly, and know what the world is and what 
it ought to be, and the true picture which 
the author saw and painted stirs the heart 
to holier feelings and to grander thoughts. " 
Very naturally with this trend of affairs 
has literature and art swung from idealism 
to realism. Clarence S. Darrow is a de- 
fender of realism in a very readable article 
entitled '* Realism in Literature and Art," 
in which he asserts that most of the lit- 
erature and art the world has known is 
untrue. The time was when *' no one 
dreamed that there was any beauty in a 
common human life or any romance in a 
fact. The greatest of the earth had not 
yet learned to know that every life is a 
mystery and every death a tragedy; that 
the spark of the infinite, which alone 
transforms clay to life, animates alike the 
breast of the peasant and the soul of the 
prince. The world had not learned that 
the ant hill was as great as Mont Blanc and 
the blade of grass as mysterious as the 
oak. It is only now that the world is 
growing so delicate and refined that it can 
see the beauty of a fact; that it is develop- 
ing a taste so rare as to distinguish be- 
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tween the false and true; that it can be 
moved by the gentle breeze as well as by 
the winter's gale; that it can see a greater 
beauty in a statement true to life than in 
the inflated tales which children read. . . 

" When the beauty of realism shall be 
truly known, we shall read the book, or 
look upon the work of art and, in the light 
of all we know of life, shall ask our beings 
whether the image that the author or the 
painter creates for us is like the one that 
is born of the consciousness which moves 
our souls, and the experiences that life 
has made us know. 

" Realism worships at the shrine of na- 
ture. It does not say that there may not 
be a sphere in which beings higher than 
man can live, or that some time an eye 
may not rest upon a fairer sunset than was 
ever born behind the clouds and sea; but 
it must know that through countless ages 
nature has slowly fitted the brain and eye 
of man to the earth on which we live and 
the objects that we see, and the per- 
fect earthly eye must harmonize with the 
perfect earthly scene. To say that realism 
is coarse and vulgar, is to declare against 
nature and her works, and to assert that 
the man she made may dream of things 
higher and grander than nature could un- 
fold The realist would teach a les- 
son, but he would not violate a single fact 
for all the theories in the world, for a 
theory could not be true if it did violence 
to life. He paints his picture so true and 



perfect that all men who look upon it 
know that it is a likeness of the worldthat 
they have seen; they know that these are 
men and women and little children whom 
they meet upon the streets, and they see 
the conditions of their lives, and the moral 
of the picture sinks deeply into their 
minds. 

*' It is from the realities of life that the 
highest idealities are born. The philoso- 
pher may reason with unerring logic and 
show us where the world is wrong; the 
economist may tell us of the progress and 
poverty that go hand in hand. But these 
are theories, and the abstract cannot suffer 
pain Not all the world is beauti- 
ful, and not all of life is good. The true 
artist has no right to choose only the 
lovely spots, and make us think that this 
is life. He must bring the world before 
our eyes, and make us read and think. 
As he loves the true and the noble, he 
must show the false and bad. As he 
yearns for true equality, he must paint the 
master and the slave. He must tell the 
truth; must tell it all; must tell it o'er and 
o'er again, till the deafest ear will listen 
and the dullest mind will think. He must 
not swerve to please the world by paint- 
ing only pleasant sights and telling only 
lovely tales. He must paint and write 
and work and think until the world shall 
learn so much, and grow so good, that the 
true will be all beautiful, and all the real 
be ideal." 



PRO TEMPORE. 

O, dead, dead Moon among the spheres, 
Ride on your way in courtly train. 
Reflecting back from your domain 

The ashes of a million years! 

Teach the poor groveler of the earth 
That death awaits the globe he treads, 
And all sliall make eternarbeds 

Within the womb that gave them birth! 

Teach him when forces all allay, 

Such as controlled the Moon — bright sphere. 

When cooled throughout, and the last tear 
Of its great seas have dried away. 

That she will die who was so grand, 
For winds will then refuse her breath, . 
And all that lives the seal of death 

Will stamp with unrelenting hand! 

The barren mountain towering high. 
Uncrowned beneath thp living spheres, 
Will stand the skeletons of vears, 

As monuments to all the dead. 

The forest's giant that awaits, 

A fleeting hour, tho' dead will stand. 
And hold within his shriveled hand 

The crumbling ashes of the Fates. 

Great cities that arose sublime 
Will totter down among the piers. 
Thro' which they 'rose, and all the years 

Will be as one in course of time. 

The Sun will march jstill on apace, 

And shine upon the night's dead Queen, 
And on the Earth, but all his sheen 

Cannot re-animate a face. 

Ah, worlds are transient and exist 

A moment only — just a dash — 

A glow, a quiver, then a flash — 
The dial turns, and all is mist. 

N. J. Clodfelter. 



Prof. Max Muller, Oxford Udi 



UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENTS. 



By J. Sinclair Stevenson, M. A., B. D. 



It was just nine years ago that the first 
University Settlements broke ground in 
that vast wilderness known as East Lon- 
don. The idea was not exactly a new one. 
Some fifteen years before, John Ruskin 
had invited Edward Denison, Brooke 
Lambert and John Richard Green, the his- 
torian, to his house at Denmark Hill to 
discuss the problem of the poor. And the 
conclusion they came to was pretty much 
the germ of what we now know as the 
Settlement idea. But it was not till the 
practical genius of Canon Barnett, the- 
vicar of St. Jude's Whitechapel, took hold 
of the idea, that it realized itself in any- 
thing so tangible as bricks arid lime. 
Canon Barnett's proposal was to form a 
center in his parish, where university men 
from Oxford and Cambridge might come 
and live for longer or shorter periods of 
time, bringing the culture and knowledge 
and breadth of mind which they had re- 
ceived from the University to bear on the 
life of the poor. They would, for ex- 
ample, assist in the organization of charity, 
and in giving lectures and entertainments 
of various kinds, but more than all they 
would gain for themselves some practical 
knowledge of the problems of East Lon- 
don, such as would make them better fit- 
ted to deal with them in the future, whether 
as plain citizens or as the guides of public 
opinion in church and state. 

This suggested to a number of Oxford 
men the idea of carrying out a similar 
plan under more definitely religious aus- 
pices; and thus in the fall of 1884, Toyn- 
bee Hall in Whitechapel and Oxford 



House in Bethnal Green started quietly 
out to begin their now well-known work. 
For a time the new plan seemed to be 
merely on its trial, but not for long; the 
experiment from the very first proved a 
marked success; and great labor move- 
ments like the Dock Strike of '89, no less 
than the ordinary municipal and school- 
board elections, have given unmistakable 
indications of the far-reaching influences 
of an attempt, even on so modest a scale, 
to bring the trained intellect and ardent 
enthusiasm of the university man into 
touch with the noble independence and 
heroic endurance of the poor. Such an 
experiment, so eminently successful, even 
when tried on this small scale, was not 
long in receiving the reward of imitation; 
and the settlements of both sexes which 
have since sprung up in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, in New York and Philadelphia, 
in Boston and Chicago, as well as in other 
parts of London, are the most eloquent 
testimony to the far-sighted wisdom of 
the plan. 

Toynbee Hall and Oxford House, though 
characterized from the first by an utter 
absence of jealousy or even rivalry be- 
tween them, followed entirely different 
and clearly defined lines of work, one or 
other of which has in the main character- 
ized their younger sisters. 

Toynbee is chiefly an educational insti- 
tution. Its aim was not distinctively re- 
ligious, or even philanthropic, though the 
religious side had its undoubted place, 
and the organization of charity has always 
been a marked feature in its work. But 
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what it sought most of all to do was, by 
clubs and lectures and social gatherings, 
to give the intelligent men of the district 
the chance of acquiring something of 
that many-sided intellectual, artistic and 
social education which makes the average 
cultivated man comparatively independ- 
ent of his environment. Thus its work 
has Iain not so much among the very 
poor, as among the respectable class of 
artisans and store clerks, who had enough, 
perhaps, of this world's goods to keep 
the wolf from the door, but whose life 
was one round of a dreary, unbroken 
monotony, such as, perhaps, Whitechapel 
alone can show. Hence its lectures and 
literary societies have made it a kind of 
East London University, while those who 
look on it as a charitable institution for 
the relief of the destitute are often aston- 
ished to read of excursions organized un- 
der its auspices to Switzerland and to 
Florence. 

Oxford House, however, started with 
the object of helping primarily the vicar 
of the parish in which it found itself in 
the definite task of reaching the working- 
man, and by interest and sympathy bring- 
ing him to look with more favor on 
that religion which he had learned to dis- 
like and even despise. The residents, be- 
ing all, with the exception of their head, 
laymen, naturally gave their attention 
more to the secular branches of the work, 
organizing clubs, first among the well-to- 
do artisans, but never stopping till they 
had reached the lowest class of laborers, 
and by social entertainments, evening 
classes, athletic clubs and technical train- 
ing, as well as by assisting in house-to- 
house visitation of the district and the 
organization of charity, showing the peo- 
ple the many-sided influence for good that 
a true Christianity ought to possess. But 
even in this secular work the idea was not 



lost sight of, that they were there for the 
purpose not merely of trying to brighten 
the lot of the poor, but of doing this as 
Christians, and of working so as to bring 
men to the knowledge of Christ. The 
work has grown rapidly, and now the 
array of activities of various kinds con- 
nected with Oxford House would fill 
pages; the clubs controlled by it might 
be counted probably by the score, while 
the advent in the district within recent 
years of ladies* settlements from the Ox- 
ford Halls and Cheltenham Ladies* Col- 
lege has enabled work to be begun for the 
women and girls similar to that which was 
already being done for their more fortu- 
nate husbands and brothers. 

Another settlement in a northern city, 
where the present writer had the privilege 
of spending some of the happiest months 
of his life, may serve as a type of a some: 
what humbler kind, and yet perhaps for 
that very reason more within the reach of 
all. 

It was worked by a Theological Semi- 
nary in that city with the assistance of one 
of the West-End churches, which supplied 
part of the funds, undertook some branches 
of work such as the Sunday-school, and 
provided the lady visitors, without whom 
any such work must be at best lame and 
one-sided. The seminary had been work- 
ing this mission district for some years 
before the settlement was thought of, and 
the question was therefore entirely one of 
better methods on known ground. It had 
to start, however, without much outward 
show. The settlement itself consisted of 
the two top flats of a tenement house, 
where, however, the small and rather 
draughty rooms and the limited accom- 
modation were easily compensated for by 
the air which, at least in winter, was pure 
and fresh enough, and a view such as can 
be had from few **slum" houses, toward 
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the rocky sides of a Scotch mountain, 
which rose up not so very far beyond the 
sea of roofs and chimneys that lay be- 
tween. Our mission room was a disused 
church in somewhat ill repair, and our 
club had to be content with two small 
basement rooms with low ceilings and 
such a general air of dinginess and decay 
(the house was condemned and has, I 
trust, by this time met its doom) that it 
took all the energies of enthusiastic 
Christmas decorators to make it look 
reasonably cheerful even once a year. 
There were eight of us settlers, and we 
could count among us in those two years 
men from five countries and three conti- 
nents, and at one time the eight of us repre- 
sented something like ten or eleven col- 
leges and universities — English, Scotch, 
Irish, German and American. Yet we 
were fortunate in finding ourselves singu- 
larly Unanimous as to both the ultimate 
object of our work and the means by 
which it should be attained, and per- 
haps to this under God, more than 
to anything else, was due what- 
ever success was obtained. Our work 
centered round the Mission Hall. There 
was little attempt made to attract by 
offering opportunities of intellectual cult- 
ure or social entertainment, though this 
element was not meant to be neglected; 
but our avowed object all along was to 
win that district for Christ, and all else 
was made subservient and openly so, to 
that end. At our head was the mission- 
ary, at that time a student like ourselves, 
whose business it was to conduct the mis- 
sion services, to visit the district, every 
family in which was known to him, and 
then to organize and oversee the work of 
the rest. The idea aimed at, though never 
more than partially carried out, was to 
make each settler responsible for some 
one branch of the work, in which he in 



his turn would fit other men from the 
seminary to assist him. Thus one would 
have charge of the work among the chil- 
dren, another of the Boys' Brigade, an- 
other of the Boys' Club; while with re- 
gard to the men's club, the settlers were 
supposed to be in and out constantly, and 
the definite charge of it was given to non- 
resident members of the seminary, who 
took it in turn to spend an evening a 
week there, and were thus themselves 
also brought into touch with the district. 
The club, in spite of its dingy room, 
flourished wonderfully. Not long after 
its formation some trouble arose, and the 
committee (composed of the workingmen 
themselves) decided to reorganize it on a 
temperance basis, so that every member 
of the club, so long as he remained a 
member, would be ipso facto an abstainer. 
The result was that the majority of the 
club resigned on the spot. But within a 
few months it was larger than ever, and 
before long made quite a reputation for 
itself in indoor and outdoor games, beat- 
ing some of the best workingmen's clubs 
in the city, and at the same time gaining 
a marked character, unfortunately not too 
common, for the sober and quiet be- 
havior of its members on their way to 
and from such contests. A Mutual Im- 
provement Society was added to the 
club in the course of time, which re- 
vealed the fact on the very first night 
of its meeting that most of its mem- 
bers were pronounced atheists. By meet- 
ing them in a friendly spirit and discuss- 
ing and reading week by week together 
on religious and scientific topics, it was not 
long before almost every man had ceased 
to proclaim any antipathy to Christianity 
whatever. But undoubtedly the main 
work that had to be done was the house- 
to-house visitation, by means of which 
many a lasting friendship was made among 
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the poor; while had life down there been 
for us in any sense a sacrifice, instead of 
being considered a coveted position by all 
the members of the seminary, it would 
have been amply rewarded by coming 
into contact with the little children as 
they played on the streets, by gaining 
their confidence and affection — a very 
easy task — and by seeing the lessons they 
learned in the ** children's church " bear- 
ing visible fruit on the street or in the 
yard, where I have seen a proud and selfish 
little girl lend her toy to one she con- 
sidered far beneath her, and doing it, I 
truly believe, for Jesus* sake, while big 
lads would sometimes be seen carrying 
out lessons of chivalry learned through 
the Boys' Brigade in the very genuine if 
somewhat novel form of holding the skip- 
ping-rope for the despised girls; and no 
invitation I ever received gave me so 
much pleasure as one from three little 
children who rather shyly asked me to 
accompany them a little way out of the 
town and join in a '* feast," when the four 
of us one damp March evening sat on a 
stone and divided half a box of figs, one 
apple and a bag of '* sweeties " to our com- 
plete satisfaction. 

This settlement, it will be see^, has no 
very novel points to recommend it; and 
it is partly for that reason, as well as be- 
cause it was the only one on which I was 
personally qualified to speak, that I have 
dwelt somewhat fully upon it, because, 
being simply the application of the "settle- 
ment" principle to ordinary mission work, 
it may appeal to many who would shrink 
from the difficulties of the more elaborate 
kind of settlement, with all the compli- 
cated machinery it involves. 

That a settlement is in Smy sense the 
ultimate ideal to be aimed at in our work 
among the poor is not of course to be 
thought of for a moment. The fact must 



never be lost sight of that what has made 
all such work so supremely difficult in 
these days is the unnecessary and unnat- 
ural condition of things that is involved 
in the local separation of rich and poor. 
These problems can never be satisfactorily 
solved until rich and poor not only meet 
together in God's house, which they cer- 
tainly do not at present, but live together 
in the same district and in the same street; 
when poverty is no longer a badge of in- 
feriority, and manual labor has ceased to 
be thought incompatible with the position 
of a cultured gentleman. There is no rea- 
son whatever in the nature of things why 
the rich man should be especially the re- 
spectable man; and the reason why we 
cannot at present allow our children to 
associate with the children of the poor is 
no eternal law of nature or society, but is 
to be sought simply in the vicious system 
which has allowed the poor to grow up 
generation after generation uneducated 
and almost uncivilized, excluded from any 
possibility of learning the "manners," 
which, as the old Winchester motto says, 
"makyth man." And yet even now, in 
spite of all, it does not take long to find 
among the very poorest true gentlefolk 
whose acquaintance it is an honor as well 
as a pleasure to possess. Meanwhile, 
something must be done to bridge the 
gulf that separates poor from rich, and as 
it is obviously impossible under present 
circumstances for those who have children 
under their care to live where they would 
be exposed to the moral and physical 
dangers which infest the poor quarters of 
our cities, the only way is that those who 
are not thus tied down should feel it to 
be a duty as well as a privilege to live 
among the poor. There is no reason why 
clerks and business men and clergymen 
and doctors and lawyers* and those who 
are engaged in practical politics should 
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not go in large numbers to live in such 
settlements. No one is so busy,at least no 
Christian ought to allow himself to be so 
busy, with his own affairs as not to have 
some time to spare for helping others; 
and if one is living on the spot, it is mar- 
velous how little time such work need 
take. Ten minutes at the club on your 
way from town will soon give you the ac- 
quaintance and even friendship of num- 
bers of workingmen. An odd half hour 
in the evening will allow of two or three 
families in the neighborhood being visited; 
while the club social or the monthly "at 
home," when the club becomes a parlor, 
and the members with their wives and 
families are invited to meet your up-town 
friends, with magazines and pictures and 
music to help the conversation, will often 
form a refreshing oasis amid the tedious 
round of society dinners and parties. 

But probably for the present at least 
we shall have to look in this as in so 
many other things mainly to our uni- 
versities. The average university man 
has qualifications for such work which few 
other classes of men possess. He has 
leisure and enthusiasm; his mind is gener- 
ally more open during college years than 
at any other time of his life to new ideas; 
and his training is generally such as to 
prepare him at least to some extent for 
the study of social problems.f Oxford men 
may be excused if they recall with pride 
how the great religious movements in Eng- 
land, from the Lollards and the Reformers 
down to the Methodist Revival and the 
Tractarian movement, as well as this new 
departure in social work in our own day, 
have had their rise on the banks of the Isis 

*The '*poor inan*s lawyer" has become quite a featare of 
thelfanafield SetUement in North London. 

t It is probably the encouragement given to the stady of 
Sociology and Political Philoeophy at Oxford that has en- 
abled her in so many respects to take the lead in this more- 
ment. 



and found their leaders no less than their 
soldiers among the younger members of 
the university. And the universities of 
this country, with their highly developed 
Christian organizations and the strong, 
healthy. Christian tone which has of late 
become so marked a feature among them, 
have an opportunity of giving a new im- 
petus to social work such as falls to the 
lot of few generations. Especially is this 
the case in the city universities, where as 
in New York and Boston and Philadelphia 
and Chicago the university is within reach 
of the slums, so that men while actually 
studying at college can with little diffi- 
culty engage in such work. And what 
applies to the universities applies still 
more to the theological seminaries. There 
is nothing so deadening to a true spiritual 
life as the intellectual study of the truths 
of religion, where it is not all the time 
backed up by actual contact with the 
needs and sorrows of the world, which it 
is the province of religion to cure. But a 
seminary in which every dormitory was a 
settlement in some dreary slum, where the 
study of the poor had as important a 
place in the curriculum as the study of 
Hebrew, and where pastoral theology was 
illustrated and accompanied by pastoral 
work, would turn out men, none the less 
scholarly indeed for having given some 
attention to practical work, but with a 
sympathy, knowledge and enthusiasm 
gained in their years of study such as 
might solve many of our most difficult 
problems in a single generation. 

With regard to the practical working of 
such settlements, it is no mere theory, but 
a deep conviction, born of sad experience 
of the failure of settlements, which have 
tried to raise the poor by culture alone, 
that compels the conclusion that any such 
institution which desires to do real work 
for the poor must be thoroughly, openly 
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and even aggressively religious. Any- 
thing short of this may indeed attract for 
a time, and may even bring some benefit 
to the higher class of artisans, who would, 
however, probably be able to raise them- 
selves in any case, but must fail to touch 
the. great mass of the poor. What the 
poor need above all things is a Savior 
from sin, and it is not because the church 
has preached such a Savior to excess, but 
rather because she has not preached Him 
to the poor at all, confining her ministra- 
tions largely to the rich, or else has 
preached to them from the pulpit of a 
lofty superiority rather than from the 
humbler level of a self-sacrificing life in 
their midst, that she has so hopelessly 
failed in her mission, And further, this 
settlement must not only do definitely 
religious work, but if the work is to be at 
all permanent, it must all center round the 
mission church. No mere chapel or mis- 
sion room will do. By such means you 
may indeed do much good of a kind, but 
you fail entirely in one all-important re- 
spect, namely, in building up out of those 
who are won to a better life a growing 
band of men who by active help, but far 
more by the example of a consistent 
Clvristian life, will do more than we out- 
siders can ever hope to do, to influence 
their fellowmen. The mission room is, 
in the long run, no better in this respect 
than the open air preaching, or the casual 
gift of a tract (important as both these 
agencies are); it never gets beyond the 
individual. What we must aim at is to 
fill these districts not with outside agencies 
for the distribution of religious any more 
than monetary charity, but with living 
Christian communities which shall them- 
selves do the work we try to do, but with 
greater skill and sharper weapons than our 
clumsy attempts can provide. To insure 
the more practical and vigorous co-oper- 



ation of the settlement with the mission 
church, the warden or head of the settle- 
ment should, if possible, be one of the 
mission clergy (for in a well- worked mis- 
sion church one minister will seldom suf- 
fice). Let him be as far as possible a 
young man like the other settlers, but one 
whom they will have no difficulty in look- 
ing up to and obeying. He should be 
something of a general, too, because much 
of his work will depend on his power 
of organizing the unique force at his 
command. The settlement may in uni- 
versity towns consist of the students 
themselves, who will soon find the work 
the most delightful recreation possible 
after their mental studies, while as for ex- 
ercise, the more they feel compelled for 
their own sakes to introduce it in every 
form into their boys' and men's clubs, the 
better for the boys and men. But where 
this is found impracticable, or where the 
university is not in the city in which its 
work lies, there are surely many among 
the younger graduates who, while engaged 
in their business or professions, will be 
able to form a permanent nucleus round 
which the college men can gather for a 
week or a month of their vacation. 

The wealthy up-town churches will 
readily be got to supplement the funds 
when necessary, but American students 
have already given concrete evidence that 
no religious enterprise on which they have 
set their heart is in any danger of failing 
or even going begging for lack of money. 
And while a well-equipped building for 
residence and club-room should always be 
erected as soon as possible, the initial 
outlay need be very small, just enough, in 
fact, to provide simple furniture for a few 
rooms hired in an ordinary tenement, and 
the barest necessities for the club. Six 
or eight men thus living together can easily 
without any heroic asceticism reduce the 
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cost of living to considerably below the 
average cost of rooms and board; for 
while there should be nothing approach- 
ing a subsidizing of the workers, yet the 
settlement should be brought within the 
means of the poorest student. 

That some new departure of this kind, 
and that on an extensive scale, is needed 
at once, no thoughtful man will doubt for 
a moment. The masses are not merely 
in danger of becoming lost to the church; 
they have already become alienated from 
her, and the church has only too often 



given color to the suspicion that she 
dwells with the rich and condescends to 
the poor. No one can afford to shirk 
responsibility or duty at so urgent a crisis; 
but it lies mainly in the power of the 
students of this country to lead the van, 
and thus by an example of ardent enthu- 
siasm and willing devotion to rouse the 
church to a deeper sense of her duty and 
more faithful efforts to atone for the past. 
It is to them that we must look for help, 
but no one who knows them need fear 
that we shall look in vain. 
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RAM'S HORN. 

The heart is the greatest of all battle- 
fields. 

A rose measured by its fragrance makes 
a cabbage' head look little. 

The man who would have done so and 
so if he had been there, never gets there. 

One of the devil's best hiding places is 
behind a pile of money. 

There are two sides to every question, 
but bigotry never sees but one. 

The man who lives only for himself is 
engaged in very small business. 

Keep your heart full of sunshine, and 
God will soon give you a face to match it. 

It is a risky thing to get mad and stay 
that way until after sunset. 

When you bid your sin good-by, don't 
shake hands with it. 

Human nature on the throne is no bet- 
ter than human nature in the gutter. 

Some people think themselves firm 
when they are only pig-headed. 

There is no such thing as doing right 
from principle without being well paid 
for it. 



There is more help in an ounce of en- 
couragement than there is in a ton of 
advice. 

The more noise a man makes in politics 
the more he is down on excitement in 
religion. 

Cares will come, but it is not God's in- 
tention that we should keep one of them 
over night. 

To read a bad book is as good a way as 
you can take to let the devil know that 
you would like to be better acquainted 
with him. 

When the Athenian senate, on account 
of the disposition of the Greeks to make 
gods and demi-gods of their great men, 
forbade any artist from attaching his 
name to his work, Phidias evaded the 
edict by cunningly cutting his own image 
in the embossed shield of his Minerva, 
so that to efface it was to destroy the 
statue itself. So the image of a teacher 
goes into the structure of the soul of his 
pupil, so that to remove it would be to 
annihilate him who bore it. 
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THE INTERIOR. 

" The proper study of mankind is man." 
Since Pope wrote the line the world has 
come to a profounder conviction of the 
truth. All other sciences are of value in 
proportion as they help man to know him- 
self. But to know himself is in a most 
true sense to know the universe. 

One of the hopeful signs of the times is 
the increasing attention paid to the condi- 
tion of the poor and the working classes. 
Emphasis is given in kindly deed to the 
real brotherhood of man. There can be 
little doubt that the church of the past 
has dealt too exclusively with man's 
spiritual wants, and failed in many in- 
stances to exhibit that interest in his tem- 
poral needs which the great Head of the 
Church never failed to feel or show. We 
have not simply mission churches but in- 
stitutional churches, industrial schools, 
college settlements, and such magnificent 
charities as the Pratt, Drexel and Armour 
institutes. All of these are not simply to 
help the poor, but better yet to help the 
poor to help themselves. Our theological 
seminaries are now arranging their work 
so that the students shall not only be 
students of hermeneutics, and apologetics, 
and all that, but students of men and 
women in their everyday homes. The 
divine method of healing the world's 
diseases is by personal contact and sym- 
pathetic touch. 

The universe is keyed to divine joy. 
and the purpose of human life, the object 
for which we are put on earth, is to get this 
ensphering joy into practical expression 
in society and between individuals. 



HARPER'S WEEKLY. 

Slum-work as an experiment is quite 
different from slum- work as an everyday 
mission. Yet the tri-colored flag of the 



Salvation Army leads many a self-sacrific- 
ing humanitarian to spend his life in the 
oppressive atmosphere of crime and 
misery with the hope that the miserable 
outcasts of society may, perchance, be 
lifted to a higher plane of life. Mrs. 
Maud Ballington Booth gives in a recent 
number of Harper's Weekly a vivid descrip- 
tion of " The Women's Work in the 
Slums." Surrendering the comforts and 
refinements of home, dressing in the garb 
of poverty and sharing the mean accom- 
modations of the impecunious, it is "with 
love and constant kindly deeds that the 
slum-workers of the Salvation Army have 
won their way from cellar to garret, from 
dive to saloon, making themselves neces- 
sary to their neighbors, showing them 
that real Christianity is disinterested, in- 
tensely practical, and believes sincerely in 
the Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of all men, 

*' In New York, Chicago, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and Buffalo, day 
and night, summer and winter, patiently 
and lovingly, away out of sight, between 
forty and fifty young women, without sal- 
ary or worldly recompense, are passing in 
and out of the most wretched homes and 
haunts of sin, seeking, as Christ did, the 
most needy, the most debased and most 
hopeless, and by their patient toil win- 
ning them back to life and hope and 
goodness. Fearlessly they visit from sa- 
loon to saloon, talking and praying with 
the rough, drunken crowds who, gathered 
therein, are drinking and blaspheming, 
their pure, earnest faces carrying convic- 
tion of the truth of their words. 

" They have no male escort with them 
to protect them; their own goodness and 
purity are about them like a wall of fire, 
silencing and impressing the very lowest 
and most degraded, and arousing in the 
hearts of the men to whom they go with 
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their loving message the dormant sparks 
of chivalry that still exist away beneath 
the hardened coating created by their 
tough lives and many sins. 

** By the side of the hopeless fallen 
woman in the lowest dives you would find 
them talking of the possible purity and 
brightness that may yet chase the dark 
shadow of death from the future. You 
could see many a poor painted face wet 
with tears amid the coarse laughter, the 
fetid fumes, and noisy dance of those 
night revels as the girl has been drawn 
aside and lovingly talked to of Jesqs and 
the loving message He has sent of pardon, 
hope, and restoration, with a tender re- 
minder of ** mother" and **home" in the 
now far-away past. Down into cellars 
God's messengers have groped their way, 
and found there human beings sleeping 
on the damp ground in places where light 
was dim, and where rats ran around and 
scampered over them, and the bitter cold 
crept in to start fatal maladies in their 
worn and hungry bodies. 

** To these in the darkness and poverty 
and sickness, as messengers of light, these 
brave, true-hearted girls have gone, and 
have brought help and comfort. Not 
there alone, but away up in the garrets, 
where the rafters hang low, covered with 
funereal drapings of soot-laden cobwebs, 
their faces have brought sunlight brighter 
than that which dirt and old rags have 
effectually kept out of the window." 

This is heartology combined with soci- 
ology, and without this union philanthropy 
is apt to degenerate into mere sentiment. 



THE DIAL. 

A brief historical retrospect of fictional 
evolution is given in a recent number of 
The Dial, by Richard Burton, under the 
title, ** The Persistence of the Romance." 



The explanation of this resurgence of the 
romance today is found in the fact that 
" all the world loves a story, as it does a 
lover; and psychologic interest, the analy- 
sis of motive and character, will never 
take the place of that objective interest 
which centers in action, situation and dc- 
atonement 

"The instinct for romance is the instinct 
for illusion, a request for pictures of a 
livelier and lovelier world than that we 
live in; it were foolish not to expect its 
gratification in art all along in the devel- 
opment of our literature. With this con- 
tinual out-cropping,this cyclic persistence, 
of the romance in English fiction, notable 
contributions of this kind may be antici- 
pated in the near future as a rebound from 
the deification of the psycho-analytic. The 
public is eager for it, and the writers of 
fiction take heart for the attempt, or by a 
natural resilience are of the tribe of Dan. 
But whether the movement produce mar- 
vels of romantic composition this decade 
or the next century, it is safe to say that 
the field will always be cultivated, appeal- 
ing as it does to a permanent taste and 

satisfyingan inevitable hunger 

The romance of the future will present 
such high interests keeping pace with the 
evolution of society; and its vantage- 
ground over the romance of years agone 
will be that it is firm-based on truth, to 
the phenomena of life, and is thus, in the 
only true sense, realistic. Nobler in con- 
tent, and persistent in type, the romance, 
broadly viewed, may be regarded as that 
form of literature which more than any 
other shall reflect the aspirations of the 
individual and the social progress of the 
state." 



HERALD AND PRESBYTER. 
A very sensible remark is credited to 
Mrs. Carlisle. She said: **The more 1 
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see wealthy establishments the less I wish 
to preside over one of my own. The 
superior splendor is overbalanced by the 
nferior comfort, and the only indisputa- 
ble advantage of a large fortune — the 
power of helping other people witb it — all 
these rich people, however good and gen- 
erous their heart may have been in the 
beginning, seem somewhat enchanted into 
never availing themselves of." 



NEW YORK OBSERVER. 

In the home are the beginnings of life, 
social, national and ecclesiastical. . . . 
As water cannot rise above its level, no 
more can the religion of a country rise 
above the level of the religion of the fam- 
ilies which make up the population of the 
country. Of all the problems of our age 
not one is more important or urgent than 
the preservation of the religious exercises 
of the home in their primitive purity and 
power. Back of all social and political 
questions stands this question of home 
religion, holding in it the key of the posi- 
tion. There can be no doubt that if all 
our homes were really Christian, the 
Christianizing of the rest of life would be 
an easy task. The highest patriotism 
seeks the best welfare of the state, and 
that best welfare is inalienably bound up 
with the constant and universal practice 
of home religion. 



THE ADVANCE. 

'* Philanthropy as a Social Factor," is 
considered in a recent number of the Ad- 



vance by John Visher, secretary of the Ill- 
inois Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions. In the concluding paragraph this 

humane hope is expressed: 

** Would that all good men and women 
would rise to the high plane of their bet- 
ter moments, giving not only their sub- 
stance but themselves to those in need. 
What a glorious offering it would be on 

the altar of philanthrophy! 

Standing shoulder to shoulder and keep- 
ing step, we would strike at root-causes, 
and apply effective remedies. We would 
enact laws protecting the weak and 
ignorant. We would secure sanitary con- 
ditions which would almost empty our 
hospitals. We would put an end to the 
traffic in narcotic and alcoholic poisons 
through the frowns of public sentiment. 
We would so simplify and expedite the 
procedure of our courts of justice, that 
the rights of the poor man would be with- 
in his easy reach. We would tide our- 
selves over times of industrial stagnation 
by opening new avenues of labor. We 
would scatter the surplus population from 
the congested centers of metropolitan 
cities into the wholesome environment of 
rural communities where the family is the 
unit of social order. We would kindle 
new hope into the eye of every despond- 
ent son of man. To the blind we would 
give eyes, to the deaf hearing, to the 
dumb speech, to the lame feet; and the 
hands of all, even of the imbecile and 

a 

idiot, we would train to some useful task, 
and inspire every heart with some noble 
impulse." 



THE ALTRUIST'S CORNER. 



It was Charles Lamb who said, " No 
one ever regarded the first of January 
with indifference." And, in truth, that 
semi-sad, semi-happy hour between the 
passing of the old year and the ring- 
ing in of the new should be a time 
rich in reflection and rich in resolution. 
Reflection of the past but emphasizes the 
truism — ** Four things come not back: 
The spoken word, the sped arrow, the 
the past life and the neglected oppor- 
tunity." But the future is rich with new 
opportunities and new possibilities. The 
coming months can be made the brightest 
year of our lives by applying, each of the 
three hundred and sixty-five days, the 
lesson of self-forgetfulness. 

True, we are what the yesterdays made 
us. But the past " immortalizes itself in 
the living present." In the light of the 
yesterdays should be found a truer phi- 
losophy for the today and the unknown 
future. Above all, there should be in- 
corporated in the resolutions for the new 
year the thought that three decades hence 
there will be men and women upon the 
stage of life who will be better or worse 
by the good or ill resolutions of today. 

The past year has become a memory, 
perhaps a regret, but the future is a hope. 

As a nation the thoughts that will ever 
cling to the year of '93 center round two 
events — The Columbian Exposition and 
the hard times. The one is a matter of 
pride, glory, honor. The other is an 
-event depressing, discouraging, even dis- 
creditable. 

Happily, the hard times are passing the 



night of gloom and approaching the 
dawn of a better, brighter day. With 
the transformation comes the realization 
that the panic was discreditable in the 
face of the fact that there was no neces- 
sity for it. There is as much money in 
the country as there was this time last 
year, and there are not only as many 
men willing to work but the work is here 
to be done. 

It is high time that less be said bemoan- 
ingly of the past crisis, and more done 
now to relieve the present and build for 
the future. Mr. Stead recently said that 
it would be a great thing for Chicago 
when the body politic remembers that 
God is not dead, and the same remark 
may at present be appropriately addressed 
to the entire American commonwealth. 

As to future prospects, the Rev. Frank 
M. Bristol struck the keynote when he 
said: "The future will be just what we 
make it. Our purpose will give it its 
character. There is a large sense in 
which God would have every man be his 
own prophet. One's resolution is one's 
prophecy. With all the promises of 
divine grace God would have every man 
fall back on his own energies, on his own 
manliness. There is no bright hope, no 
bright outlook for the man who has no 
great inspiration. A man is just what his 

. resolution is. Tell us his purpose and 
there is the interpretation of him, of his 
manhood. There, too, is the revelation 
of his destiny. Leave all your discourag- 
ing pessimism behind. Do not prophesy 
ill, but good. Have the purpose within 
you to bring along better times and better 

48 
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times will come. Men who hope large 
things are public benefactors. Men of 
hope, to the front." 

After all, prosperity is no just scale; 
adversity is the true touch-stone. And 
this hideous cloud of homelessness and 
destitution that is passing reveals on the 
sky of the past many lessons. 

Individually speaking, hard times are a 
test of manhood. It is not the palma sine 
pulvere that builds character; it is the man 
who possesses courage in the time of mis- 
fortune that is the hero. It was Cicero 
who said of men: "They are like wine; 
age sours the bad and betters the good;" 
and it was Richter who added: "We can 
say that misfortune has the same effect 
upon them." The noble souls are those 
that rise above disaster and are stronger 
thereby. 

In a word, out of this financial depres- 
sion will come new proof of the necessity 
for the brotherhood of man not merely 
on paper. Out of the soil of the winter of 
1893-94 may be grown a greater man- 
hood, more catholic, more humane. 

id 

Speaking more broadly, the recent panic 
reveals as one of the most painful things 
the universal feeling of distrust in our 
brother. There has been too much of 
the thought — Do your neighbor or he will 
do you — and too little cultivation of the 
feeling expressed by Longfellow when 
he said: "Being all fashioned of the self- 
same dust, let us be merciful as w-ell as 
just." The panic emphasizes the fact that 
capital and labor must co-operate. The 
best definition of a millionaire, according 
to a well-known reformer is, "God Al- 
mighty's money-bag;" and indeed if the 
millionaire gathers and uses the gold dust 
for the regeneration and elevation of his 
unfortunate and impecunious brother, he 



is a millionaire to the end of time. An- 
drew Carnegie offered to capitalists an 
example worthy of emulation when he re- 
cently agreed to give $5,000 everyday for 
two months to relieve the wants of the 
unemployed of Pittsburg, providing alike 
sum would be contributed by the people 
of that city. Not only that, but in the 
true spirit of altruism, he continued to 
run his steel mills at a loss in order that 
employment might be given his workmen. 
It is with noble intent that he thus offered 
assistance to the men, women and chil- 
dren who have contributed directly and 
indirectly to his success. 

Other intelligent capitalists are think- 
ing more and more of industrial problems. 
Whatever returns these money kings may 
choose to make in the present distress 
should be looked upon as a recognition of 
obligations not before understood. It is 
to be hoped that the time will come when 
some sort of equitable division of profits 
and just sharing of losses will forever re- 
move the urgent demands for wholesale 
charity. #% 

Another silver lining to the passing 
cloud is found in the fact that the hard 
times have been an incentive to a broader 
philanthropy. It has made altruists of 
men. Many a selfish hand has been ex- 
tended to inspire an unfortunate brother 
with fresh courage to fight the battle for 
bread. There are people, unfortunately^ 
who make hard times an excuse for penu- 
riousness, and not only make hard times 
harder, but themslves miserable and des- 
picable. On the other hand, many a lux- 
urious liver has- realized as never before 
the genuine happiness of giving the 
money usually expended in selfish pleas- 
ure for the common necessities of life of 
a less-favored but worthy fellow-being. 

And then think of the retail charities. 
Think of the numbers never to be known 
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till God's judgment will reveal the "Inas- 
much as ye did it unto the least of these, 
my brethren, ye did it unto Me." Think 
of the numberless private demands for 
relief. Many a man, like the lamented 
Professor Tyndall, makes a gift with the 
caution, "Don't say who it is." It is 
rapidly getting abroad that this cele- 
brated scientist and philosopher was the 
most benevolent of men, never permitting 
a case of distress to go unrelieved in 
whatever station of life. 

Briefly stated, all the intricate prob- 
lems of philanthropic endeavor have been 
studied cs never before in this hour of 
miserable uncertainty, and the lesson of 
self- forget fulness has been learned by 
many for the first time. 

Those of us who believe that goodness 
has not entirely departed from the the land 
should use every opportunity to collect 
statistics about the kind and generous acts 
of men. For some cause vice is tabulated, 
classified and numbered. The world is 
told how many murders have been com- 
mitted, how much expended to damn 
men's souls. A sickening array of facts 
confronts us in- the statistics of crime. 
Now is the altruist's time to find out the 
good deeds of the race, to draw balances. 
Our eyes would stand out with astonish- 
ment at the large number of efforts for 
human good, if such facts could be ob- 
tained. 

Charitable institutions were not entirely 
wanting in ancient civilizations, and his- 
tory has preserved the records of benevo- 
lence. But it is unquestionably due to the 
broader humane notions of Christianity 
that the large equipment of charitable ap- 
paratus of the present day owes its inspi- 
ration. Far in advance of all other sys- 
tems of religion does it stand in all altru- 



istic matters, and yet we are told that 
Christianity is losing ground in the United 
States. This is the story of the Buddhist 
priests who came to the Parliament of Re- 
ligions. Instead of being profoundly im- 
pressed with the superiority of western 
Christian ideas these men feel that "Chris- 
tianity is merely an adornment of society 
in America." And all the time we have 
flattered ourselves with the notion that 
our religion was real life with us. It must 
be that the Parliament failed in these 
cases, for far more than ever is the hu- 
maneness of the Man of Galilee seen in 
all true efforts to help and save men. 

While philanthropy is on the qui vive 
it is an opportune time to suggest the con- 
struction of club-houses for workingmen. 
Man is an animal and an intensely social 
animal. This inborn craving leads him to 
seek the society of others, and we have 
innumerable club-houses all over the 
country as trysting places for upper ten- 
dom and middle classes. But did you 
ever realize the deplorable fact that there 
is no place for the workingman to go ex- 
cept to the saloon to satiate this instinct- 
ive longing. Chicago, for instance, has 
within her gates over seven thousand 
saloons, while the number of temperance 
club-houses could be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

If, in the most dense part of each ward 
of every large city, there should be erected 
municipal club-houses for the persons who 
live in that neighborhood— club-houses 
equipped with reading-rooms, gymnasium, 
cafe, they would be so many light-houses 
to guard against the breakers of a seeth- 
ing humanity in a crowded metropolis. 
Prevention in lieu of cure is the cry of 
the philanthropist today, and club-houses 
for workingmen come on the prevention 
list. 
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I. Professor Max Muller. 



I had been in Oxford some months, be- 
fore I was honored by the formal invita- 
tion to attend a luncheon at Number 
Seven, Norham Gardens. It was a sunny 
day in May. Oxford at this time of year 
is at its best. The city with all its asso- 
ciations is interesting enough at anytime. 
But there is a peculiar charm, comes over 
one, as he strolls the quaint old streets at 
this time of the year. The old college 
walks, moss-covered monuments of a past 
century to which clings the tendrils of the 
ivy coming out in its new suit of green, 
seem to suggest the extremes of youth 
and old age, and show us how young life 
is dependent upon and clings to old. 

I had never seen Professor Muller. I 
tried to recall my earliest knowledge of 
him, but could not. It seemed to me that 
every one in America lAiew about the dis- 
tinguished Orientalist. I had attended 
the university services in St. Mary*s, for 
the invitation was for Sunday, and at the 
close had found my way through a very 
pretty part of University Park to Meso- 
potamia, and back again to the lodge 
gate. Nothing impresses me more than 
the beauties of nature, and as I turned 
from Norham Gardens into the large iron 
gates which were already open, I felt that 
Nature was that day at her best. The 
house which was formerly occupied by 
Professor Goldwin Smith is an unostenta- 
tious structure, built for convenience and 
comfort rather than for any architectural 
display. The front, as is usually the case 
in English houses, stands near the street 



while the back part looks out upon the 
lawn with its drives, flow^ers and fount- 
ains. The dining-room and kitchen are 
next to the street, while the drawing- 
room, library, etc., look out upon the gar- 
den. My ring at the door was answered 
by a young man in swallow-tails, who 
conducted me through the corridor and 
announced me to those in the drawing- 
room. Mrs. Muller came forward first, 
extending her hand very cordially, and 
then the Professor. The other guests 
were the Misses Fern (Americans) and a 
young gentleman from the university. 

Professor Muller has a very candid 
manner. He was in the best of moods 
and put everybody at ease. He is of av- 
erage hight and well built. He has a high 
forehead, a genial countenance and hair 
almost snow white. His eyes have lost 
none of their brilliancy, although he looks 
through gold-rimmed eye-glasses. The 
drawing-room has no gaudy furniture, but 
everything is decidedly cosy and comfort- 
able. Choicest etchings and art works 
ornament the walls. The large windows 
look out upon the lawn, which is very 
pretty, and just beyond is University Park. 
We forgot for the moment that we were 
chatting with the foremost scholar of the 
age. That the man so genial and inter- 
esting to us had proven equally interest- 
ing and entertaining to the highest 
potentates of the world and had had all 
sorts of honors laid at his feet, did not for 
the moment cross our mind. His manner 
made us oblivious to the fact that he had 
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reached a plain beyond the loftiest con- 
ception of our dreams or imagination. 
We were unconsciously as easy as if we 
had been in the home of some friend. 
When dinner was announced and we had 
taken our places in the dining-room there 
was the same pleasing simplicity. The 
same individual who had admitted us 
served at the table. There was a con- 
spicuous absence of the powdered wig, 
and such like paraphernalia. The table 
was not burdened with varieties of food at 
any time during the repast. The courses 
were simple, but so well prepared that they 
would have . delighted the taste of the 
most fastidious epicure. 

After dinner tea was served in the 
drawing-room. Then we all took a stroll 
in the garden, as the lawn is called, ad- 
miring the shrubbery and new blooming 
flowers. I came away with a greater re- 
spect and admiration for scholarship. It 
had, in the person of Professor Miiller, 
given me a newer conception of its real 
meaning. Since that first visit it has been 
my great fortune to call a number of times 
at the famous house in Norham Gardens, 
and I have seen nothing but that which 
has added to my appreciation of true 
greatness. 

Professor Miiller was born in Dessau, 
Germany, in 1829. His father was Wil- 
helm Miiller, the song-writer, warrior, 
novelist and poet. But his greatest con- 
tributions to the world were the many 
beautiful songs he composed. Two or 
three years ago the Professor unveiled a 
beautiful monument to the memory of his 
father, in Dessau, the city where both were 
born. The marble for the monument was 
furnished by the Greeks as a mark of ap- 
preciation for the services rendered them 
by the patriotic productions of the " song- 
writer." Professor Miiller was but four 



years old when his father died at the early 
age of thirty-three. The young man soon 
made his mark as a student. At the age 
of twenty-five he had won such a reputa- 
tion for scholarship that he was honored 
by being elected to a professorship and a 
fellowship in Oxford University. Although 
he is now about sixty-five years old, he is 
an untiring worker. During his eventful 
career he has been the recipient of all 
sorts of honors. He has been made a 
member of the French Institute, given the 
notable distinction of some ancient order 
by the German emperor, etc. The Queen 
of England has for long been a great ad- 
mirer and a warm friend of the well-known 
scholar. More recently the Sultan of 
Turkey has honored him by granting to 
him special privileges and special honors 
such as has been bestowed by that oriental 
potentate upon no other individual. 

I am not competent to speak of the 
value of Professor Max Miiller's contribu- 
tions to the intellectual world. That is 
without the present purpose of this letter. 
It may not be out of place to say just a 
word about Mrs. Miiller. She is a charm- 
ing woman, a splendid conversationalist, 
and possessed of that happy faculty of 
making her guests feel that she takes a 
keen interest in them personally, and in 
their plans and operations. I have never 
yet seen her when she was not in the same 
sweet mood which characterizes her. She 
is a native of England (one of the western 
counties) and, although a grandmother, 
is still very handsome, leaving scarce a 
mark of the inroads of age. I think I am 
warranted in saying that no people out- 
side of America appreciate more the 
honor and esteem paid them by the Amer- 
ican people than do Professor and Mrs. 
Max Muller. 



YOU AND I. 



I want to express my gratitude to all 
those who have lent me a helping hand 
in speaking of the Review to their 
friends, and to those who have given me 
words of encouragement. 

Sometimes a word of encouragement 
does more to make a man out of a boy 
than any amount of ordinary training you 
can instil into him. 

Just before Christmas, a little boy who 
does errands in one of the offices in the 
city, giving all his earnings to his parents, 
came into my office and said, ** I have 
taken a name for the Review." When I 
returned him one dollar of the two he had 
brought me, he thanked me warmly and 
said, ''I am so glad. Now, I have some 
money for Christmas." And he is not 
the only one who has been made happier. 
I believe in the boys and girls, and it is a 
good thing to start them out in ''business 
for themselves." I have, as a further en- 
couragement, decided to continue the 
offer to give ha// the subscription money 
to the boy or girl taking new names. 

In this way I hope to extend a helping 
hand to many who in these times are not 
only deserving, but who really need what 
money they can earn. The offer will be 
continued another month. Let friends 
suggest it to the deserving. It is so much 
better to teach people to earn their 
money. 

Not only can young people accomplish 
much, but older people find the work profit- 



able. The Altruistic Review finds 
friends everywhere, and it is anxious to 
extend its acquaintance. 

We have an excellent premium list, 
which our readers will do well to look 
over. 

If this Review happens sometimes to 
reach some person who is not already a 
subscriber, it is in the hope that he will 
become one. There will, in any case, be 
no bills sent him. That is the plan of the 
magazine. We have not, and never expect 
to reach the point where we are com- 
pelled to force subscribers into our ranks. 

We are now prepared to offer some de- 
serving,, energetic young lady a rare op- 
portunity for securing a piano. To any- 
one sending us three hundred new sub- 
scribers we will give choice of a fine Pease 
or Conover piano, which cannot be bought 
from the factory for less than S450. A 
few months, or possibly only a few weeks' 
work is all that is necessary. 

Now for the young men. We will give 
the best $150 pneumatic-tired bicycle 
forone hundred subscribers. The time of 
year will soon be here for bicycling, and 
this will afford the means for some one to 
get the best machine without any cash 
outlay. For further offers see the page 01 
premiums at the back. 

In the next number, under this depart- 
ment, will be given extracts from letters 
sent us as to what people think of the 
Review. 
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Criminology. By Arthur MacDonald. 

Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 416 pp. 

$2.00. 
Abnormal Man, Essays in Education 

AND Crime and Related Subjects. 

Bv Arthur MacDonald. Government 

Printing Office, Washington. 

These books of Mr. MacDonald's are 
of special interest from the fact that the 
author knows what he is writing about. 
They are the labor of a specialist. As 
government expert in the Education Bu- 
reau the author has enjoyed at home and 
abroad peculiar advantages of observation 
and research. Crime and criminology, 
far more in this country than in Europe, 
have hitherto expressed little more than 
the description of fearful acts of depraved 
men and the court records of their sins 
against society. It appears from Mr. Mac- 
Donald's books that the facts of abnormal 
man have been closely studied by special- 
ists in Europe for a long time, Italy lead- 
ing the way. The painstaking work of 
these men is now made known in our 
language. The large collection of statis- 
tics and typical casts he has gathered from 
all nations. An attempt has been made 
by him to classify these facts, a thing very 
difficult to do on account of the lack of 
satisfactory theories respecting crime. 
Criminology, not yet simplified enough to 
rank as a distinct science, is a new subject 
of detailed study. With other branches 
of sociology it is an attempt to separate a 
certain class of facts. General and funda- 
mental relations to other branches of social 
science and to life in general are only ten- 



tatively suggested. F'urther investigation 
is likely to modify, if not overthrow them. 
This is the history of all sciences. No 
one, however, can read these books under 
review without being forcibly impressed 
with the immense field under discussion. 
It seems co-extensive with the race. The 
enormities of abnormal man are as fright- 
ful as they are fitting to excite pity and 
arouse anxiety. To ascertain exactly what 
there is in our civilization to create crimi- 
nals, and what measures can be adopted 
to remove the causes and help the victims, 
these are the problems criminology will 
strive to solve. 

Of the two books, "Criminology is more 
of a classification of facts arranged in 
arbitrary order, apparently to suit the 
author's method of study. The first 
chapter on the evolution of crime reaches 
this rather unsatisfactory conclusion how- 
ever scientific it may be. On page 34 Mr. 
MacDonald says: ** Looking at man from 
a scientific point of view, he exceeds all 
others in criminality; he kills not only 
his own species, which the animals rarely 
do, but beings of all other species with 
impunity; those which it is not an advan- 
tage to kill he subjects to slavery. The 
egotism of the human species surpasses 
that of all others. The basis of this ego- 
tism is a combination of psychic and phys- 
ical force, not moral force.'' The author 
would have us infer that in moral force 
resides the power of correction and rem- 
edy. The government publication covers 
a broader field and discusses not only 
criminology, but criminal sociology, alco- 
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holism and insanity. Both books are 
made works of reference by their elaborate 
bibliographical lists and the valuable 
digests of all important publications. 
They are both also furnished with helpful 
indexes. Without any question crimin- 
ology has received from these books a 
powerful impulse toward the goal of a 
true science. No one interested in such 
matters (and who ought to be exempt) 
can afford to be without one or both of 
these. While they form for the reader a' 
very dark background, when read in con- 
nection with records of altruistic endeavor 



they make more brilliant man's effort to 
help his fellow, and make more dark the 
unreached area of abnormal humanity. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Note. — All books received will be noted here, 
and will receive in due time more formal and ex- 
tended attention. 

Traffic in Girls and Florence Critten- 
TON Missions. By Charlton Edholm. The 
Woman's Temperance Publishing Associa- 
tion, Chicago. 

Labor and the Popular Welfare. By W. 
H. Mallock. The A. and C. Black Co., Lon- 
don; MacMillan Co., New York. 



CURRENT EVENTS. 



November 26— Sunday. 

November 27 — Attempt made to reach Chan- 
cellor von Caprivi, of Berlin, with an infernal ma- 
chine. 

Strike of Scotch coal miners causes the price of 
coal to advance twenty-five per cent. 

Acceptance of the resignation of General Mas- 
ter Workman T. V. Powderly by the Knights of 
Labor. 

November 28 — The Afro-American Congress 
opened auspiciously at Cincinnati, with over four 
hundred and fifty delegates present. 

An unsuccessful attempt to send an explosive 
machine to Emperor William. 

Unveiling in Westminster Abbey of the memo- 
rial to James Russell Lowell. 

November 29 — Over six thousand destitute 
people reported in northern Michigan. 

Forty persons killed and cremated in a horri- 
ble railroad wreck near Milan, Italy. 

Announcement that cholera is alarmingly prev- 
alent in the Canary Islands. 

November 30— Princeton defeats Yale at foot- 
ball, and Harvard defeats the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Panic in Italy results from the suspended pay- 
ment of the Credit Mobilier at Rome. 

In a Catholic church at Krosche, Russia, twenty 



persons were killed and many wounded by troops 
sent to close the church. 

December 1 — The decree expelling the Jesu- 
its from Germany revoked, by a majority of 37, 
by the Reichstag. 

Report that a holy war against Christians is 
contemplated by the Moors of Morocco and 
Algiers. 

December 2 — An international exposition in 
London in 1896 or 1897 is announced. 

Death at Warwick Castle, England, of the Earl 
of Warwick. 

December 3— Sunday. 

■December 4 — Yesterday anarchists were pre- 
vented by police from holding a demonstration in 
Trafalgar Square, London. 

Resignation of James J. Van Alen as Ambassa- 
dor to Italy. 

The alien labor law decided unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Death of Professor John Tyndall, the well-known 
English scientist, resulted from an overdose of 
chloral administered by his wife. 

Announcement made by the new French pre- 
mier, M. Casimir-Perier, that real reforms and 
improvement of the condition of the working 
classes w6uld be the means used to combat 
socialism. 
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December 5 — Opening session of the National 
Baptist Congress, at Augusta, Ga. 

Ex-Premier M. Dupuy elected president of the 
French Chamber of deputies. 

As a protest of the Army bill the Austrian 
socialists contemplate a general strike. 

December 6 — Harvard Annex was re-christened 
Radcliffe College. 

The trial of Prendergast, murderer of Carter 
Harrison, begun at Chicago. 

Resignation of Signor Zanardelli as premier of 
Italy. 

Announcement that the sixteen weeks* coal 
strike in England resulted in a loss of over $165,- 
000,000 and the destitution of over 3.500,000 persons. 

December 7— One student lost her life in the 
burning of the Southern Female Seminary, at 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The first vessel constructed entirely of alumin- 
ium, the yacht Vendenesse, launched at St. 
Denis. 

December 8 — Announcement that the Pope 
will shortly recall Monsignor Satolli and make 
him a cardinal. 

Envoys offering to surrender sent by King 
Lobengula to the British. 

December 9 — Eighty persons, including thirty 
deputies, injured by a bomb hurled into the 
French Chamber of Deputies by Auguste. Vail- 
lant, an anarchist. 

December 10 — Sunday. 

December 11 — The burning of the famous 
granary in Antwerp, the Maison Hansatique, re- 
sulted in a loss of $1,600,000 yesterday. 

Opening session at Chicago of the thirteenth 
annual convention of the American Federation of 
Labor, 

Tax riots in Italy result fatally. 

A commercial treaty concluded between Spain 
and Austria- Hungary. 

December 12 — Twenty states represented at 
the opening session of the National Farmers' Con- 
gress, at Atlanta, Ga. 

New warships costing 880,000,000 will be built 
by England. 

December 13— Governor Altgeld is indorsed by 
the American Federation of Labor for pardoning 
the anarchists. 

December 14— Buffalo sustains a $1,500,000 
loss by fire. 



Commercial treaties with Spain and Servia 
adopted by the Reichstag. 

M. Frey, formerly Swiss minister to the United 
States, has been elected president of the Swiss 
Confederation. 

December 15 — The session at Washington. D. 
C, of the American Forestry Association, resulted 
in the election of J. S. Morton, as president. 

December 16 — The American Federation of 
Labor re-elects Samuel Gompers president. 

A freshet at Buffalo causes twenty-five hundred 
people to be made homeless, and damage to the 
amount of $100,000. 

Queen Victoria is said to be failing in health. 

December 17— Sunday. 

December 18 — Dynamite cartridges found in 
Paris yesterday, bearing the warning that if the 
bomb-thrower, Vaillant, is guillotined many depu- 
ties will be slain. 

In a message to Congress President Cleveland 
discusses the Hawaiian situation. 

Palermo, Italy, is the scene of another anti-tax 
riot. 

December 19 — Nominat'on of Wayne Mac- 
Veagh as Ambassador to Italy. 

The election of John P. Hopkins as mayor of 
Chicago. 

Five thousand strikers at Olneyville, R. I., re- 
turn to work at mill-owners' concessions. 

December 20 — Registration of Chinese begun. 

Amendments made to the Employers' Liability 
act rejected by the British House of Commons. 

December 21 — Information from Honolulu is 
to the effect that the provisional government would 
forcibly resist the restoration of the Queen. 

December 22— Announcement made that King 
Lobengula was defeated in battle, December 4, 
and afterward fled. 

December 23— Ten convicts pardoned by Pres- 
ident Cleveland. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad 
passed into the hands of receivers. 

December 24 — Sunday. 

December 25— The sum of 850,000 set aside by 
Wheeling, W. Va., to give employment to the 
needy unemployed. 

Christmas was observed by President Cleveland 
and his family at the White House. 
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SOME ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 



COSMOPOLITAN. 

OCCCMBCR. 
A Farewell to the White Cit>'. 
Lessons of the Fair. 
A White Umbrella at the Fair. 
People Who Did Not Go to the Fair. 
Amateur Photography at the World's Fair. 
A New World Fable. 
A Nation of Discoverers. 
Last Impressions. 
The Finances of the Exposition. 
Traveling With a Reformer, 
ly^tters of an Altrurian Traveller. 
American Notes.— In the Year of The Fair. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

OCCCMBCR. 
A Talk to Young Men on Education. 
Character Sketches : 
Serge Julich Vittc, The Russian Minister 

of Finance. 
Tom Mann, the English Labor Leader. 
Carter Harrison, of Chicago. 
Benjamin Joi»-ett, D.D., Master of Balliol. 
Charles Gounod. 

Lewis Rouchonnet, Twice President of 
Switzerland. 
Two Experiments: " Abbotsholmc " and 

" Bedalcs." 
Some Prospective Pilgrimages. 

GODEY'S. 

OCCCMBCR. 
Love Conquers. 
Apple Blossoms. 
The Dove's Doings. 
A Flying Trip to Florida. 
Personal Requisites of the Stage. 

CENTURY. 

OCCCMBCR. 
Chats With Famous Painters. 
Fleur-de-lis. 

I^iiader (Artists' Adventures Series). 
A Set of Sketches. 
Tlie Curious Vehicle. 
Pudd'nhead Wilson. 
Memories and Letters of Edwin Booth. 
By the Waters of Chesapeake. 
The Casting Vote. 
The Baby's Christmas. 
♦* Texas." 
Hector Berlioz. 

Our Day. 

OCCCMBCR. 
Constitutional Rights of Colored Citizcn.s. 
God in the Constitution. 
Boston Monday Lectures. 

Perils and Promises of the World's Fair. 

What is Sunday Worth to Religion. 



Overland Monthly. 

OCCCMBCR. 

Gardens of Christmastide. 
The Advertising Page. 
The Soul of Kaiulani. 
In the Stronghold of the Piutes. 
With Pick and Shovel. 
The Whistling Buoy. 
Butterflies That Come to Town. 
The Life of St. Alexis. 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

OCCCMBCR. 

Political Causes of the Business Depression. 
The Battle -Ship of the Future— A Reply to 

Admiral Colomb. 
The Mission of the Populist Party. 
Are Our Patent Laws Iniquitous? 
What Dreams are Made Of. 
Parliamentary Manners. 
Railroad Accidents in the United States and 

England. 
The Servant Girl of the Future. 
Thoughts on English Universities. 
The Hawaiian Situation. 

The Invasion of Hawaii. 

A Plea for Annexation. 

Our Present Duty. 

The Eclectic Magazine. 

OCCCMBCR. 

Atoms and Sunbeams. 

The Miners' Battle — and After. 

Village and Villagers in Russia. 

Christianity and Mohammedanism. 

Is Money a Mere Commodity? 

Jean Francois Millet. 

Goethe and Carlyle. 

" New Australia." 

The Brudenels. 

ist March, 1871. 

Waves. 

Color Vision. 

Journalism as a Profession for Women. 

Church and Press. 

January Days in Ceylon. 

Serpent - Worship in Ancient and Modem 

Egypt. 
The Tuscan Nationality*. 
The Poetry of D. G. Rosetii. 

LIPPINCOTT'S. 

OCCCMBCR. 

Sergeant Croesus. 

A Newspaper Sensation. 

When Hester Came. 

The Australian R.ibbii-Plaguc. 

In the Camp of Philistia. 

How to Cultivate the Body. 



Outing. 

OCCCMBCR. 

Mistress Marion. 

A Sable Nimrod's Error. 

Fitznoodle's Debut with the Ballyporeens. 

In Quest of Caribou. 

A Day's Fishing in Jamaica. 

A Medley of the Midway Plaisance. 

Still-Hunting Grouse on Snow. 

Foot 'Racing. 

Big Game of Ceylon. 

Canoeing on the Cuyumel. 

Lenz's World Tour Awheel. 

The National Guard of Pennsylvania. 

THE ARENA. 

OCCCMBCR. 

The Ascent of Life : Or Psychic Laws and 
Forces in Nature. 

The Higher Criticism. 

The Bank of Venice. 

The Wonders of Hindoo Magic. 

Can tke United States Restore the Bimetallic 
Standard of Money to the World. 

The Practical Application of Hypnotism in 
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vened and the "wise soothsayers" nre still as iK)or as church mice, and 
those who invested in city property, while it was vet cheap, arc now thn 
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other fellow.** Egotism looks out for self alone; in its fuller sense it recognizes 
no law, it is anarchism. 
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150 SUBSCRIBERS TO THIS 



Review will pay your Tuition, Board and Books for one year In ctiolce 
of the leading GOlleges of the country, is this not looking out for the 

other fellow ? 
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will graduate in a few years to devote their lives toward making the world better. 
Write at once and be one of the first hundred. 
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GOllBQB 063r FREE! Address ThE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW, 

CHICAQO, ILL. 

THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW is endorsed by Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
Professor James Bryce, M. P., Ex-President Harrison, Professor H. B. Adams, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, W. T. Stead, Edward Everett Hale, Ballington 
Booth, Joseph Cook, Rev. Drs. Henson, Noble, Withrow, Thomas, Gunsaulus, etc. 

The Only Magazine of its kind in the world, in everything it points 

to higher ideals. Send for Sample Copy and begin work at once. 
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THE MONTHLY ROUND-UP. 



To attempt to grasp the intricate 
mechanism of the play of present forces, 
is as difficult as to follow any given 
direction in the most confusing laby- 
rinth. He who sets out in life to ac- 
complish some w^ork for humanity, if he 
follows it up progressively and with 
proper force and energy, either becomes 
hopeful and optimistic, or finds himself 
groping about in the despair of hopeless- 
ness and pessimism. These inevitable re- 
sults are not alone due to the forces 
which one recognizes in his environments, 
but largely to the bias of his own opinion 
and the one-sidedness of his judgment. 
The superior endowment of reason which 
has been given to man is not always to 
his advantage. *' There is no seeming, no 
halfnessin nature, until the appearance of 
man. Unconscious creatures do the whole 
will of wisdom." 

As a matter of fact the world is full 
enough of the bad, to condemn it speedily, 
were it not full enough of the good to 
merit continued existence. The problem 
for solution among the thoughtful, is a 
right conception of the play of the forces 
of good and evil. Any just conclusions 
cannot be obtained without giving to 
every movement however trivial its due 
consideration. 

Cecil Rhodes, in South Africa, is push- 
ing civilization into the heart of the Dark 
Continent. In this he is doubtless doing 
a greater work for coming time than he 
knows. It is well for the future that some 
are ambitious. 



Anarchy, which is but the extreme ex- 
ponent of the law and spirit of egotism, 
has again received a check in the capital 
punishment recently inflicted upon Vail- 
lant in Paris. On the other hand brotherly 
good-will has received new impetus by 
the reconciliation of Bismarck with his 
young impulsive monarch. 

The peace of Europe now rests on 
a surer basis. William of Germany, 
and Alexander of Russia, both earnestly 
desire peace. The commercial treaty, 
which is practically accepted, will be no 
small factor in bringing Germans and 
Russians into closer relations. 

While the outlook for the future in the 
old world is more auspicious, war con- 
tinues in Brazil. Nor is it confined to 
that country. The people of South 
America are restless and impulsive. They 
are almost continually at war among 
themselves. Personal aims and ambitions 
lie at the bottom of most of their troubles. 
It is to be hoped that the people of the 
Southern Continent will soon find some 
nobler work for their energies than shoot- 
ing off each others' heads. 

THE devil's tail AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 

We deprecate bull-fights. The Louis- 
iana lottery has received our universal 
condemnation; but man-fights still draw 
crowds, and pay well. The Corbett-Mit- 
chell fight received more space in the press 
than would an announcement that one 
thousand men had been saved from hunger 
and cold, or that ten thousand had decided 
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that they would follow the example, and 
try to emulate the life of the lowly Naza- 
rene. Verily the devil's tail sticks through 
every page of the daily newspapers. 

I mention simply some of the forces. 
The solution must not fbe well spun 
theory, but a practical effort to live a 
higher ideal and realize a nobler concep- 
tion in our daily lives. 

GEORGE W. CHILDS. 

Probably few men, since the death of 
Franklin, have left such a legacy to the 
world as did George William Childs. Any 
amount of money or personal property 
pales before that greater endowment, 
the record of a life, which he has handed 
down as a benefaction to the youth of the 
world for all time. At ten years of age 
he began as an errand boy, working vaca- 
tions; at fourteen he went to Philadelphia 
beginning at $3 a week. At the end of 
three years he was receiving but $6 a week. 
He managed to do what many a young man 
with double that sum does not do, save 
money. That he was successful, the world 
knows, that fact in itself deserves little 
notice. What is much more important is, 
that he succeeded, and preserved his man- 
hood. His ideal of manhood was high and 
he realized it. He thought constantly of 
others, devoted his talents and his means 
largely for the benefit of his fellows. He 
dared to run a clean daily newspaper. He 
had the courage to be honest in all his busi- 
ness transactions, and the record of his life 
as a self-made man will kindle in the hearts 
of thousands yet unborn a desire to emu- 
late his example. His was the record of 
a noble life, affording a laudable excuse 
for his existence! What need for higher 
encomium. 

MR. GLADSTONE DOES NOT RESIGN. 

The announcement which recently ap- 
peared in the Pall Mall Gazette that Mr. 
Gladstone would resign when Parliament 



reassembled, was doubtless based upon 
little foundation. Mr. Gladstone is not 
in the service of his country from any 
motives of personal ambition. It is safe 
to say that nothing but a high conception 
of duty and the deepest feeling of patriot- 
ism holds him to his post, and so long as 
strength is given him to do service to the 
state he will not retire. 

SNOBBERY. 

This announcement in Mr. Astor's paper 
calls to mind that gentleman's extraordi- 
nary efforts to gain the recognition of the 
real literary set in London. Some years 
ago Mr. Astor went to London for ** the 
season." He took a " very fashionable 
house " in a very fashionable neighbor- 
hood. The price he paid for his lease 
was brought prominently before the pub- 
lic. There was no difficulty about getting 
into society. A man whose mental capac- 
ity is too diminutive to be measured (and 
Mr. Astor is a man of brains, if he does 
sometimes act like an ass), if only the 
girth of his pocket book is long enough, 
can get into society. There is always no 
small proportion of humanity ready like 
a fish to bite at whatever presents a glit- 
tering surface. Mr. Astor is ambitious. 
To mingle with the society people of 
London is not enough. He would rather 
be treated like a Lowell. He wants to 
become a member of the Saville Club and 
elbow with Leslie Stephen, Andrew 
Lang, Grant Allen, George Sala, H. Rider 
Haggard and the men who make up the 
truest aristocracy of London. With all 
this in mind he purchased the Pall Mall 
Gazette, and made it a conservative organ. 
An inexperienced Oxford man was paid 
$7,500 a year to edit it. But this did 
not prove the open sesame to every honor. 
The next move of the multo-millionaire 
was to found a magazine. What success 
he is making in ingratiating himself into 
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the good graces of the literati of London 
I do not pretend to say. I do know that 
on one occasion, while dining at the 
Saville Club, I heard Mr. Astor discussed, 
and he was not handled with gloves 
either. Humanity is much the same the 
world over, and English people would 
think much more of Mr. Astor if he were 
content to be a true American. Wisdom 
condemns snobbery, and the prince of 
snobs cannot hope for much indulgence. 

TWO CINCINNATI CHURCHES. 

After my reference last month to the 
churches, part in the newer development 
of philanthropy, I learned that the Ninth 
street and Lincoln Park Baptist Churches 
of Cincinnati had thrown their church 
doors open day and night, and that pastor 
and people, in each instance, were grap- 
pling with the needs of the unemployed 
in a very satisfactory manner. Dr. Rob- 
bins, of the Lincoln Park congregation, 
writes me as follows: "After we thought 
our resources were exhausted in aiding 
the unemployed, and could do scarcely 
anything more a little child from the pri- 
mary department at close of Sunday- 
school some two weeks ago handed me 
six cents, with which to buy coal and 
bread for the poor. I stepped upon the 
platform, held up the six cents, asked thfe 
people how much coal and bread they 
thought the six cents would purchase. At 
once money was handed me, and from 
that day to this I have had some money 
in a side pocket set apart to purchase 
bread for the needy. A placard hangs in 
front of my little pulpit: ' Bread Free 
Each Night! Ask at this desk.' " 

Body and soul go together in this life 
at least, a fact which Christianity has 
not quite recognized fully up to this time. 
I am glad to know that the cleanly and 
deserving can find shelter from the cold 
day or night in the Cincinnati churches. 



When one thinks of the thousands upon 
thousands of places of worship, which are 
kept open Sundays only, and stops to con- 
sider how many are suffering from lack of 
shelter and warmth, he can but applaud the 
few progressive churches which do what 
they can to administer to both body and 
soul during the present crisis. 

STUDENTS WHO ARE DESERVING. 

A little while ago a young man of good 
address came into my office bringing a 
letter of introduction from W. T. Stead. 
The letter stated that the bearer was very 
desirous of obtaining a university educa- 
tion, but that he was wholly dependent 
upon his own efforts. " I told him," said 
Mr. Stead, "that you were the only man I 
ever knew who had studied at Oxford and 
on the continent without any money, and 
who had made your own way from the 
time you entered college." When I had 
read the letter and thought a moment I 
said: "You want a college education, 
and you want to study abroad; you must 
then have some definite purpose. What 
is it?" "I thought I should like to be- 
come a lawyer." " Do you know what it 
will cost to educate yourself as you wish? 
Are you prepared to deny yourself almost 
everything that your fellow-students look 
upon as necessary to their existence? Is 
your purpose strong enough to give you 
the courage to wear old clothes; to sit 
wrapped up in a blanket in a cold room 
when you have no coal to keep up a fire? 
Can you stand now and then the taunts of 
the thoughtless or the finger of scorn of 
some Pharisaical student? Have you the 
grit to go hungry if necessary to carry 
forward your hopes?" " I think I have." 
And he said it with a good ring of firm- 
ness. "Ah, my young friend, it is one 
thing to say so now that you are warmly 
clad and have plenty to eat. Do you 
realize the experiences which may be 
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yours in this struggle? Are you prepared 
to sink into the depths of despair, and by 
faith, indomitable courage and energy, 
revive your spirits and go about your 
work again with even more vigorous at- 
tempts than before? If you can do all 
this you will succeed. If, on the other 
hand, you weaken when confronted by 
any of these things you will fail miser- 
ably." But my talk, which was anything 
but encouraging, did not weaken by a 
single expression his assuring counte- 
nance. I could but let him know, not the 
mere possible, but the probable future 
which awaited him. I knew the struggle 
of eleven long years, with their experi- 
ences, in the universities of four different 
countries. I had seen many a gem of 
manhood fall fainting by the wayside that 
started out with greater assurances of 
success. I then told him I had found 
soliciting, a business which brought me 
larger returns than any other kind of 
work. He thought he might undertake 
such work, and had already been consid- 
ering it. At any rate he was prepared to 
try it. At length I gave my consent to 
his trying to solicit subscribers for this 
Rkview, on one condition: That he re- 
tain w^ork enough with his employers as a 
bookkeeper to pay his board and room. 
Then I offered to plan his preliminary 
college work and loan him some books to 
begin with. He went out a few hours the 
first day and came in with one subscriber. 
He gave a few hours the second day and 
came in with four subscribers. He is now 
doing quite well, and will, I sincerely 
trust, win the scholarship. Any one who 
reads this, and who feels it in his heart to 
help this student, may send in his own or 
another's subscription, and I will put one 
dollar of the two sent in, in the bank and 
see that it is used in helping the young 
man through school. 



ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY. 

Another case. No one can feel a deeper 
interest in this reaching out after intel- 
lectual development than I. It is not a 
duty, but a privilege to lend a helping 
hand to these young minds, who are so 
soon to become the leaders of tomorrow. 
During the World's Fair some ladies 
called at the oflfice. One of them was in- 
troduced by a friend of long standing, as 
a most worthy young lady, who was mak- 
ing her own way through college. She 
had already held the position of teacher 
in a state institution. Her plans at that 
time were to attend college this year with 
money she had saved from her two years* 
salary. A few days ago this letter was 
received at the office: 

" My father's affairs have met with un- 
expected reverses and I find it my duty to 
leave college for a time and to work. It 
is almost out of the question for me to 
seek work of the kind which I relin- 
quished last summer, because reasonable 
permanency is of necessity one of its re- 
quisites. I want a few suggestions from 
you. Will you be so kind, even if brief." 

My great regret is that I cannot yet 
from my own pocket advance the re- 
quired sum. I wrote her urging her not 
to be independent to a fault, but to ac- 
cept any terms which would enable her 
to complete the year's work. These 
young people do not want charity, they 
wafit opportunity to help themselves. 
They need assurances of our sympathy 
and our faith in their endeavors. I gladly 
make the same offer here. One-half of 
the subscription money received from new 
or old subscribers, if it is so designated, 
will be set apart for the aid and encour- 
agement of the young lady, who is at a 
college in Iowa. Don't fail in your letters 
to state whether it is for the lady student 
or the young man. 



. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D. D., Chicago. 
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Count Bemstorff' (Berlin) : 

I think your plan a very good one. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson : 

The suggestion seems to me a good one. 

Joseph Cook: 

Your purpose, as to a magazine, is certainly 
noble. 

C. J. Peer (London) : 

Indeed a most refreshing mouthful of good 
things. 

Professor R, M, Campbell ( Win field, Kan.) : 

The Altruistic Review will win anywhere 
on its own merits. 

Miss Elizabeth CEddleman (Bucknell Institute): 
The Altruistic Review is to me a magazine 
of intense interest. I have read it with pleasure. 

Ballington Booth : 

I wish the new comer long life, and much use- 
fulness in the field of American journalism. 

The College of the City of New York : 

We find yours a very worthy publication. 

Cornell University : 

Future numbers will gladly be received and 
preserved for reference. 

Pres. W, T. Stott, D, D, {Franklin College) : 

Inclosed please find $2.00 for Vol. II. Every 
number seems to be better than the last, and I 
most earnestly wish for your complete success in 
so worthy an enterprise. 

A\frs. J. IV. Brads haw {Indianapolis) : 

January number is excellent. 1 see great im- 
provement. 

Afiss M. M. Osborn ( \ Hcksburg, Miss. ) .• 

I am much pleased with your magazine and its 
purpose, and wish it success. 

M. Leon Drug man. Ph. D. (Rio de Janeiro) : 

I read your Review with great interest. I 
wish you every success in your new venture. 

Mmc. Marie LePoids ( Paris ) : 

Nous avons Ju vos journaux avec beaucoup 
d'int^ret et nous faisons les meilleurs voeux jjour 
que vos efforts soient couronnes de sucoes. 



Rev. Dr. Bolton : 

Your excellent magazine is before me. It has 
the right ring and promises to be of real service 
to the busy readers of this hour. 

Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D. D. : 

There can be no question concerning the 
worthiness of your purpose, and the nobility of 
your success. 

Rev. Dr. Withrow : 

Your aim is excellent, and my good wishes are 
for your success. 

Rev. P. S. Henson, D. D. : 

1 trust your effort may be a pronounced suc- 
cess. It ought to be, and I am greatly pleased 
with your initial number. 

George Dana Boardman, D. /?., LL. D. : 

Be of good cheer; you are on the right track. 
I congratulate you on the pronounced success of 
your Review. 

/ r. T. Stead, founder of Reviezv of Reviews : 

1 am extremely interested in your enterprise 
I shall be delighted to give you any help I can. I 
have read the numbers of your Review with great 
niterest. 

Professor James Btyce, M. P. : 

I have to thank you for a copy of The Altru- 
istic Review. . . . The object you have in 
view is an excellent one, and the efforts you are 
making cannot fail to do good. There must be a 
large circle of readers in sympathy with your aims. 

Professor Geo. B. Bergen {Elgin) : 

The faculty and students of Elgin Academy 
greatly enjoy The Altruistic Review which lies 
on our reading table. 

Ohio State University : 

The copies of your excellent Altruistic Re- 
view have been read with great interest. We 
shall be very thankful to receive it and can assure 
you it will be well used and appreciated by our 
students. 

Librarian Iowa Co/ lege : 

I have been much interested in the numbers of 
The Altruistic Review sent to this college. 
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A. B. Chaffee, M. A, : 

The January Review is just in. It is fine. It 
grows, as wine, better with age. Permit me to 
congratulate you. 

President John H. Finley, Ph, D, {Knox ColUze— 
Ed, Charities Review): • 

May I expect you to continue to send me your 
periodical during the coming year in exchange 
for the Charities Review, Such a favor will be 
greatly appreciated. I am the more anxious to 
make this exchange because it gives our students 
here an opportunity to see and read your periodical. 

Rev. F. A. Noble, D, D, : 

The times have suggested the idea of an 
Altruistic Review and made it possible. It 
would seem as though the times demand the 
issuing of such a Review. 

Rev. IVm. Af, Lawrence, D, D. : 

The principles which underlie The Altruistic 
Review are excellent. The copies which I have 
seen are most assuring. I have been much inter- 
ested in favor of the Review, and shall be greatly 
pleased at its success. It has manifested unusual 
discretion in the selection of its topics, as well as 
its choice of those who write them. 

IVilliam Dean (San Diego, Ca/.) : 

I am pleased with your motto. There has come 
to be something like Noah's flood of waters 
a flood of books, pamphlets and papers, so that it 
requires a pilot to point out what is worth reading. 
In looking over your sample copy, the style seems 
pure enough for a sage to read, and simple enough 
for a school-boy to understand, and the contribu- 
tors indicate that the articles will be worth re- 
membering. 

FredE. Morgan, R, A, {Central University) : 

I regard The Altruistic Review as a faith- 
ful herald of the dawn of a'nobler brotlierhood. I 
sincerely trust that you may find an answering 
chord in the heart of every true American. 

Professor J, Henry Thayer {Harvard) : 

Relative to The Altruistic Review, ])ermit 
me to say that lists and summaries of the best cur- 
rent publications treating topics of general inter- 
est to students and thinkers have become well- 
nigh a necessity, a necessity the imperativeness 
of which bids fair to increase rather than abate. 

Prof. H, B.Adams {Johns Hopkins University): 

1 think so well of the Altruistic Review 

that I wish you would send me abound co])y of \'ol. 



I, for which I will remit. . . . The spirit of 
your Review is excellent, and it cannot fail to 
accomplish great good, not only in Chicago but 
throughout the country. 

The Interior: 

It is well befriended, well edited, and well 
deserving. 

The Standard: 

It affords the promise of what shall fill a place 
of its own in current literature. 

Unity : 

Tl\^ magazine has a good name and cannot but 
win the approbation of the reading public. 

Indianapolis Journal : 

Its purpose is "to appeal to whatever will make 
manhood more manly and womanhood more 
womanly in their highest and broadest sense." . 

The Journal of Education {London) : 

It gives a digest of all standard reviews and 
magazines. 

Kansas City Gazette : 

All the features of this excellent magazine are 
distinctively original and characteristic. It is a 
publication well worth anyone's subscription. 

Indiana Baptist : 

It is a pleasure to notice from month to month 
the steady improvement in this unique publica- 
tion. 

Review of Reviews : 

It will attempt to "organize the good impulses 
of the world." It prints letters breathing good 
will fr©m Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Stead and others. 

Daily Journal {Middletown, Pa.) : 

It is composed of the best taken from the best 
and is highly recommended by all the leading ed- 
ucators of the world. 

Rockvillc Tribune : 

It is a neat and attractive j)ublication. 

The Star [Franklin, Ind.) : 

The matter to be treated finds place in no other 
magazine. 

Hope Republican : 

The Altruistic Review for January is full 
of interest, being the best number yet issued. 

Indianapolis News : 

It is a monthly record of whatever is worth re- 
nieniberinu^. 



Hon. W. T. Harris, Washington, D, C. 



THE HEART OF PHILLIPS BROOKS. 



Few men impress their genecation. The 
large majority live, love and labor in a 
very contracted circle. They Veign in 
their homes, and have influence with their 
coterie of friends. At the office, store, 
shop or club they have extended acquaint- 
ances and few friendships. If politically 
ambitious the ward, city or district may 
appreciate them. In religious, business, 
professional and social life they are fac- 
tors. Doubtless many are missed when 
death calls them. Rare is the exception 
to the rule that all have somebody's tears to 
refresh their memories. The few who mourn 
agree fully with George Eliot's choice 
expression, *' Our dead are never dead to 
us until we have forgotten them.** But 
the world at large has never known them 
and does not miss them. Macaulay's es- 
timate of the extent of friendships seems 
harsh and unfeeling, but a true judgment 
of men must support it. " There are not 
ten people in the world,** wrote Macaulay, 
" whose death would spoil my dinner; but 
there are one or two whose deaths would 
break my heart.** The man, therefore, 
who rises by real merit to a place of emi- 
nence in his generation is an exception. 
It is the proper lot of most men to live in 
comparative obscurity. The men of 
prominence stand on the shoulders of the 
multitude. Graded as life is according to 
ability and fortune we find many leaders 
but few captains. There are none, how- 
ever, to deny that Phillips Brooks was, 
even to his own generation, a great man. 
Like the son of Kish he stood above his 
fellows, and his companions willingly 
called him king. They admired his stature 
and commanding physique. They appre- 
ciated his intelligence and respected his 
strength of mind. They basked in the 
sunshine of his smile and valued his friend- 
ship. But in and about him, like an 



atmosphere, there was some indescribable 
something, a quality of his life suggestive 
of a difference between him and almost 
all other men. In what did this differ- 
ence consist? Was it in force of intellect? 
Was it in a better knowledge of men than 
others possessed? Was it in keener per- 
ceptions or higher ideals? Of the many 
estimates of Bishop Brooks the following 
words of Archdeacon Farrar are most 
true: "I have known many men, even 
not a few clergymen, of higher genius, of 
far wider learning, of far more brilliant 
gifts. But I never met a man or any 
ecclesiastic half so natural, so manly, so 
largehearted, so intensely catholic in the 
only real sense, so loyally true in his 
friendships, so absolutely unselfish, so 
modest, so unartificial, so self-forgetful." 
Within the past month Edward Everett 
Hale has paid a beautiful tribute to Mr. 
Brooks' memory. At the memorial meet- 
ing of the Twentieth Century Club, held 
in Boston, January 24th, he said: "We have 
no occasion, then, to go into an analysis 
of the intellectual force which Phillips 
Brooks brought to his daily business. That 
intellectual force was remarkable. H is hab- 
its of study and his habits of utterance were 
such as are, in a way, worth the consider- 
ation of young men. But the power which 
made him a leader did not come from in- 
tellectual force more than it came from 
physical force. Power came to him be- 
cause he was a child of God, alive with 
the life of God, who went about God's 
business because his motive was the bring- 
ing in of the Kingdom of God, as his daily 
prayer was that God*s will might be done. 
To such a son of God, it pleases God to 
give omnipotence for the special duty 
next his hand. * The alien armies flee * as 
he goes forward. He treads on serpents 
and scorpions, and nothing by any means 
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hurts him. Here is the fulfillment of 
promises which have been made by the 
highest authority which earth can com- 
prehend, and we love and honor the vis- 
ible illustration of such power." 

Arthur Brooks has written of his brother 
Phillips in most affectionate language. "A 
great life is the simplest thing in the 
world, God's direct gift from His own 
heart and hand, instinct with His power. 
You may tell its story, you may study its 
methods and motives, you may catch its 
inspiration, but you cannot analyze it or 
imitate it, or fill its place or do its work. 
Each life is the only one of the kind which 
the world will ever see. But when a great 
life knows its Father, and is consecrated 
to His work, as this one was, it can tell 
us whence it came and whither it has gone. 
It can and does send us close to the same 
Father to learn our power; it can put us 
in loving connection with the same Sav- 
iour, that we may learn and fill our place; 
it can help to bring us at last to the same 
place of God's everlasting presence, the 
crown and glory of every human life. God 
be praised today! From God he came; 
with God he walked; God's world he loved; 
God's children he helped; God's church 
he led; God's blessed Son he followed; 
God's nearness he enjoyed; with God he 
dwells." 

In language similar to the preceding 
tributes many other admirers and truth- 
seekers have tried to present the secret 
charm of this remarkable life. But really 
they have said little more than this, that 
Phillips Brooks was a true man with a 
large heart. From other men he differed 
possibly in permitting his heart to develop 
the man. God came to him mostly through 
the avenues of his affections, and toward 
his fellow-men he revealed himself in terms 
of his heart. This made him larger than 
his creed, warmed his intellect by the heat 



of his heart, tempered all his acts by the 
consideration for his brother, drove him 
from himself to his neighbor's cause, 
placed him on the side of truth, and ar- 
rayed him with the silent forces of God. 
In the most exalted sense the expression 
of Swedenborg can be applied to Mr. 
Brooks, " Love is the life of man." The 
intensity of great lives has never been 
more truly characterized than by Balzac. 
In the Alkahest \it says: "The world has 
neither time nor patience to realize the 
immense power concealed beneath an ap- 
pearance of uniformity. Therefore to im- 
press this multitude carried away on the 
current of existence, passion, like a great 
artist, is compelled to go beyond the mark, 
to exaggerate as did Michael Angelo, 
Bianca Capello, Beethoven, Paganini." It 
cannot be said that the Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts consciously drove his passion 
"beyond the mark" for the sake of effect. 
But in comparison with other men his en- 
tire life was, indeed, an exaggeration. 
Mastered by a passion which was him.sclf, 
whenever he acted he became the poet, 
the intense lover of men, and of the works 
and ways of God. The difference between 
him and others was largely in the extent 
and intensity of this passion. Most men 
intensely love a few things. Mr. Brooks 
with his large nature loved many things 
with his master-passion. "The heart of 
Phillips Brooks," says President Thwing, 
" seemed to be as big as the world. He 
was loved much for he loved much. He 
was love." " He was the noblest, manliest 
person," writes a friend, " with the largest 
heart, the largest charity, and the most 
comprehensive spirit that I ever knew." 

And how grew this "full and splendid and 
rich flower of our simple humanity?" We 
need not be told that the stock and roots 
of such a blossom sought and transmitted 
the power of love. It enlarged the bloom, 
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it tinted the corolla, it gave the odor, it 
fashioned the grace of the entire flower. 
From a long line of Puritan ancestors he 
drew the blood and traditions of his life. 
His own being was richly blest by a pray- 
ing mother. Devout souls watched his 
earliest footsteps. This devotion espe- 
cially attached itself to the love of Christ, 
and from a mother's breast he drank 
with his nourishment a tender spirit akin 
to that of the Man of Galilee. One is 
greatly desirous of looking behind the 
veil that his own brother has drawn over 
that charming home life. "That love to 
Christ which glowed in his words and 
flashed in his eye was caught from a 
mother's lips, and was read with boyish 
eyes as the central power of a mother's 
soul and life." Behind that veil the chil- 
dren passed as into a holy of holies, '* into 
which they loved to enter with an awe 
which we could not understand." This 
mother was Mary Ann Phillips, a woman 
of great intellectual strength, remarkable 
for piety and sweetness of character, a 
very firm believer in prayer. The father 
silent and reserved, of splendid physique, 
was a merchant in Boston. Associated in 
this family were five sons, four of whom 
became ministers in the Episcopal 
Church. 

In a study of Dr. Brooks' heart-life two 
events must certainly be noted. One is 
the point of decision for a Christian life, 
and the other the determination of the 
work of life. From the sanctuary of a 
mother's heart the earnest-minded, large- 
eyed lad passed to the care of the church. 
Though baptized by a Unitarian clergy- 
man, his early training was received in 
the Episcopal Church. The rector of St. 
Paul at that time was Dr. Alexander Vin- 
ton, a man of magnificent presence, im- 
pressive as a preacher, having a wide 
knowledge of nature, deep sympathy with 



men, and a burning love for Christ. From 
this fountain-head the young Phillips 
drank his respect for the ministry and his 
early knowledge of the needs of men. It 
is not difficult to imagine the influence of 
such a character upon the simplicity and 
earnestness of a lovable boy. What his 
mother had taught him was confirmed in 
this leader. Two forces were now shaping 
the heart for future conquest over self and 
over men, the home and the church. The 
one rooted the tender plant, the other 
gave it space and air in which to grow. 

Contact with the world young Brooks 
gained through the Boston cotnmon 
schools the Latin school and Harvard Col- 
lege. His college days were fortunate in 
the enjoyment of Felton, Agassiz, Long- 
fellow, Lowell and Emerson, then in their 
prime. E)ngland, at the same time, was 
reading Tennyson's "In Memoriam," and 
a larger life was pulsating in church and 
state. The record is that " Phillips 
Brooks felt and used such influences of 
the larger life which was dawning, but he 
was not confused or blinded by them. 
That combination of faith in the past and 
in the present, which we have loved ever 
since, was there then. The past was not 
to overshadow the future, nor was it to be 
swept away. He was the student of high 
rank, and yet the popular class-mate 
and friend, everywhere sought and loved, 
as we have known him since, and for the 
same reasons. His power was recognized, 
his literary ability was rewarded, his geni- 
ality and largeness of spirit were loved." 

There is evident connection between a 
mother's prayers and one's life-work. 
Around the soul of the object of such 
prayers hover the good angels of duty 
and purity. Phillips Brooks' mother ded- 
icated him in childhood to God for his 
life-work, but with wisdom permitted her 
child to make his own decision. Uncon- 
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sciously to him her shuttle wove the pat- 
tern. Contrary to the opinion of his col- 
lege president, and that of his associates, 
this scholarly deep-rooted young life 
chose the best field for his heart culture. 
To a friend who had asked how he came 
to enter the ministry, he replied: " Why, 
it was all perfectly natural and simple. It 
was just like this, Christ had done so 
much for me, I said to myself why not go 
out and tell others about Christ. A fire 
had been kindled on my own hearth, why 
not kindle other fuel equally inflam- 
mable." Inthisanswcr is the secret of his 
great life. Where many men would be am- 
bitious for rewards of mere intellectual 
efforts, Mr. Brooks in obedience to the 
simple impulses of his own being, fortified 
by his home training, chose for life's truer 
ends those in agreement with his nature 
and in which he afterward found his full- 
est development. He would have made 
his mark in business and in a professional 
career. He would have become a philan- 
thropist in any vocation. But who doubts 
that the ministry gave to his soul higher 
flights, to his heart larger exercise ? Years 
after this decision in an address to busi- 
ness men in which he urged them to seek 
and obtain perfect freedom in Christ Jesus, 
he said, in opposition to the argument of 
the skeptic, "I will go forward, strong in 
the assurance of that which takes hold of 
all my life, convinces my reason, lays hold 
of my affections, enlarges my action and 
opens my whole being to the freedom of 
the child of God." 

The choice for the ministry is thus seen 
to have been the father of the man. 
** Without any pretension of self-sacrifice, 
simply and naturally he followed a path 
which his larger sight made him under- 
stand better than those whose views were 
bounded by the immediate present of 
youthful feeling." 



Following the bent of his life he de- 
voted himself, after graduating at Cam- 
bridge in 1855 and after a year of decis- 
ion, to thorough preparation for his work 
in life. His theological training was 
received at Alexandria, Va. Here 
his heart had an abounding field for 
action. How it beat in contact with the 
great facts of religious truths and the 
achievements of Christ's Church. How 
his faith took hold of God's purposes. 
And how different, too, was his experi- 
ence from that of most students for the 
ministry. There seems to have been no 
struggle between faith and reason, no 
birth throes of belief, no inward revolu- 
tion. Almost all other religious think- 
ers, as Robertson, Beecher, Newman, 
Kingsley, Maurice, Parker, passed over 
hidden fires of doubt and mental distress. 
But with him there has not been found 
any evidence of such tribulations. There 
must be some explanation of this unique 
experience. It is found in his trustfu 
spirit, his confidence in his Father's love. 
In scanning the works and w'ays of the 
Almighty he realized that 

*' God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain." 

In other lines of Addison is expressed 
his reward: 

" How are thy servants blest, O Lord; 
How sure is their defense! 
Eternal wisdom is their guide; 
Their help Omnipotence." 

His heart also revived the real meaning 
of the word doctrine. For most men this 
w^ord suggests cold, impersonal state- 
ment; but for him it throbbed with help 
for others. We see this in his definition 
of the term which he has given in his lect- 
ures on preaching. *' Doctrine," says he, 
•'means this — truth considered with refer- 
ence to its being taught." This was 
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spoken with no thought of omitting any 
doctrine that was difficult to teach, but 
with the purpose of adopting all doctrine 
to the comprehension of each listener. 
And this was always one prominent char- 
acteristic of all his sermons. He con- 
ceived truth simply and trustfully, and 
always sought to express himself clearly 
and with simplicity. Of him it was said 
as it was of his Master: "The common 
people heard him gladly." 

It was during his seminary course that 
he first attempted to ** kindle other fuel 
equally inflammable.'* He conducted ser- 
vices at an adjacent mission, and began his 
habits of plain and direct address. His 
first sermon was a great disappointment 
to him. His work, however, soon in- 
fluenced the growing audiences of negroes 
and poor whites. The school-house was 
always crowded, many being satisfied in 
catching a glimpse of the young preacher 
from overflowing windows and doors. 
Fervid were his words and enthusiastic 
his thoughts, for the heart of the man was 
speaking to other souls. What was true 
of him after entering his parochial life 
was developing in his seminary work. 
" The man," writes his brother, " felt the 
nearness to men, which he had always 
loved, to be the burden of every day's ex- 
periences, and it was his privilege to help 
others to that same nearness to their 
brethren by preaching to them the love 
of God. It was no wonder that the 
sermons glowed with the new enthusiasm, 
and brought out all the powers of the 
well-stored, the well-trained, and the 
marvelous mind." 

There is one explanation, and only one 
of his enthusiastic devotion, his piety, his 
earnestness, his power in the seminary 
and in his ministry, and that was his ab- 
sorbing love*for Jesus Christ. To Him 
he surrendered everything in the full- 



ness of his great heart. The poet, the 
artist, the thinker, the writer and the 
speaker were wholly absorbed and mas- 
tered by his desire to please that heart 
whose expression he so much delighted to 
imitate. 

Philadelphia and Boston were the cities 
of his stated ministry, the world, in fact, 
became his parish. He was deacon in 1^59, 
and priest in i860. The Church of the 
Advent, in one of the poorer quarters of 
the city of Philadelphia, first enjoyed his 
brilliant powers. Holy Trinity of the 
same city, after the third call, secured him 
as their rector. In 1869 he took charge 
of Trinity Church, Boston, where he loved 
and worked, thought and grew, till his 
death, January 23, 1893. During all those 
years of varied ministration a wonderful 
uniformity of growth is apparent. What 
he was in youth he was in mature age. 
There were no interruptions. The same 
earnestness pervades all, the same love 
for souls, the same* ardent affection for 
Christ. 

His sermons never changed in charac- 
ter. "Their knowledge widened, their 
poetry grew richer and warmer, their 
thought became maturer, their range of 
topics increased — they felt all those 
great expanding influences which he was 
ever anticipating and utilizing; but the 
breath that he drew as a child differed 
no less from that which was his as a ma- 
ture, man than did the sermons which he 
preached in the little Church of the Ad- 
vent in Philadelphia vary from those in 
Trinity Church, Boston, and in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Jesus Christ the revelation 
of God was the center of them all." For 
this reason he was able to help men. All 
felt fully in sympathy with him, even 
when they could not follow him in all his 
doctrinal positions. For this reason, also, 
he laid at the feet of Christ the most 
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careful and elaborate preparation for his 
work. The jewels from the entire range 
of literature were freely used to decorate 
his praises of the Son of Man. For this 
reason listeners of critical and cold dispo- 
sition felt the radiation from his heart. 
It is no mere accident that he makes the 
first quality of a preacher personal piety, 
and closed his lectures at Yale with a 
chapter on "The Value of the Human 
Soul." The end of his activity, as well 
also a leading article of his creed, was 
love for Jesus that men might be saved. 
This his definition of preaching states: 
"Preaching," said he, "is the communica- 
tion of truth by man to man." His refer- 
ence to these things in addresses and ser- 
mons are pathetic in their childlike sim- 
plicity and trust. In his discourse on 
"The Christ," he writes: "That is the 
Christian life, the following of Jesus 
Christ." "What is the Christian? Every- 
where the man, who, so far as he compre- 
hends Jesus Christ, so far as he can get 
any knowledge of Him, is His servant, 
the man who makes Christ a teacher of 
his intelligence and the guide of his soul, 
the man who obeys Christ as far as he is 
able to understand Him." In the same 
sermon he says most beautifully of Christ's 
power and willingness to help: "There is 
not a single action that you are called upon 
to do of which you need be, of which you 
will be, in any serious doubt for ten min- 
utes as to what Jesus Christ, if He were 
here, would have you do under those cir- 
cumstances and with the material upon 
which you are called to act." The glory 
of such a life is the recognition of the 
true, personal Christ. "When I am asking 
Christ to be my companion and friend, I 
am asking God, and God comes and fills 
my whole life with the life of the Father 
given to the Son." 

Pages could be filled with charming ex- 



tracts from his writings. For the most 
part all of them tell of the relations of the 
human soul with God and Christ. 

His sermon topics are broad, humane, 
universal. He loved to think of the great- 
ness of God, the largeness of Christ's love. 
He most truly loved all lovers of Christ. 
" I would know any man as a Christian, 
rejoice to know any man as a Christian, 
whom Jesus would recognize as a Chris- 
tian." His charity was boundless. "His 
great, boyish heart seemed as full as ever 
of love, hope and joy," wrote Farrar of 
his later life. He loved young men be- 
cause of their possibilities for Christ. He 
served in the pulpits of the land, was 
listened to by attentive hearers wherever 
he went, became preacher for Harvard 
University and Westminster Abbey, and 
was a welcomed and treasured friend to all 
who knew him, and an inspiration for all 
who read him, because his nature was 
wholly taken with Jesus Christ. He was 
simple, profound, trustful and great to the 
end by reason of his obedience to Jesus 
Christ. 

It is not the intention of this article to 
follow minutely the life of Phillips Brooks. 
My sole attempt is to emphasize a leading 
trait of his life. If it can be shown that 
his life was made great through the qual- 
ities of his heart, the end has been attained. 
This is not difficult. What he said of 
Lincoln applies measurably to himself. 
"In him was vindicated the greatness of 
real goodness and the goodness of real 
greatness. The twain were one flesh. 
Not one of all the multitudes who stood 
and looked up to him for direction with 
suck a loving and implicit trust can tell 
you today whether the wise judgments 
that he gave came most from a strong 
head or a sound heart." Mr. Brooks 
never thought of comparing himself with 
Lincoln, but there is much in common in 
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these particulars. With both the reason 
gave way to heart. 

Of course the term heart is not sentiment 
or whim, or simple emotion or gushing 
fellow-feeling. With Brooks it was a 
trend of nature, the Christ in him, an 
enlarged being, benevolent by nature. 
For him heart meant the philosophy of 
life. It solved the difficulties between 
men, untied the snarls in the web of life. 
It answered men's questions in life and 
about eternity. It meant perfect free- 
dom for all faculties, perfect union with 
all Christians, perfect sympathy for all 
men. Take from Bishop Brooks' life and 
writings this quality of heart as distinct 
from mere intellect and you have robbed 
them of their greatness. Because of this 
he has impressed his own generation. All 
of us gladly call him great because of a 
symmetry of- nature, a beauty of life, a 
purity of thought, a grandeur of being 
that can come alone from the heart. He 
preached a manly gospel from a manly 
heart- 
How the very rays of Heaven rest upon 
these, his own remarks: "I want to live, if 
God will give me help, such a life that, 
if all men in the world were living it, this 
world would be regenerated and saved. 
I want to live such a life, that if that life 
changed into new personal peculiarities 
as it went to different men, but the same 
life still, if every man were living it, the 
millennium would be here; nay, heaven 
would be here, the universal presence of 
God." ** So I will not set God far away 
that I may worship Him, and fear Him, 
and love Him. There is a worship that 
clasps God close to the heart." Such 
burning words are not to be found in the 
vocabulary of intellect alone, but of intel- 
lect expressed in heart. 

It is hardly possible to think of a great 
man without thinking of a great cause and 



a great result. There is too often a dis- 
position to magnify political, financial and 
mental greatness, and to overlook, some- 
times with the scorn bestowed upon weak- 
ness, heart greatness. But there is a turn 
in the tide. History is being studied and 
written from another view-point. The 
heart, intelligent and bold, is receiving 
greater credit. It remains for the follow- 
ing generation to decide whether Phillips 
Brooks was truly great enough to last 
through the centuries. To us he is, in his 
church and circle of intimate friends he 
always will be. If the coming age can 
estimate the influence of Phillips Brooks 
in breaking down division lines, in teach- 
ing that man should love — really love his 
brother, in helping to unite all classes of 
men, in bringing Christ nearer to men's 
conceptions, then he may be entitled to 
the credit of reaching great results in 
connection with a great cause by means 
of a great heart. 

As a matter of course. Dr. Brooks loved 
God's earth. He knew the storm and 
admired, when all nature was as calm 
"as a resting wheel. "He loved America, 
her "rocks and rills," her "woods and 
templed hills." He loved rugged New 
England. He loved his native city. 
After his frequent trips abroad he experi- 
enced the emotions Irving has beautifully 
expressed: " He who has sought renown 
about the world, and has reaped a full . 
harvest of worldly power will find, after 
all, that there is no love, no admiration, 
no applause so sweet to the soul as that 
which springs up in his native place. It 
is there that he seeks to be gathered in 
peace and honor among his kindred and 
his early friends. And when the weary 
heart and failing head begin to warn him 
that the evening of life is drawing on, 
he turns as fondly as does the infant to 
the mother's arms, to sink to sleep in the 
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bosom of the scene of his childhood." To 
all the tender emotions Phillips Brooks 
responded as string to .vibration, with the 
possible exception of music. He had an 
eye for beauty and proportion as Trinity 
Church, Boston, testifies. He was an au- 
thority in art, a lover of literature. In 
worship of the beautiful as well as of the 
true and good he is easily a leader. His 
parish and diocese knew of his taste, his 
charity, his reverence, his humility, his 
marvelous ability. The world appreciated 
his genius and felt his heart. In England 
he was well known and loved, on the con- 
tinent profoundly respected. He loved 
the race because he loved God. No one 
was able to resist his heart. The follow- 
ing instance told to me by " the little 
Baptist preacher" himself. Rev. W. C. 
Bitting, D. D., of New York, and after the 
death of Bishop Brooks printed in the New 
York Examiner^ illustrates the frankness so 
many of his friends have noticed: 

It was in the summer of 1887, aboard 
the steamer Adriatic, that we were sailing 
out of New York for Liverpool. We had 
not yet come to "the Narrows" when 
good fortune opened to me the chance to 
speak with him. Most eagerly I seized 
the moment to pay the just debt of own- 
ing how greatly his life had influenced my 
own through sermons, books and large 
visions opened by his words and example. 

"And who are you?" he asked, most 
kindly. • 

"A little Baptist preacher from New 
York," I answered. 

Then the loving hand let itself down 
upon my forehead, and bent back my 
head a moment as he looked me squarely 
in the ey^s. "Well, boy, let us be chums 
during the voyage." We sat down in a 
couple of empty steamer chairs near us to 
get a little better acquainted. In those 
few moments, by express utterance, he 



took all locks off the doors of his heart — 
if it was ever locked — bade me come in 
and help myself as liberally as I could 
from all the vast treasure his own life had 
stored there. Thus began an ocean 
friendship of from two to six hours of 
daily communion, the inspiration of which 
abides today and will endure until the 
end. 

The great body was all too small a shell 
for the larger soul. Perennial sunniness 
gleamed from word and thought. I can- 
not mention details of talk, nor repeat 
here the charming accounts of his per- 
sonal experiences with Maurice, Hare, 
Stanley, Farrar and many others. His 
simple but majestic conception of the 
preacher's life was most richly stated. 
" I never forget that I am God's messen- 
ger to men, and daily look for and keep 
alert to the message He would have me 
bring." 

" I try to let each thought suggest its 
own best treatment. I am not conscious 
of slavery to any method of sermon mak- 
ing." "The most essential preparation 
for preaching is found in the character 
and daily life of the preacher." " My 
only trouble is that I cannot find half 
enough chances to preach. I do not know 
the worry which some preachers express 
about finding themes for sermons." The 
very life of the man seemed to have 
melted away into his calling as a prophet. 
There was nothing which did not bring to 
him a hint of a truth which God would 
have him tell just as he saw it. To him it 
was true that — 

" Earth is crammed with heaven. 
And every common bush afire with God." 

It was his nineteenth voyage across the 
water, I think, and in my haste to find him 
to show him an iceberg, I went into his 
state-room. He was on his knees. I with- 
drew noiselessly as I could, but not with- 
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out hearing the breathings of his soul. 
There was no book before him. There was 
no petition, no thanksgiving. As the 
child climbs into the parentis lap, takes 
the dear face between^ its hands, looks 
into the eyes and says, " I love you," 
even so was there the intense pouring out 
of personal affection for the Father. It was 
pure communioiT. Never did lover tell to 
lady the burnings of heart more tenderly 
than he was uttering his great heart to 
God. Do not such holy hours best ex- 
plain the power of his life, the secret 
strength for public toil? 

He spoke of himself as only a channel, 
not a source. Whatever he had was in 
trust for others. Stewardship to him 
embraced everything a man possessed. 
It was in that spirit he said: **Ask me 
any question you wish. I will try to an- 
swer it." And I did. And he endured 
the torture of my quiz, knowing that he 
was feeding a hungry mind and heart. Of 
course the great heart of which he was 
master was often talked about. In his 
mind the might of the living message bore 
down any anxious thought about skele- 
tons orhomiletic niceties. He expressed 
himself as thankful that he had forgotten 
all that his professor of homiletics had 
told him. It was simply the glow of a 
soul freed from the bondage to form, and 
joying in the freedom of spirit. To him 
every truth was a vital germ, which, grow- 
ing in his own life, built up about itself 
its own most fitting expression. The mes- 
sage was the architect that built the ser- 
monic structure. The thought he had 
was only a seed which was allowed to 
grow and build its own stem, leaves, 
flowers and fruit. This was his theory of 
sermonizing. This was the genesis of 
every true discourse. Is it too much to 
say that his sermons fully illustrate his 



conception? Not a sermon-maker, but a 
sermon-grower. His brain and heart were 
not a sermonici machine-shop, but a gar- 
den in which God raised those wonderful 
fruits and flowers which the preacher gave 
unsparingly to men. The seer simply 
spoke. 

His elevation to the bishopric made 
no difference in the man. How could it? 
He was the same frank, cordial, amiable 
friend. Archdeacon Farrer said, ** He was 
too great to be merged in small superior- 
ities." ** He saw," writes his brother, " that 
the church's mark of dignity and authority 
would bring him nearer to men." " As 
the personal power elevated him to the 
official dignity, the official dignity en- 
larged and deepened the personal power. 
What nobler, richer gift could the highest 
office in his church's bestowal ask, at his 
hand than that view of its best possibili- 
ties." But the end draws near. Almost 
the last words Bishop Brooks uttered in 
public were a sermon on New Year's Day. 
It was in January, 1893, the month of his 
death. No one knew that only twenty- 
three days remained of life on earth. " We 
step across the threshold of the year 
today, and Christ is there, the same 
Christ as of old, and yet the Christ that 
is to be — the Christ more richly manifested, 
and yet more full of gifts to us, and he 
says, " Have what thou needest." A few 
days and he was laid to rest. Ask your- 
self what lives of Phillips Brooks. He was 
a great bishop; but this is but an honor. 
He was a great preacher; but this is a 
vocation. He was greatest as a man, and 
his greatest glory was his heart. We use 
his words: " Only he who puts on the gar- 
ment of humility finds how worthily it 
clothes his life." 

Arthur B. Chaffee. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

In the January number of The Cosmopol- 
itan, W. D. Howells, in his " Letters of an 
Altrurian Traveller," says some good 
things in " A Bit of Altruria in New York.*' 

" I have returned to this Babylon, you 
see, from my fortnight's stay in that vision 
of Altruria, at the great Fair in Chicago. 
I can, perhaps, give you some notion of 
the effect with me by saying that it is 
as if I were newly exiled and were ex- 
posing myself a second time to the shock 
of American conditions, stripped of the 
false hopes and romantic expectations 
which, in some sort, softened the impres- 
sion at first, I knew what I had to look 
forward to when my eyes lost the last 
glimpse of the Fair City, and I confess 
that I had not much heart for it. If it 
had only been to arrive here, and at once 
take ship for home, I could have borne it; 
but I had denied myself this, in the in- 
terest of the studies of plutocratic civiliza- 
tion, which I wish to make, and this pur- 
pose could not support me under the bur- 
den that weighed my spirit down. I had 
seen what might be, in the Fair City, and 
now I was to see again what the Ameri- 
cans say must be, in New York, and I 
shrank not only from the moral, but the 
physical ugliness of the thing." There is 
good food for thought in what directly 
follows: 

" But in fact do not the two kinds of 
ugliness go together? I asked myself the 
question as I looked about me in the ridic- 
ulous sleeping-car I had taken passage 
in from Chicago. Money had been lav- 
ished upon its appointments, as if it had 
been designed for the state progress of 



some barbarous prince through his domin- 
ions, instead of the conveyance of simple 
republican citizens from one place to 
another on business. It was as expensively 
upholstered as the bad taste of its design- 
er could contrive, and a rich carpet under 
foot caught and kept whatever disease- 
germs were thrown off by the slumbering 
occupants in their long journey. On the 
floor, at every seat, a silver-plated spittoon 
ministered to the filthy national habit. 

" The interior was of costly foreign wood 
which was everywhere covered with a 
foolish and meaningless carving; mirrors 
framed into . panels reflected the spend- 
thrift absurdity through the whole length 
of the saloon. Of course, this waste in 
the equipment and decoration of the car 
meant the exclusion of the poorer sort of 
travelers, who were obliged to sit up all 
night in the day-cars, when they might 
have been lodged, for a fifth of what I 
paid, in a sleeping-car much more tasteful,, 
wholesome and secure than mine, which 
was destined, sooner or later, in the furious 
risks of American travel, to be whirled 
over the side of an embankment or plunged 
through a broken bridge, or telescoped in 
a collision, or piled in a heap of shattered 
and ruined splendors like its own, and 
consumed in a holocaust to the American 
god. Hustle!" 

These letters from Mr. Howells' pen 
should be widely read. Jt is well that 
they are appearing in a magazine which 
has a circulation of nearly a half million. 
The bit of Altruria in New York is the 
Park. *' Some workman out of work, as 
he trudges aimlessly through its paths^ 
must wonder why the city cannot minister 
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to his need as well as his pleasure, and not 
hold aloof from him till he is thrown a 
pauper upon its fitful charities. If it can 
give him this magnificent garden for his 
forced leisure, why cannot it give him a 
shop where he can earn his bread? 

"I may be mistaken; his thoughts may 
never take this turn at all. The poor are 
slaves of habit; they bear what they have 
borne; they suffer on from generation to 
generation, and seem to look for nothing 
different. But this is what I think for the 
poor people in the park, not alone for the 
workman recently out of work, but for 
the workman so long out of it that he 
has rotted into one of the sodden tramps 
whom I meet now and then, looking like 
some forlorn wild beast in the light of the 
autumnal leaves. That is the great 
trouble here, my dear Cyril. You cannot 
anywhere get away from the misery of life. 
You would think that the rich, for their 
own sakes, would wish to see conditions, 
bettered, so that they might not be con- 
fronted at every turn by the mere loathli- 
ness of poverty. But they likewise are 
the slaves of habit, and go the way the 
rich have gone since the beginning of 
time in those unhappy countries where 
there are rich and poor." 

His conclusion will appear to every one 
with any of that finer perception which 
enables them to see things in their true 
light, "To me the lesson of Central Park 
is that where it is used in the spirit of fra- 
ternity and equality, the pleasure in it is 
pure and fine, and that its frequenters 
have for the moment a hint of the beauty 
which might be perpetually in their lives; 
but where it is invaded by the plutocratic 
motives of the strife that roves all round 
it in the city outside, its joys are fouled 
with contempt and envy, the worst pas- 
sions that tear the human heart. Ninety- 
nine Americans out of a hundred have 



never seen a man in livery; they have 
never dreamt of such a display as this in 
the park; the sight of it would be as 
strange to them as it would be to all the 
Altrurians. Yet with their conditions, I 
fear that at sight of it, ninety-nine Amer- 
icans out of every hundred would lust for 
their turn of the wheel, their throw of the 
dice, so that they might succeed to a place 
in it, and flaunt their luxury in the face of 
poverty, and abash humility with their 
pride. They would not feel, as we should, 
the essential immorality of its deformity; 
they would not perceive that its ludicrous 
disproportion was the outward expression 
of an inward ugliness." 

Another article with much of the practi- 
cal in it is "The Young Man in flttsiness." 
By Edward W. Bok. 

"The average young man in business 
today is nothing more nor less than a 
plodder— a mere automatic machine. He 
comes to his office at 9 o'clock in the 
morning; is faithful in the duties he per- 
forms; goes to lunch at 12, comes back 
at I ; takes up whatever he is told to 
do until 5, and then goes home. . . . 
His duties are regulated by the clock. As 
that points, so he points; verily,'it is true 
of him that he is the same yesterday, to- 
day and forever." 

The writer says when such a man dies 
his place can be filled in twenty-four hours. 
Such an one " never advances an idea; is 
absolutely devoid of creative powers; his 
position remains the same after he has 
been in it for five years, as when he came 
to it. . . . It is not enough that it 
should be said of a young man that he 
is faithful; he must be something more. 
The willingness and capacity to be faith- 
ful to the smallest detail must be there, 
serving only, however, as a foundation 
upon which other qualities are built. 
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*' A substantial business success means 
several things. It calls, in the first place 
for concentration. . . . During busi- 
ness hours a man should be in busi- 
ness. His thoughts should be on nothing 
else. Diversions of thoughts are killing to 
best endeavors. The successful mastery 
of business questions calls for a personal 
interest, a forgetfulness of self that can 
only, come from the closest application 
and most absolute concentration. . . . 
Digression is just as dangerous as stag- 
nation in the career of a young man in 
business. There is absolutely no position 
worth the having in business life today to 
which a care of other interests can be 
added. . . . Stagnation in a young 
man's business career is but a synonym 
for starvation, since there is no such thing 
as standing still in the business world of 
today." 

*' Disregard for small things, and an 
absolute fear, of making mistakes," are 
two traps into which young men are apt 
to fall. Thoroughness is one of the surest 
keys to sucess. Much depends, too, upon 
the social life. Young men usually run 
to extremes, going out too much or not 
at all. '* A certain amount of social diver- 
sion is essential to everybody, boy, man, 
girl or woman." The writer says it is true 
that a man cannot succeed and drink 
whisky, no more can the young man suc- 
ceed who keeps late hours at night socially 
or otherwise. Business successes are al- 
most invariably the result of hard work. 
As to the practical phase of a college 
education, Mr. Bok says: '* I have had as- 
sociated with me both kinds of young 
men, collegiate and non-collegiate, and I 
must confess that the ones who had a 
better knowledge of the practical part of 
life have been those who never saw the 
inside of a college, and whose feet never 
stood upon a campus. College-bred men, 



and men who never had college advan- 
tages, have succeeded in about equal 
ratios. The men occupying the most im- 
portant commercial positions in New York 
today are self-made, whose only education 
has come to them from contact with that 
greatest college of all, the business world. 
'* Far be it from me to depreciate the 
value of a college education. I believe 
in its advantages too firmly. But no young 
man need feel hampered because of the 
lack of it. If business qualities are in 
him they will come to the surface. It is 
not the college education; it is the young 



man. 

Among the essentials of success, Mr. 
Bok in conclusion says: " That whatever 
else he may strive to be, he must, first of 
all, be absolutely honest. . . . He 
must be alert, alive to every opportunity; 
he must be willing to learn. If he is wise, 
he \\\\\ entirely avoid the use of liquors; 
let him remember that a young man's 
strongest recommendation is his respect- 
ability. 

** Get into a business you like. 

*' Devote yourself to it. 

" Be honest in everything. 

*'Employ caution; think out a thing well 
before you enter upon it. 

" Sleep eight hours every night. 

" Do everything that means keeping in 
good health. 

"School yourself not to worry; worry 
kills, work doesn't. 

** Avoid liquors of all kinds. 

**If y^ou must smoke, smoke moderately. 

*' Shun discussions on two points — relig- 
ion and politics. 

" And lastly, but not least, marry a true 
woman, and have your own home." 

SCRIBNER'S. 

The world seems to be waking up to 
the fact that it derives its best lessons from 
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what men have beeti and not from what 
they have done. In the January Scribner's 
Frederick Keppel illustrates this point by 
giving us a glimpse of the inner life of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, first president of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. He impresses 
us with the idea that if Sir Joshua had 
never painted a picture, he would still re- 
main a most interesting personality, solely 
for what he was and for the friends he 
made. It speaks well for any man to 
have been the intimate personal friend of 
the very best people of his own day. 
What superlatively good company Sir 
Joshua kept! The familiar engraving, "A 
Literary Party at the House of Reynolds," 
brings them all before us, as they are 
seated around the hospitable artist's table; 
the burly and masterful Dr. Johnson in a 
huge wig is thundering at Edmund 
Burke, while behind the Doctor's chair is 
Boswell taking notes; Sir Joshua himself 
sits quietly listening through his ear trum- 
pet; Garrick is there, bright and on the 
alert, and Oliver Goldsmith, looking as if 
he would much rather be talking than 
merely listening. 

Few men have ever lived a fuller or hap- 
pier life than Reynolds. One secret of suc- 
cess may be found among the code of rules 
which he had composed for himself: "The 
great secret of being happy in this world 
is not to be affected by small things." 

It is an inspiration to consider how 
much a man who makes each moment 
count can accomplish in this world. To 
read the mere list of Sir Joshua's sitters, 
one would imagine that not only the 
British peerage, but all the celebrities and 
beauties of the time, had gone in long 
procession through his studio. He used 
to consider a hundred and fifty finished 
portraits as a fair year's work and, incredi- 
ble as it seems, he could finish a head in 
four hours. His main desire was to paint 



the countenance of the sitter at its best. 

"His men are all nobleness, his women 
all loveliness, and his children all simplic- 
ity; yet they are all like the living origi- 
nals." Having caught, not only the feat- 
ures, but also the expression and soul of 
his subject, he loved to idealize the cos- 
tume and surroundings, and in the charm 
and variety of poses and accessories he 
has, perhaps, never been equaled by any 
other portrait painter. Like all large- 
hearted men, he had a tender love for 
children that found expression in his 
works. His familiar group known as 
"Angel's Heads" is nothing but the por- 
trait of little Isabel Gordon, taken from 
five points of view. It recalls the famous 
pun of Pope Gregory the Great "non 
Angli, sed Angeli." 

He occasionally relapsed from this 
idealism into realism of detail. He even 
painted his own portrait with his trumpet 
to his car; at about the same time he 
painted Dr. Johnson holding a book very 
close to his eyes, and the great man, not 
relishing this vivid evidence of his ex- 
treme near-sightedness, said to Boswell, 
"Sir, he may paint himself as deaf as he 
chooses, but I will not go down to poster- 
ity as. ^Blinking Sam'!" 

Notwithstanding the stately periods of 
Burke, the best summary of Sir Joshua's 
character and genius seems to be the 
facetious mock-epitaph, which in a merry 
hour long before his death, his dear friend 
Goldsmith wrote upon him: 

" Here Reynolds is laid, and to tell you 

my mind. 
He has not left a wiser or better behind; 
His pencil was striking, resibtless and 

grand, 
His manners were gentle, complying and 

bland; 
Still borne to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our 

heart. 
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To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly 

steering, 
When they judged without skill, he was 

still hard of hearing; 
When they talked of their Raphaels, Cor- 

regios, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet and bnly took 

snuff." 



THE ARENA. 

The last decade has witnessed many 
changes in the educational world. The 
whole field has been characterized by 
restlessness. Old methods do not answer, 
new theories are prepared. One main- 
tain$ that all success lies in a college edu- 
cation, and others that a college education 
unfits a young man for the practical 
phases of life. Conservative old Oxford 
has almost undergone a complete trans- 
formation in methods. New " schools " 
are constantly being formed and old 
traditions are giving away to what is more 
progressive. Harvard and Yale are not 
what they once were, but the feeling of dis- 
content has not abated. In the January 
number of The Arena William Ordway 
Partridge writes on '* The True Education 
and the False.*' True education, accord- 
ing to the author, is the drawing out 
of every human faculty, and insomuch as 
our present systems of education fail in 
leading out every faculty of the human 
mind, they are false. The following quo- 
tation from Ruskin is given: "So with 
our youths. We once taught them to 
make Latin verses, and called them edu- 
cated; now we teach them to leap and to 
row, to hit a ball with a bat, and call them 
educated. Can they plow, can they sow, 
can they plant at the right time, or build 
with a steady hand ? Is the effort of their 
lives to be chaste, knightly, faithful, holy 
in thought, lovely in word and deed? In- 
deed it is with some, nay, with many, and 
the strength of England is in them." If 



the schools of today are not made for 
genius, then it is the fault of the schools, 
**and the sooner they are brought into 
harmonious relation with the genius in 
every child, the better it will be for them 
and for the world. And regarding the 
creative faculties of your children — who is 
taking care of these? The age is putting 
the receptive faculties of the child to 
their utmost tension, while the creative 
ones are starved. It is not right, it is not 
just. What are you doing to develop and 
preserve the dignity of manual labor? 
Have you set aside on your playground 
a site for a carpenter shop, or a 
blacksmith's forge, or a chemical labor- 
atory, or a machine shop? Many of 
our children have a contempt for manual 
labor, and it is our fault that it is so. The 
greatest moral teacher in the world was 
not ashamed to be a carpenter; and Elihu 
Burritt planned the good of mankind as 
he stood by his glowing forge. A man 
never falls so low but that he maybe dig- 
nified by some kind of manual labor." 
The writer is certainly quite right in as- 
serting that no amount of study alone can 
make a man great, it takes the develop- 
ment of whatever is creative in his make- 
upi '• Let us learn to look upon every 
child-face that comes before us as a pos- 
sible Shakespeare, or Michael Angelo, or 
Beethoven; believe me, every child that 
comes up before you has hidden away 
somewhere in its being the precious 
capacity for something creative. We must 
change our attitude toward the common 
children. When we look upon each as a 
possible genius, then shall we add new 
dignity to human life. . . . Shall we 
not rejoice more richly when we are 
able to dig down beneath the uncouth 
surface of the commonest child that 
comes to us from our great cities, and dis- 
cover and develop that faculty in him 
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which is to make him fit to live in sobriety 
and usefulness with his fellow-men? 
Seeking for these qualities in the child, we 
shall best conserve, as is done in physical 
nature, the highest type, until we have 
raised all human life to a higher level." 
In this which follows he is very opti- 
mistic: '*The lowliest child has in it 
something to command our respect. Let 
us have no more polishing of pebbles and 
dimming of diamonds. There are no 
pebbles; we but think so, not having the 
wit to discern the diamond in the rough.** 
The writer would throw about the school 
life of children more of the poetic influ- 
ences, popular concerts would w^ork 
wonders, artists would come for the mere 
asking. Not only must we teil the child 
how big the world is, but we must show 
him its wondrous beauty. " We need as 
teachers men with a universal order of 
mind, men who have in their natures 
large charity and the broadest sympathy, 
and men who have nothing at stake in the 
political arena. . . . We have been 
used to look upon the children as being, 
to a certain degree, at fault; but we are 
at fault, not they. We call certain chil- 
dren stupid because we cannot drive 
them into the narrow ways we near-sight- 
edly lay out for them. It is not the chil- 
dren, but we who are stupid. 
It is thought that education will be the 
saving of our country in the crisis through 
which it must pass. The true education 
may actually save us; but the false educa- 
tion will do no more for us than it did in 
the past." 

" Follow back the history of any great 
life. Find out what element made that 
life great. In almost every instance you 
will find that it was not the ordinary 
schooling, but some sympathetic appre- 
ciation of the boy's capacity.** 

By way of recapitulation; in order to 



make our school so complete that they 
shall round out the nature of the child, 
music must play an important part in our 
scheme of education. Beautiful paintings 
and frescoes must ornament the walls of 
the school-room. Statues must fill niches 
in the walls. There must be work-shops 
of all kinds. Silver cup prizes should be 
offered as purses for pieces of handiwork. 
Debates should be established between 
different schools. The school may now 
and then be turned into a theater to the 
great advantage of all.*' 

In conclusion: "In this appeal for the 
divinity of the child, I believe I am 
making a plea for the most essentially 
practical and true order of education. I 
go back again to the original idea of 
sympathy; and such sympathy exists, I 
have endeavored to show, only when 
there is a giving and taking. Let us, as 
teachers, not forget that we are pupils as 
well. Let us strive, in our time and place, 
to learn the lessons which shall fit us also 
for the highest life.** 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Dr. Albert Shaw, in his able article on 
*' Relief for the Unemployed in American 
Cities,'* in the January number of The Re- 
view of Reviews, after giving a brief gen- 
eral survey of the field, says: 

"The situation, therefore, is not one 
which justifies pessimism, socialistic rav- 
ing, gloomy foreboding, or anything else 
except prompt, sensible and well-planned 
efforts to prevent actual suffering and to 
assist in the readjustment of times which 
are for the moment out of joint. With all 
the work that charitable societies and re- 
lief agencies must do, it will still remain 
true that by far the largest part of the 
task of preventing or alleviating distress 
must be performed in a hand-to-hand way 
by individuals. Thus every humane em- 
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ployer must do everything in his power, 
first, to keep all his regular force at work, 
and, second, if he is unable to keep them 
at full and regular work, to see that none 
of them become objects of public charity. 
Furthermore, it should be the business of 
the more prosperous employes and work- 
men to show a kindly regard for their less 
fortunate associates. Again, every man 
and woman who can in one way or another 
find employment to give, should make it 
both a duty and a privilege to distribute 
work as widely as possible. It is a good 
thing, for example, to give work to dress- 
makers, seamstresses, tailors and all classes 
of honest people who can thus be kept 
from the humiliating necessity of apply- 
ing for charitable relief. A vast deal of 
the most valuable kind of assistance can 
be rendered by judicious advice in help- 
ing the unemployed to make their slender 
resources go as far as possible. Medical 
and kindred forms of relief and advice 
can often be supplied without cost where 
it would be unwise and unfortunate to 
give money." 

Dr. Shaw*s article throughout is char- 
acterized by wholesome suggestions which 
will appeal to thoughtful people. His 
years of special studies in the field of mu- 
nicipal life has well fitted him to speak on 
questions of such vital interest which are 
now confronting us as a people. 

He gives a brief review of how the dif- 
ferent cities are handling their poor and 
the unemployed. 

" In Baltimore on December 6 there 
was organized a Permanent Central Relief 
Committee, of the most representative 
character, the movement including not 
only the charitable societies and organiza- 
tions of the city, but also the board of 
trade and all the leading mercantile asso- 
ciations and exchanges, as well as repre- 
sentatives of the police, judicial and ex- 



ecutive branches of the local government. 
The charity work of Baltimore is fortu- 
nate in having the wisest and ablest coun- 
sels at its command. Baltimore has tried 
soup-kitchens and police distribution of 
relief funds in former years, and has fallen 
back upon the sound principle that the 
thing to give is work, and that the giving 
should be done in the quietest and least 
conspicuous manner possible." 

" Boston, always recognized as a center 
of philanthropic activity, is fully alive to 
the exceptional demands of the present 
winter. A detailed estimate in December, 
published as one of the Andover House 
tracts, places the number of Boston's un- 
employed at upward of 40,000. The 
leaders of opinion in Boston, as in Balti- 
more and in other communities where 
charitable work is well organized, are em- 
phatic in assertion of the sound doctrine 
that relief funds should, for the most part, 
be intrusted to experienced and regular 
agencies rather than to novices devising 
untried schemes on false or doubtful prin- 
ciples. All the leading charitable organ- 
izations of Boston have united in a state- 
ment entitled: * How to Relieve Distress 
Among the Poor this Winter.' 

• • « » • • • 

"The situation in Chicago is so excep- 
tional, owing to the presence of some 
thousands of men who may be termed 
"stranded strangers," that various meas- 
ures otherwise objectionable may find 

temporary justification. 

• . • • ... 

"One of the problems Chicago has had 
to meet is the rapid influx of tramps and 
incorrigible idlers attracted by the large 
dimensions of the free soup dispensa- 
tories and the apparent prospects of an 
indiscriminate support of everybody ask- 
ing relief. Such people, however, will be 
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doomed to early disappointment. The 
munincipal authorities are using strong 
measures to keep out of the city all such 
undesirable visitors, and method is being 
rapidly infused into the relief work. One 
of the greatest needs has been the provis- 
ion of decent shelter for honest and re- 
spectable but unfortunate men, and the 
enforcement in the clearest way of dis- 
tinctions between tramps, criminals and 
idlers on the one hand, and honest people 
eager for employment on the other hand. 
Out of what seemed at first a profitless 
clamor of voices rather than a business- 
like program in Chicago, there is at 
length visible a settling down to legiti- 
mate relief work along lines approved by 
experience, and under direction of those 
best fitted to cope with the problem in its 
local phases. On the drainage works, in 
the parks, on the streets and in other ways, 
the munincipal government is doing what 
it canto provide work at one dollar per day. 
The churches have awakened to a keener 
sense of responsibility for the masses, and 
have come into a new and mutually ad- 
vantageous contract with the labor unions 
and with thousands of individual working- 
men between whom and the ministrations 
of the church there has been estrange- 
ment. 

"The exceptional distress of 1893 was 
felt at Denver, Colo., sooner than at any 
other large town in the country, ow- 
ing chiefly to the panic which last sum- 
mer attended the closing of a great num- 
ber of silver mines. Denver was flooded 
with men out of work, and the situation 
was met temporarily by the maintenance 
for a few weeks in August of a so-called 
Labor Camp. The state supplied a quan- 
tity of tents, and men out of work to the 
number of perhaps two thousand were 
given food and shelter, in a systematic way, 



under restrictions which were not especial- 
ly enjoyed by the 'bummers* and the un- 
worthy. The plan answered well for a 
momentary emergency, but was very prop- 
erly abandoned as soon as possible. The 
railroads assisted in helping 1,500 or 2,000 
men to return to former homes in states 
east of Colorado; the municipal authori- 
ties were able to find employment for a 
large number of men, and the various re- 
lief agencies and charitable organizations 
rose to the emergency in their several 
ways. The associated charities, under the 
presidency of the Rev. Myron W. Reed, 
demonstrated the usefulness of their work; 
and the situation was thus brought under 
control. 

• •••••••• 

'* The Pittsburg general scheme of relief, 
which is a highly important one, went into 
actual operation on December i8th. The 
plan, stated in its briefest terms, is that 
of a central citizens' committee securing a 
large relief fund and hiring men at one 
dollar a day from the ranks of the unem- 
ployed, the city authorities accepting the 
services of these men and utilizing them 
for work upon various public improve- 
ments, chiefly in the parks. A census of 
Pittsburg, as we are informed by Mr. 
McGonnigle, of the * Association of Direc- 
tors of the Poor of Pennsylvania,' shows 
some six thousand families in need on 
account of lack of work, representing 
about 25,000 people. 

"The plan of the central committee has 
been to organize all the charities of the 
city, including the public department of 
charities, under one head, so that there 
will be no duplications and no overlap- 
ping, and so that all frauds shall be ex- 
posed, all vagrants sent to the work-house, 
and all worthy persons provided for in 
some way. The leaders of the movement 
in Pittsburg are confident that by this 
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plan they can provide for every case of 
extreme need." 

The work of relief as carried forward in 
twelve cities is carefully reviewed. 

Another article which supplements Dr.' 
Shaws is, " Relief Work; Its Principles and 
Methods." By Dr. Washington Gladden. 

The following excerpts especially merit 
our thought and consideration: 

"The problem, then, is to find work for 
the unemployed. And it is highly desirable 
that as much as possible of this work be 
furnished by individuals or firms or com- 
panies, acting independently and of their 
own motion. A large share of the unem- 
ployed in every city might be taken care 
of in this way if good people would only 
set their wits at work to find and furnish 
them employment. These idle people 
are not going to starve. There is food 
and fuel and shelter enough for them all, 
and they will not be allowed to perish for 
the lack of it. The only question is 
whether they shall receive this relief as 
earnings or as gratuity. It will cost the 
community no more to pay it to them as 
wages than to bestow it upon them as 
alms. But the economical and moral ad- 
vantage to the recipients themselves 
and to the community of putting it in 
in the form of wages is simply immeasur- 
able. It is, therefore, the duty of every 
citizen to exhaust his ingenuity in invent- 
ing ways of furnishing work to persons 
whom he knows to be in need of it. 
These lines will fall under the eyes of 
many men and women of good will who 
know that they will be required to give dur- 
ing this winter some portion of their in- 
come for the relief of want. If all of these 
would invent some way of spending this 
money for work, and would find some un- 
employed persons, male or female, who 
are suffering for the need of work, and 



would permit them to earn this money, a 
large share of the existing want would be 
immediately relieved. The problem of 
making work and of bringing the task and 
the toiler together is one that require 
some thought and ingenuity, some trouble 
and pains, no doubt; but many of my 
readers can solve it, if they will give it 
half as much study as they will expend 
upon the costume for the next high tea, 
or the plans for the holiday vacation. 

"The establishment of soup-houses and 
charitable bakeries for the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of food is the first impulse of 
many kind-hearted people; but experi- 
ence proves that the injury outweighs the 
benefit. It may, however, be safe and 
wise to establish soup-kitchens and cheap 
restaurants, where nutritious food can be 
sold at cost. The relief committees might 
establish such kitchens, in connection with 
their industries, and pay for their work in 
orders for food." 

The remedies which may be applied to 
present crises may include: The abolition 
of gratuitous relief; a proper care of the 
helpless; the establishment of work- 
houses; the establishment of some sort of 
relief institution in every community. 
"The thing to be aimed at is this: To en- 
able every able-bodied person to obtain 
the bare necessaries of life by his labor; 
and to prevent able-bodied persons from 
obtaining a living without labor." 

" Lord and Lady Aberdeen," by W. T. 
Stead, is a character sketch written in that 
brilliant style which characterizes all that 
writer's work. The best way to get the 
cream of the sketch is to secure a copy of 
the Review of Reviews and read it from 
first to last. The following may give en- 
couragement to some young life desirous 
of doing and being something: 
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" Lady Marjorie, daughter of Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen, has the distinction of be- 
ing the youngest editor in the world, and 
her little monthly, Wee Willie' Winkle, is 
an almost ideal specimen of what a child's 
paper should be. It is simple, natural, 
interesting, and I am glad to hear that it 
is likely to have an extended range of 
usefulness on the American continent. 
Lady Marjorie is an interesting child, 
somewhat tall for her age, but still a 
child at her lessons. She does her edit- 
ing in the intervals of play-time. Like 
all the rest of the family she is devoted to 
her mother, who is naturally very anxious 
that such a child should not be unduly 
forced into prominent activity." 



LEND A HAND. 

Mr. John Graham Brooks in the January 
Lend a Hand writes on *' A New Hope for 
Charity." The import of the article' is to 
show the relation of the associated chari- 
ties to socialism. 

" I beg of you at once to believe that I 
am not going to spend any time in idle 
speculation, nor ask you to think about 
anything that is far off from your work. 
I do not believe that anything is of more 
definite importance for charity work on 
its practical side at this moment than the 
fact that the air is charged everywhere 
with the vague, uncertain thing we call 
Socialism. I do not exaggerate when I 
say that the essential work of the Asso- 
ciated Charities, whether in Germany, or 
France, or England, is at this moment 
having something like a life-and-death 
struggle with Socialism. Even in Lon- 
don, where I believe that charity is 
organized on the lines of the best intel- 
ligence, you cannot talk with the busy 
people whose opinions we value, whether 
it is the statisticians like Charles Booth, 
or the hard workers in charity like Samuel 



Barnet and a host of others, without hear- 
ing severe criticism of the London Charity 
Organization Society. And the moment 
we inquire into this criticism, we find it 
nothing but the socialistic spirit. And we 
all know that the literature of Socialism 
treats charity, wherever it touches it, with 
hatred and contempt. I have talked with 
scores of socialists, and I have never heard 
but one speak a good word for that kind 
of charity that is represented here. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the charities 
of the world are on the defensive before 
Socialism. If it is not quite true here, it 
is only a question of weeks or months 
before it will be as true iiere as anywhere 
in the world. What does this mean? 

" The kind of charity upon which we 
have been brought up rests upon an order 
of thought; upon certain ideals and meth- 
ods that had been distinctly thought out 
by persons who had worked out the theo- 
retical as well as the practical side of char- 
ity. In this theory the stress is laid upon 
voluntary giving, and upon the duty of 
self-help. Now the socialists say that 
such charity is all wrong, and ought to be 
done away with. They say it is founded 
upon an order of ideas that is absolutely 
unjust. And why? Because they hold 
that your poor people are not primarily 
poor because of any fault of their own, 
but because the social structure out of 
which they were born is wrong, and that 
if we only knew enough to trace its causes 
we should find that society is to blame, 
and therefore responsible for the exist- 
ence of this crowd of the poor." 

The writer says we have a great lesson 
to learn from socialism. In many of the 
trade-unions lo per cent of their mem- 
bers are without employment, not from 
any fault of their own, but because of the 
movements in the industrial world. 

**Are we going on in the future, holding 
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to the old idea that no one has a right to 
a living, a right to support under all cir- 
cumstances the things for which the old 
charity has fought as for its life?" 

So much from the socialistic side. On 
the other hand: 

"There is a great deal more evidence 
than we know what to do with, that a half 
or a quarter of this unemployed class are 
unemployed, not because society is wrong, 
as the socialists assert, but because of cer- 
tain unhappy weaknesses, certain vices 
and faults in their own character. If there 
is evidence for anything in this world it is 
that, so far as that class extends, the one 
danger lies in not throwing the responsi- 
bility directly upon them. I could recall 
here the experiments which have been 
tried literally in scores of cities, where, 
just to test the matter, thousands of men 
and women have been offered work, but 
refused because begging was easier. Only 
a fifth or a quarter of them after a few 
days showed that they cared for work at 
all. What would become of our charities 
if this generous mantle were thrown over 
the whole class of the unemployed, and 
no tests whatever were applied? I need 
not try in the least to prove that point." 

The only true solution, and that which 
makes possible **A New Hope for Charity," 
is a proper relation of socialistic organiza- 
tions and associated charities. The for- 
mer should have representation on all 
boards of the associated charities, and 
thus facilitate harmonious work and afford 
opportunities forabettercomprehensionof 
problems to be solved. 

"We have seen every year the attack 
against charity growing stronger from the 
side of Socialism. We have seen in the 
French communes, that the moment Social- 
ism got the power in the city councils, the 
very first thing they begin to attack is 
charity. The first thing they try to re- 



organize is charity, on the basis of justice, 
throwing its mantle over all. It is a part 
of the socialistic theory that the school 
children 'should be fed if they need it. 
In many European cities the experiment 
has actually been tried. When it is tried 
in these French communes what happens? 
You answer my question before I can. be- 
cause you have had experience. The 
children of the bourgeois, the better-to-do 
class, and the artisans, instantly began to 
crowd for this free food. They could 
have been told that this would happen by 
any worker of the Associated Charities, 
but they had to learn it by experience. 
But no body of people ever in the world 
learned more swiftly, and as soon as they 
saw that their scheme was to be wrecked 
by the coming in of a class they never 
dreamed of, they' modified that scheme. 
How? Precisely upon the line of the As- 
sociated Charities, by making certain indi- 
vidual tests, by which it could be told 
whether this individual scholar was in 
need of one or two meals a day, or of 
none. They have tried five different ex- 
periments, and in every single one the re- 
sult is precisely the same, and will be to 
the end of the story — namely, they have 
had to come back into line, as it were, 
with this great body of hard-won experi- 
ence such as you represent here. Your 
central ideas of cooperation, investiga- 
tion a^d friendly visiting, are so perma- 
nently good and necessary that it is a 
social misfortune to have them ignored 
or misunderstood 

Another very good article is entitled 
"The Self-Culture Clubs of St. Louis." 
By E. N. Plank. 

Some six years ago the first club was ^ 
founded by members of the Ethical So- 
ciety. The attempts have proven very 
satisfactory. The club-rooms are sup- 
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plied with library and reading-rooms. 
There are lecture courses, entertainments, 
elocutionary recitals and various other 
programs arranged to amuse and elevate. 
The great aim is to draw out and develop 
the minds of members. 

"There has never been a time in the 
history of the world when popular educa- 
tion has received so much attention. In 
modern civilization there is an increasing 
tendency toward the equalization of 
education and the equalization of wealth. 
In the past the tendency has been 
too much toward higher education for 
the few, and meager education or igno- 
rance for the many. Popular government 
demands the dissemination of knowledge, 
and the perpetuity of republicanism de- 
pends upon the intelligence, sobriety and 
morality of the people. The most danger- 
ous man to a community is the ignorant 
man. There is no place for him among a 
self-governing people. Our public schools 
furnish the means of enlightenmentto those 
who can afford to give their whole time to 
getting an education. A large majority 
of the children of working people must 
leave school at the age of twelve or thir- 
teen to enter upon a life of incessant 
toil. 

**It is the duty of society to see that the 
sons and daughters of labor have oppor- 
tunity for culture, refinement and educa- 
tion. It is the duty of every man to see 
that every other man is law^-abiding, self- 
supporting and intelligent. Private en- 
terprises instituted by large-hearted, phil- 
anthropic men have done much to fill this 
great need." 

The writer believes that the Self-Cult- 
ure Clubs are suited to St. Louis, and that 
they are already on a solid basis and per- 
manent. 



THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

A bit of healthy personal reminiscence 
is to be found in the sketch of *' William 
T. Coleman,'* in the January Overland, 
The article is contributed by A. S. HoUi- 
die. In this age of clamor and strife for 
popularity and positions of honor and 
trust, especially in political circles, it is 
encouraging to read of one who served 
his city from true ideas of patriotism. 
" It is iticonceivable to most men that 
while Mr. Coleman was willing to take 
the risk and bear the brunt of the leader- 
ship of two Vigilance Committees and 
one Committee of Safety, he declined not 
only nominations for Mayor and for Gov- 
ernor, but refused absolutely to accept 
any public oflRce. The life of a public 
officer, however high, was not congenial 
to Mr. Coleman, and only a crisis could 
make him assume the position of leader, 
and then only as a duty thrust upon h'im, 
and to be given up as soon as the duty 
was performed. He repeatedly expressed 
his aversion to holding office, and his con- 
viction that other men were better fitted 
for it than himself. He was honored by 
election to the presidency of the Society 
of Pioneers and of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, with both of which institutions he 
was so closely identified that his declina- 
tion was not considered. His maivner of 
accepting responsibilities was in conso- 
nance with his character. He assumed 
them as an existing condition, createii by 
the circumstances of the times,.arid with- 
out questioning the authority whence he 
received his trust." After a long and 
successful business career he failed, but 
worked assiduously during the four years 
up to his death (November 22, 1893), and 
succeeded in settling his indebtedness 
dollar for dollar. Few at sixty-five y^ars 
of age have the courage to begin anew 
and give all their earnings to satisfy old 
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obligations. Would that all men had that 
high sense of honor! 



GODEY'S. 
Under '^Amateur and Artist," a very 
pretty story is told of Ole Bull's experi- 
ences "while on a hunting expedition. The 
great artist, with an American, had lost 
his way in the forest. At length they 
came upon a cabin, and as they accepted 
of its hospitality, learned that their hermit 
host had one day been prominent in polit- 
ical circles. Noticing a violin in the 
rustic cabin — but the story is told by Mr. 
Herbert Wilber Green. Said Ole Bull: 
**I presume that is some sort of a musical 
instrument, what do you call it?" "That 
— why, that's my fiddle," said the old man, 
*'and a mighty good one too," he added. 
*'Can you play it?" asked his guest. "Well, 
i don't like to say much about it, but I 
calculate I can make the thing talk a lit- 
tle:" "That fiddle came from London," 
said he, "and I have owned it myself for 
nearly thirty-five years." "Let us hear it 
talk," said Bull, and after a little urging, 
he took down his old and only solace, and 
when he had consumed ten minutes in 
tuning and fixing, he closed his eyes, and 
gave himself up to the entertainment of 
his guests. He played snatches of the 
old time tunes, beginning with "God Save 
the Queen," and crowned his efforts with 
a rough attempt at "The Carnival of Ven- 
•ice;'* then, while stopping to apply some 
resin to the bow. Bull asked him how in 
the world he made so much music on the 
thing, and if it was hard to learn. "Oh, 
fio," said the other, "a fellow can learn it 
in a little while; I did," which reply pro- 
voked a curious smile upon the face of 
Bull. "Show me how to do it," said he, 

• reaching out his hand to take the instru- 

• ment, and thereupon the old man, with a 
.s<!)rt of troubled expression upon his face. 



as if fearing the stranger would drop it, 
placed it in his hands. Bull handled it so 
awkwardly that his new teacher, in all the 
kindness of his heart, placed it up to the 
great master's shoulder, and taking the 
hand of Ole Bull, placed it upon the fin- 
ger-board, and putting the bow in the 
other hand, drew it for him two or three 
times, explaining how the movement up 
and down of the left hand made the dif- 
ference of tone. "Now you try it alone," 
said he, apparently pleased with his pu- 
pil's knack, and Ole Bull tried it alone. 
With one bold sweep of the bow he 
changed the poor, tired, complaining fid- 
dle into a thing of life, possessed of a 
soul, and sent the old man into his chair 
as if an electric shock had passed through 
him, and both the player and his hearers 
felt for the time the sublime power of a 
perfect inspiration. The human and di- 
vine had met in this vast solitude. 
• 

Never before did technical difficulties 
appear so insignificant. Never before had 
such wild fancies crowded one upon 
another into the player's mind, seeking 
expression through the medium of his 
matchless power. Melody followed mel- 
ody, and chord after chord came rolling 
off the strings, of such wonderful depth 
and beauty that it seemed as if the sum- 
mit of human skill and the utmost limit 
of the possibilities of the instrument had 
been reached. The old man, with every 
muscle tense, sat with his body bent for- 
ward, his hands clutching the arms of 
his chair, and with eyes and lips wide 
apart. The player continued and soon 
from among the labyrinth of broken 
chords stole softly into life the never-to- 
be-forgotten "Carnival of Venice." How 
the faint melody could find its way through 
such a wilderness of tone, and not lose its 
identity, was a beautiful mystery. Now 
bolder and with more confidence does it 
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seem to assert itself, until at last, it absorbs 
chords, runs, passion and thought in the 
one grand theme. But why this sudden 
change? the melody is not lost, it seems 
to be heard as if anew in the solemnity of 
its weird minor coloring. How gracefully 
does he draw with his magic bow a pict- 
ure of the now mournful carnival! 

They knew not when he changed, but 
''* Home, Sweet Home,'* with a charm that 
cannot be described, was calling back a 
thousand hallowed associations with what 
tenderness did the passionate strings 
breathe again the listeners* very thoughts! 
what pictures of dear far-away faces arose 
in their minds! The spirit of the Infinite 
had crossed the humble threshold on the 
wings of music, and softened their pain, 
and now, with a more than human pathos, 
did the last sweet refrain fade and lose it- 
self in silence. 

This from *' Search Light'* in the same 
number is well worth reading. 

" It is the real -life that you lead, and 
not that which is hidden from the world, 
which makes its impression upon those 
men and women with whom you come in 
contact. A man cannot live a lie and not 
be detected in it. He may sometimes live 
for years with a cloak about him, envelop- 
ing the dark side of his nature, but sooner 
or later the mask will be torn away, and 
the true man revealed. There are those 
who live double lives, who, like the char- 
-acters in Stevenson's famous English 
novel, have the extremes of good and 
^vil in their natures; but, for the sake of 
human kind in general, let us be thankful 
they are few and far between. Much as 
the moralists may attempt to argue to the 
contrary, there are few lives So evil that 
there is not also some good. You will 
have to search for a long time for the man 
or woman who is totally depraved. Cir- 



cumstances, opportunities, lack of opporr 
tunities, or chance, go far toward mold,- 
ing our lives for good or evil. Start out 
in the right way, deal justly and honestly 
with all men, be true to yourself, and, as 
the poet has said, you cannot be false to 
any man. There is a great text in this, 
one from which many sermons have been 
preached, and one which will bear being 
used through all time. There are too 
many people today influenced by our 
rapid and feverish mode of life, who have 
not the strength of character and courage 
to live open.honest lives,laying their hearts 
and deeds open to the world so they may 
be seen as in a mirror. But we must do 
just this, if we would be honest with our- 
selves and our fellow-man. This very 
honesty of purpose and strength of char- 
acter are the two elements that make or 
mar the lives of men. First, be sure you 
are right, that your purpose and ambitions 
in life are high and noble, and once know- 
ing you are in the right, press forward so 
your example may be a source of help and 
strength to those about you." 



ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
The January number of The Atlantic 
Monthly is an excellent one. There are 
"Ten Letters from Coleridge to Southey" 
which are very readable. It was nearly a 
century ago when he wrote the following: 
How much progress along these lines have 
we made? "You say I illuminize. I think 
that property will some time or other be 
modified by the predominance of intellect, 
even as rank and superstition are now 
modified by and subordinated to property." 
In the same letter: "Tell Davy [Sir 
Humphry Davy] that I will soon write. 
God love him! You and I, Southey, know 
a good and great man or two in this world 
of ours." In another letter he proposes 
the following scheme: "Now mark ray 
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scheme! St. Nevis is the most lovely as 
well as the most healthy island in the 
West Indies. Pinny's estate is there, and 
he has a country-house situated in a most 
heavenly Vay, a very large mansion. 
Now, between you and me, I have reason 
to believe that not only this house is at 
my service, but many advantages in a 
family way that would go one half to 
lessen the expense of living there; and 
perhaps Pinny would appoint us sinecure 
negro drivers, at a hundred a year each, 
or some other snug reputable office; and 
perhaps, too, we might get some office in 
which there is quite nothing to do under 
the Governor. Now I and my family, and 
you and Edith, and Wordsworth and his 
sister, might all go there, and make the 
island more illustrious than Cos or Les- 
bos Wordsworth would 

certainly go if I went. By the living God, 
it is my opinion that we should not leave 
three such men behind us." 

In the same issue John H. Denison 
writes on "Samuel Chapman Armstrong." 

Born in the Sandwich Islands as the son 
of a missionary, his nature seemed to 
have been tempered somewhat by his sur- 
roundings. *' His father had been minis- 
ter of public instruction at Hawaii. The 
son had accompanied him on his official 
tours, and had been let into the business. 
He could manage a boat in a storm, teach 
school, edit a newspaper, assist in carry- 
ing on a government, take up a mechan- 
ical industry at will, understand natives, 
sympathize with missionaries, talk with 
profound theorists, recite well in Greek 
or mathematics, conduct an advanced class 
in geometry, and make no end of fun for 
little children." This was the young man 
as he came to Williams College in i860. , 
Personally, "he was a trifle above middle 
height, broad-shouldered, with large, well 



poised head, forehead high and wide, 
deep-set flashing eyes, a long mane of 
light brown hair, his face very brown 
and sailor-like. He bore his head high„ 
and carried about an air of insolent health. 
. . . . He had a robust habit of will, and 
laid hold always of the best in his envi- 
ronment. Intellectually, he was a leader. 
Spiritually he was religious, that is, he had 
a profound faith in God, and a deep rever- 
ence for his father's life and work 

Yet everybody felt he was under tremen- 
dous terrestrial headway. Sometimes he 
seemed to have little respect for the spir- 
itual; he shocked people by his levity; he 
was irreverent in speech. But there was 
about him at all times a profound rever- 
ence of spirit for God, manhood, woman- 
hood and all sacred realities." 

He flung himself into the great civil con- 
flict and saw hard service at Gettysburg, 
where he distinguished himself by his 
bravery. Later he assumed command of 
a colored regiment. 

Coming in contact with General How- 
ard he was induced to take charge of the 
Freedmen's Bureau at Hampton, Va. 
In the midst of his work in this capacity 
he evolved the plan of Hampton Normal 
and Agricultural Institute — an institution 
which was the embodiment of the person- 
ality of Armstrong. It belongs to history 
and will ever stand out as a great work- 
ing force toward lifting up humanity. 

"If Lincoln stood for the emancipation 
of the negro's body, no less did Armstrong 
stand for the emancipation of his mind. 
The former represented the conduct of 
the war, the latter its tremendous issues. 
The life of a free people is contained not 
so much in its political as in its educational 
organs. The death of a great popular 
educator in the midst of his work is an 
exceedingly critical event. It would seem 
in their failure to support such a God- 
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given leader, the American people may 
have inflicted upon themselves a grievous 
blow; nor can a nation more than an indi- 
vidual expect that Providence or good 
luck will mend such mistakes." 



OUTING. 

Few people have but the faintest con- 
ception of how human life exists in the 
region of the Arctic circle. In the Janu- 
ary number of Outings '* Nomads of the 
North," gives us some fresh material about 
the home life of the Laplanders, in Nor- 
way. The article is by C. J. Cutcliff ee Hyne, 
the illustrations by Hy. S. Watson. The 
writer was in the neighborhood of the 
Arctic circle, and decided to visit some 
of the relics of that ancient race of the 
North. Upon coming at length up to a 
tent *' a figure rose up beside the smoke, 
dark-clothed, wild-haired and waved and 

cried a welcome Whatever 

our feelings might have been, the nomad's 
joy at the meeting was genuine. From 
his appearance the Lap's age might have 
been anywhere between thirty-eight and 
three score. What it was in reality re- 
mains hidden, as he himself had no ideas 
upon the subject. He said it didn't matter, 
and he was probably right. 

**To look at, he was a wizened, monkey- 
ish little creature, some two inches above 
the four feet in height, sloping-shouldered, 
bandy-legged, and without an ounce of 
fat in all his anatomy. His mop of hair 
was black and smoky; his chin and upper 
lip showed a fortnight's stubble, while 
older growths sprouted from beneath. He 
was umber skinned and heavily wrinkled, 
but his eyes were bright as a bird's. His 
upper clothing consisted of a long dark- 
gray frock, belted at the middle, and open 
at the neck to show a gaudily striped 
jersey of scarlet and faded blue. The 
symmetry of his lower limbs was outlined 



by tight woolen trousers, abundantly 
patched, and gartered at the ankle round 
the tops of strong leather lauparskoy 

The Laplander shows his hospitality by 
giving his guests coffee to drink — first 
drinking out of the bowl himself. Their 
mode of sweetening is original. A piece 
of sugar candy is held between the teeth 
as the coffee is being taken into the 
mouth. 

**The old woman, Engni, the wife of 
the Patriarch, was even more wizened and 
smoke-dried and wrinkled than her hus- 
band. The cloths were like his, except 
that the frock was an inch or two longer, 
and the skin-tight nether garment of dark 

leather Her voice was thin, 

reedy and pehetrating, and her puckered 
lips clung to a curved bone pipe-stem." 

The writer thinks it very possible that 
there are in many instances large accumu- 
lations of wealth, for their necessary out- 
lay is less than their income from the sale 
of venison. 

Bread or vegetables formed no part of 
their diet. As to his character this will 
be interesting. "The Lap has small re- 
gard for tuum when meum is in question. 
His morals are in a very easy state of neg- 
lect. He seems to possess no idea of a 
God of any kind. His religious belief 
begins with a lively fear of a most com- 
prehensive devil — and — ends there. In- 
deed, I think that intellectually the Laps 
are retrograding In- 
deed, these Laps seemed to have but few 
ideas beyond the eminently practical. They 
made coffee, hunted reindeer, poached elk 
and trout, and about these matters they 
chatted freely enough. They had no ob- 
jection to discussing the methods of build- 
ing sod-houses for winter, or trading pel- 
tries and vension, and of moving over 
snow on ski or round wicker snow-shoes. 
But of all else they were ignorant. Though 
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they were, perhaps, the oldest tribe in 
Europe, they seemed to have retained no 
traditions of the past. Folk-lore was a 
dead letter. Pride of race they knew not. 
Of ambition they had none. Their mem- 
bers neither increase nor diminish. What 
their future will be no one can say defi- 
nitely, but probably it will run much the 
same as their long past." 



THE ALTRUIST INTERCHANGE. 

Another good result of the present cri- 
sis would be the establishment of a Labor 
Exchange, having co-operative branches 
in every part of the country, to which 
employers and unemployed would report; 
a universal intelligence office where de- 
mand and supply could be brought in 
touch. 

Even in times of stress like the present, 
where the question, ** What shall be done 
for the great army of the unemployed? " 
greets our ears on every side, one hears 
also the plaint of many who wish service 
of one sort or another and can find none 
to render it. 

A meeting point of supply and demand 
is certainly needed in our country. Such 
an organization exists and thrives in Paris. 
The Bourse du Travail has on its register 
hod-carriers, dressmakers, house servants, 
nurses, boot-blacks, stenographers, and, 
indeed, members of all trades and every 
occupation. A similar society in New 
York, the Jewish Labor Bureau, may, in 
part, explain the reason why one finds so 
seldom a Jew seeking work. There are 
small centers elsewhere doing similar 
work. 

What our country needs, however, is 
something more than a local bureau. A 
great Labor Exchange which could pub- 
lish official reports of the relative condi- 
tion of supply and demand, should exist. 
Kate Field has made, through the Wash- 



ington, a definite and strong appeal for 
such a bureau. Her plan is to have the 
organization under the charge of the gov- 
ernment: She argues that "there would 
be no more difficulty in establishing a cor- 
don of labor bureaus than in establishing^ 
custom houses and post-offices,*' and adds, 
*' Would six thousand skilled workmen 
rush vainly to New Orleans, in search of 
employment, if a national bureau warned 
them to stay away? " The state of Kan- 
sas adopted her suggestion and estab- 
lished a state employment agency in con- 
nection with the labor department, where 
**the name of every wage-earner will be 
filed, his trade or occupation noted, sal- 
ary, age, whether married or single, put 
on record, together with every employer 
of labor." 

In times of ordinary prosperity, there is 
work for every one if the demand and 
supply were put into connection, and even 
in the immediate crisis much unnecessary- 
suffering might be avoided. A conges- 
tion of supply might be equally distrib- 
uted along the veins of demand. 



THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

A very interesting article in the January 
number of The North American Review is 
"The Roman Catholic Church and the 
School Fund." By the Right Rev. William 
Croswell Doane, Bishop of Albany. 

November 19th the following appeared 
in The Sufiday Democrat, of New York : 

LET JUSTICE BE DONE. 

It is proposed to circulate the following^ 
petition in the 901 parishes of the state of 
New York, and secure the signature of the 
majority of the voters of the state. 

"to the legislature of THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK. 

PETITION OF THE TAX PAYERS AND THE 

PEOPLE OF THE ASSEMBLY DISTRICT. 
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"The petition of the parents and friends 
of the children attending the parish 

schools attached to the church of 

showeth that we, the undersigned, desire 
to bring before the Legislature parental 
claims and grievances in respect to the 
education of our children, for which we 
crave consideration and redress. 

** As the state has made education com- 
pulsory, we desire to insist upon a fuller 
recognition by the state of the parental 
"ght given by the law of nature, to edu- 
cate our children in schools which possess 
our entire confidence, without our being 
subjected on that account to financial loss 
or embarrassment. Our conscientious re- 
pugnance to send our children to any but 
Catholic schools for their education is in- 
superable. 

" The continually growing difficulties 
placed in the way of the maintenance of 
our Catholic schools, by the increasing 
number of children who attend them, 
make it every day more difficult to main- 
tain those schools, which alone meet our 
legitimate requirements. 

"The compulsion to pay rates toward 
the exclusive support of schools which 
our religious convictions do not approve 
is an injustice which we pray your honor- 
able body to redress. 

" Your petitioners, therefore, humbly 
pray that the school fund be distributed, 
in due proportion, to every school whose 
efficiency in secular instruction shall 
satisfy the educational department of the 
state — proper facilities being afforded for 
securing the right disbursement of the 
money paid over from the rates, while 
the Catholic management of our schools 
shall remain intact. And your petitioners, 
as in duty bound, will ever pray." 

The following bill will be proposed by 
a republican senator at at an early ses- 
sion of the next Legislature: 



AN ACT FOR THE PROMOTION OF EDUCATION. 

THROUGHOUT THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

[Drafted by DennlB A. SpelliaBy, of the New York Bar.J 

"The People of the state of New Yorkv 
represented in the Senate and Assembly,, 
do enact as follows: 

"Section i. That whenever any individ- 
ual,orbody or association of individuals^or 
any organization of persons, incorporated 
or unincorporated, shall have established 
a school for the free education of youth 
in the primary branches of education, to- 
wit, reading, writing and arithmetic, and' 
such school shall have been in existence 
for the term of at least one year, with not 
less than fifty pupils in regular attend- 
ance, and shall have been submitted, to a^ 
satisfactory inspection and examination^ 
thereof by the state or Tocal board of 
school trustees, or such other persons as^ 
may from time to time be designated for 
the purpose, the person or persons, asso- 
ciation or organization conducting -or 
managing such school shall be entitled' ta 
receive from the state (or city, or county,, 
or district) each year a share of all state 
and other moneys now directed to be 
apportioned and distributed among the 
common schools, the same to be appor- 
tioned and distributed among them as 
directed to be apportioned and distributed 
among the common schools by chapter 
555 of the laws of 1864. 

" Sec. 2. Such sums shall be paid annu- 
ally from time to Wvti^\ provided^ that such 
school shall be always open at reasonable 
times for inspection, as aforesaid, and that 
the pupils shall have passed a satisfactory 
examination at such stated times as may 
be determined by the board of school 
trustees in accordance with usages and 
regulations in force for the public schools 
of the state. 

"Sec. 3. The provisions of this act 
shall apply only to primary and grammar 
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schools, or schools in which the course of 
study is substantially equal to that in use 
in the public schools of the state." 

With the above as his text, the writer 
says some wholesome things about Amer- 
ican institutions versus Roman ecclesias- 
ticism. It is now claimed that the above 
petition was unauthorized, and that no 
one should take notice of it; but **the 
Roman Catholic Church, the world over, 
is singularly skillful and subtle in political 
arts; aiid it is -possible at least that Mr. 
Spellissy and the editor of the Catholic 
Heraidh?LVc been used for an end Little 
elephants are often sent in first to try the 
depth of a river which the herd intends to 
cross, and if they do not get drowned the 
big elephants venture safely." 

After showing the attitude of the 
Roman Church regarding her getting con- 
trol of public funds for her own purposes, 
and the real difficulties of discovering the 
plans and purposes of her leaders, the 
writer mentions three apparent proposi- 
tions which have recently been brought 
before the people: 

"First, The insistence that all Roman 
Catholic children shall be kept away from 
common schools and forced to attend 
their own parochial schools. 

"Secondly, That the state should take 
charge of the parochial schools and sup- 
port them, the buildings, with their teach- 
ers and furniture being handed over bod- 
ily with the understanding that religious 
teaching should be given to the pupils out 
of school hours. 

"Thirdly, To take the money raised for 
the education of all children in the state 
and distribute it, pro rata, among all sorts 
of schools, private, religious, irreligious, 
anything, so the school is a year old and 
has more than fifty pupils." 

The writer says the Roman Catholic 
Church throughout the world is two or 



three absolutely distinct and different 
things; at the same time it is "a tremendous 
piece of human machinery cleverly and 
cunningly devised, and sticking together 
with a coherency which, in spite of in- 
numerable divisions of belief, opinions 
and parties, presents an apparent organic, 
cohesive unity, which gives it great power. 

"With her theory of the essential im- 
portance of definite religious teaching, as 
part of any thorough education, I have 
the most entire sympathy; and while she 
founds parochial schools and maintains 
them herself, I have the most absolute re- 
spect for her consistency. But she has no 
reason to come, /;/ forma pauperis, to ask 
the state to aid her in this." 

He shows that "the American way *to 
promote education' is to increase common 
schools, and not to multiply private enter- 
prises; and the fact remains that among 
the most fundamental principles of this 
general government is the absolute sepa- 
ration of church and state." 

Another statement which is probably 
true, is that the Roman Church in America 
is a sort of an "empire within an empire." 
"And if the question ever came, which 
God forbid, between their yielding obedi- 
ence to the American republican princi- 
ples, or obedience to the Roman author- 
ity, large numbers of them would be al- 
most compelled to surrender political loy- 
alty to what they thought the higher law." 

While the Jesuits are Romanizing 
America we take delight in fancying that 
Roman Catholicism is being American- 
ized. 

"The Roman Catholic Church is com- 
mitted by a tradition of centuries, by the 
history of almost all countries in the 
world, to perpetual political interference. 
It has cost her the choicest jewels of her 
crown in England, on the continent of 
Europe, and in Japan. But she cannot 
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let it alone. And we cannot afford not 
to read the experiences of the past in the 
appearances of the present. Thank God, 
the day is passed when religion can resort 
to the secular arm to maintain its de- 
mands. And let us pray God that the 
day is passed when such demands may be 

met by the violence of men 

Let me quote again the wise language of 
the Baltimore Sun: *We regard this 
whole agitation, therefore, as unwise. 
Catholics and Protestants have lived to- 
gether in peace and mutual respect, and 
their children have met on the neutral 
ground of the free public school, with the 
inevitable result of knitting them in the 
bond of a common patriotism for forty 
years past. To array them now against 
-each other will be a lamentable thing. 
We want no more fuel provided for a 
second know-nothing conflagration. Let 
the public schools alone. Leave private 
schools of every sort and name to be car- 
ried on by private enterprise, and let us 
have peace.' 

** Such words give one almost the hope 
that there is power in the appeal to re- 
mind Rome to keep within the limits of 
her legitimate sphere. Even if that may 
not be, the appeal ought to be heeded, 
which the present opportunity makes to 
all intelligent, non-Roman citizens, to ar- 
rest the movement at the start, and to put 
up now a barrier which shall prevent the 
recurrence at any future time. Take away 
the possibility and the attempt will not be 
made. Once let it be seen and known 
that the enormous majority of American 
-citizens, willing to respect the Roman 
Catholic Church and to protect her in her 
rights, will not tolerate any ecclesiastical 
interference, foreign or domestic, with 
our established system of education, or 
with our national and political affairs, and 
the agitation will stop. And the only 



way to do this, is neither by interviews 
nor violent controversy, nor by the defeat 
of the movement in a single y€ar,.but by 
submitting, as a test question to the peo- 
ple of America, an amendment to the 
Constitution; and, this year, by submitting 
to the Constitutional Convention in this 
state an amendment to our State Con- 
stitution, absolutely prohibiting the use 
of any state patronage or public money in 
the interests of any religious body at all." 

*' Street Begging as a Fine Art '' is the 
subject of a timely article by K. K. Bent- 
wick. It seems that New York especially 
(from the writer's article) is crowded with 
beggars in winter. They come because 
of a well-founded belief that charity is 
ample and free. 

*' This horde of beggars which seems to 
have been suddenly let loose upon the 
streets of the metropolis, consists for the 
most part of surly-looking men, with un- 
kempt beards, bleared eyes, and threaten- 
ing manners. Sturdy and impudent, they 
are to be seen on the streets both up-town 
and down-town from early in the even- 
ing until daylight. In the neighborhood 
of the big hotels they are especially 
prolific. Fifth avenue from Fourteenth 
street to Forty-second street seems to be 
their favorite haunt. Here they lie in wait 
in the doorways, from whence they sud- 
denly dart out at the passer-by, fall in 
with his gait and insist upon alms. They 
began about a month ago by frightening 
women into giving them money, but 
lately they have been begging from men. 
When refused, they are usually content 
to say something insulting, although in 
some cases they almost use threats to ex- 
tort money. The stabbing of a gentleman 
recently at his doorway on Fifth avenue 
by one of these beggars, to whom he had 
refused alms, is only an instance of a trifle 
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more violence on the part of the mendi- 
cant than is exhibited by other members 
of the tribe which now infest the streets 
of New York." 

No one who does not know the city can 
form any adequate idea of the nuisance of 
this begging fraternity. Beggars are fer- 
tile in expedients; it is well to always re- 
fuse money; it is better to take the ap- 
plicant directly to an eating-house and 
have plain bread and milk or coffee placed 
before him. Some test should always be 
made, lest one is allowed to suffer from 
actual hunger. There have been mendi- 
cants almost as long as there have 
been men. Facts concerning them may 
be gleaned from many a page of records 
handed down to us. A veiy important 
fact not to be overlooked, is the relation 
of the vagrant to the criminal class. The 
one really merges into the other. They 
are ready to turn their hand to the easiest 
way of getting money. Laziness is, of 
course, at the bottom of the whole thing, 
and what is obtained by begging is usually 
spent in drinking. *' The remedy," says 
the writer, " lies in systematic charity, in- 
stead of the practice pursued by the care- 
less giver. The criminal and vagabond 
class has been cultivated and fostered by 
foolish philanthropists and by an over- 
generous and soft-hearted public. . . . 
At any rate, they are not to be pitied, but 
to be hated until the crime has gone out 
of them; not to be fostered, but to be cut 
up. Leniency with them is a fault; easy 
good-nature is a crime, for mistaken kind- 
ness to them means cruelty of the worst 
kind toward the industrious and deserv- 
ing poor with whom they are brought in- 
to contact, and whose progeny they too 
often ruin and corrupt." The following 
excerpts will be interesting to our read- 
ers: 

"It is related that George IV., when 



Prince of Wales, once attended a beggars'^ 
carnival in London, incogfiito. He had 
not been there long when the chairman,, 
addressing the company and pointing to 
the prince, said, ' I call upon that ere gem- 
man with a shirt for a song.' The Prince,, 
as well as he could, was excused upon a 
friend who accompanied him promising to- 
sing instead, which the latter did amid 
great applause. The health of the Prince 
and his friend having been .drunk, and 
duly responded to, they departed in order 
to afford the company an opportunity to- 
fix their different routes for the ensuing 
day's business; for at that time the pro- 
fessional beggars of London used to have 
a general meeting several times during' 
the year at which they were divided into 
companies, each company having its par- 
ticular walk. In those days their earnings 
varied much, some getting as much as five 
shillings a day. Most of the professional 
beggars in London today — and their name 
is legion — emanate from two or three 
common lodging-houses. The most pop- 
ulous of these, which is known as 'The 
Dispensary,' supports an individual 
known as a *scriver,' who earns a living 
by manufacturing the pathetic signboards 
which the sham cripples and bogus blind 
men carry around their necks. In Paris^ 
as is well known, the professional beggars 
hold regular weekly meetings at which 
the routes to be followed by the members 
of the guild are mapped out by a stand- 
ing committee. They have an organ of 
their own, called the jfourual dcs Mcndi- 
cafits, which appears twice a week. From 
a recent issue the following curious adver- 
ti.sement is taken: *Wanted--To engage 
a cripple for a seaside resort. Good ref- 
erences and a small deposit required.*^ 
This queer announcement is explained by 
the fact that the proprietors of hotels and 
boarding-houses at fashionable French 
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watering-places assume that visitors would 
be disposed to give alms if an opportunity 
were afforded them; and as they cannot 
very well do the begging themselves, they 
engage professional beggars to whom they 
grant permission to solicit alms on. their 
premises, and the beggars in return pay 
them one-half of their daily receipts. 

'*New Yorkers undoubtedly suffer more 
from the tribe of beggars than the resi- 
dents of any other city in this country. 
The professional beggar makes New York 
his happy hunting ground, and dresses 
for his character like any other actor. *He 
is a Lazarus by day,' says a writer, 'but at 
night he puts off his rags and fares sumpt- 
uously — then he is Dives. He is an 
artist, and his art is lying.' In the poorer 
quarters of the city on a Saturday night, 
when the poor man and his hard-working 
wife have received their pittance the pro- 
fessional beggar is sure to be on hand, 
with his detestable whine, his lies, his rags, 
his professional face, ready to coax the 
money from these poor people, and to get 
in one night from the charitable more 
money than the industrious man has got 
from a whole week's work. 

*'Nor is the occupation very unpleasant. 
Inured to the open air, beggars are much 
healthier than the pent-up factory hand or 
.shop-girl. Their 'looped and windowed 
raggedness' is half sham; when it is not so, 
use has made it pleasant, and they are 
ragged from choice. Shoeless they are, 
or their shoes have holes, as ours ought to 
have — some of the advanced of us declar- 
ing that shoes as a whole are a mistake. 
They have little care or anxiety, except 
the fun of dodging the policeman. They 
have little pride, and therefore can con- 
sort with more open and violent thieves. 
Actually they are thieves themselves, for 
they take money for work which they 
have not done. Moreover, they shame- 



lessly impose upon those who really pity 
and befriend them. 

"The manner in which they impose upon 
people we all know; to what extent they 
do so may be guessed. A well-known 
clergyman recently set his wits to work 
to relieve distress, but, being a wise Chris- 
tian, he made inquiries before he gave re- 
lief. Of two hundred beggars, only two — 
one percent — gave true addresses, and of 
those two one succeeded in cheating him* 

"Professional beggars pass under various 
aliases. They change their addresses to 
avoid detection. They travel from city to 
city. The Charity Organization Society 
has among its records the history of one 
old man who collected something like 
Ji8,000 by years of industrious begging. 
His wife and children were well-to-do^ 
but although very much ashamed of the 
business, they were unable to make him 
desist. He had done the thing so long 
that he could not be persuaded to give it 

up. ^ 

"Experience teaches that a man who 

w411 make a business of begging will steal. 
Professional beggars must, therefore, be 
hunted down and prosecuted just the 
same as any other sort of criminals. As 
the law now stands persons who beg can 
be punished, and rightly so, we think, for 
that offense. One thing is certain, that 
they ought to be either relieved or pun- 
ished. This being conceded,* it follows 
that at least ninety-five out of every hun- 
dred habitual beggars are professional 
rogues, idle persons brought up to beg- 
gary, who cheat the good, prevent relief 
from coming into the hands of the needy, 
live a miserable, vicious and wicked life, 
rob society of whatever each of them 
owes to God's world in return for the ben- 
efits that he gets, troubles society with in- 
finite evils, and should be most severely 
punished, and by force exterminated; 
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that is to say, converted into working 
members of the community by being set 
to some employment more or less profit- 
able." 



LIPPINCOTT'S. 

Thomas Chalmers in the January Lip- 
frincott writes on "A Juvenile Revival. The 
'Christian Endeavor' Era.** "From the 
day when Cain and Abel sacrificed to God 
of the first fruits of their industry and de- 
votion, the greatest religious movements 
have begun among the young. Modern 
history is filled with instances of this. 
Luther was but thirty-four when the 
signal for the Protestant revulsion was 
sounded by the hammer that nailed the 
ninety-five thesis on the door of the castle- 
church at Wittenburg. Calvin was but 
twenty- five when he embodied the essence 
of theology in his 'Institutes.* The Evan- 
gelical Revival of the eighteenth century 
and the Tractorian movement of our own 
originated among Oxford students." 

Mr. Chalmers says youth is not deficient 
in religious feeling. "It may grow restless 
and fall asleep under an abstruse disser- 
tation on the Holy Trinity; it may smile 
at the oddities of ritualism; it may never 
have read a written sermon; but no one 
has a right to infer from this the lack of 
religious sentiment in the young. . . . 
. . The openness of mind to new revela- 
tions of truth, the susceptibility to convic- 
tion, the headlong pursuit of the ideal 
that never counts the cost, but goes for- 
ward as if moved by the spirits — these are 
the elements of religion, and they are the 
characteristics of youth." The present is 
in religious affairs as well as in social 
matters, a period of transition. The rest- 
lessness in the religious world proved the 
rich .soil out of which sprung all the 
organized societies for Christian work 
among the young. 



"These are portentious times, if we are 
to believe our latest prophets. Theology 
is troubled and gives an uncertain sound. 
There is danger that in the shaking 
up of our doctrines our spiritual life be 
lost, and in the general landslide of faith 
the foundations of our moral and social 
life be undermined; for as Leslie Stephen 
says, 'there is a correlation between the 
creeds of society and its political and 
social organization, and if a creed is to be 
revived, or even to die, we want to be pre- 
pared to cling to our sacred and eternal 
principles of social order and morality.* 
If in such seasons of convulsion and dis- 
turbance there is no great idea that can 
come forward and inspire a noble enthu- 
siasm among the young, society, unable to 
reconstruct itself with the pace of disinte- 
gration, sinks back in moral exhaustion. 
So it was with France at the transition 
from the Old Regime to the New.'* And 
so the "Juvenile Revival has come as a 
Godsend. Great ideas inspire great move- 
ments, because they satisfy, felt but in- 
definable longings, arouse latent energy, 
or speak the word which draws from a 
thousand throats the shout, 'that's the 
idea!* Christian Endeavor is such an idea." 
The writer characterizes Christian En- 
deavor as a Protestant movement; an idea 
which takes hold of conscientiousness; it 
is positive in spirit, standing upon aflfir- 
mation not negation. 

"American life has already been 
quickened and enlarged by the influence 
of this wonderful movement, but what we 
have received is merely an earnest of 
harvest yet to be. The most important 
practical result will be political. In a re- 
publico-democratic nation like America, 
politics is king. Religion has suffered, 
literature has suffered, general culture has 
suffered, from this all-absorbing subject, 
which demands the bulk of our leisure. 
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Christian Endeavor has been able to draw 
the attention of youth from the fascina- 
tion of political and national matters to 
religious themes, and it is high time that 
the stringent pressure of politics on the 
juvenile mind should be relieved and re- 
placed by a less dangerous force. Chris- 
tian Endeavor is the greatest organized 
movement among the young that has ap- 
peared for five centuries." 

THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

In a recent number of the Jounutl of 
Education [London], H. G. Wells, in 
*• The Academy for Young Gentlemen," 
gives incidents from his memory of the 
** typical academies for young men." In 
America the best schools we have are the 
public schools. To us it seems the peo- 
ple across the way were slow in seeing 
the private schools in their true light. Of 
course they exist firstly, lastly, and for- 
ever for money. Parents are flattered and 
children are petted all to extract as much 
money from parental purses as possible. 
There are aristocratic private schools in 
this country, but they never, save by ac- 
cident, turn out aristocracy of intellect. 
The following excerpt will give something 
of the writer's notions: 

** There is a stir in the air that bodes no 
good for private school-masters. They 
are moving upon eventful times. Those 
sublunary astrologers who watch the 
greater and the lesser political lights, say 
that the ascendancy of Acland over White- 
hall is a token of mischief and sore 
changes for the unchartered pedagogues 
in ninety-three. The inspector will be 
after them, or, what is almost as bad, the 
registrar. Secondary education, it is even 
threatened, is to go into the furnace alto- 
gether. It is to be re-cast entirely, and 
when it is remodeled, the private school- 
master will be with us no longer, or he 



will be pitifully changed. He will be a 
mere hanger-on of the sects and the select, 
we are told, a conservator merely of such 
obscure creeds or gentilities as are incom- 
patible with the public school. 

" If this is true, and it looks so, then it is 
only the long anticipated end of a quiet 
and steadily continued process of change. 
Things have been down-sliding with the 
private middle-class teacher, with ever in- 
creased velocity, for the last forty years. 
Time was when he could employ Dr. Gold- 
smith as an usher, and count Dr. Johnson 
or even Milton, as his peer. Those were 
the golden days of the ' Academy * — lit- 
erally its golden days. * Do any become 
bankrupts in trade,' said ' poor Goldie;' 
'they still set up a boarding-school, and 
drive a trade this way, when all others 
fail; nay, I have been told of butchers 
and barbers who have turned school-mas- 
ters; and, more surprising still, made fort- 
unes in their new profession.' And as it 
was in the days of Dr. Goldsmith, so also 
it was in those of Messrs. Squeers and 
Creakle, and Dr. Blimber. And then 
suddenly the world woke upand reorgan- 
ized the grammar schools above, and so 
established board and national schools be- 
low, and so prepared, all at once, an upper 
and a nether millstone, for the grinding 
of the academies forthwith. And the 
mill, it must be admitted, has ground 
them exceedingly small." 

The academy of those times could not 
be instituted again. Let modern methods, 
modern appliance be placed in a right 
public school, or academy if you will, 
and then will be felt, almost at once, a 
new impetus to study. It is a matter of 
deep regret that The Journal of Education 
does not find its way to every scholar's 
table in America. It is the wide-awake, 
progressive paper in educational circles 
in Great Britain. 
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THE CENTURY. 

No man who had been so long before 
the people as a prominent politician so 
suddenly and so completely passed from 
the public arena as did Roscoe Conkling. 
Henry L. Dawes, who served as chairman 
of the ** Committee of Conciliation " in 
those exciting days of the republican 
party, writes a very readable article on 
'* Garfield and Conkling." "Garfield's 
nomination for President was due to the 
Blaine-Conkling quarrel, and many other 
serious consequences followed, not in all 
respects so evident. There were those 
who believed that the assassination itself 
was indirectly due to that fight. Garfield 
stepped between the combatants in a 
fierce and bitter struggle for mastery, un- 
remitting for years, and increasing in bit- 
terness and intensity every hour of its 
continuance. He carried off the prize 
they fought for, but their weapons passed 
through his body. General Grant was 
brought forward for a third term, to make 
sure the defeat of Mr. Blaine. Mr. Conk- 
ling was then the master spirit in New 
York politics. His state was entitled to 
seventy votes in the convention which 
was to nominate the candidate. They 
would all be necessary to effect the result 
upon which Mr. Conkling was bent. . . 

The balloting continued 

in the convention without any material 
change in relative strength until, after 
many ineffectual trials, the friends of 
Blaine and Sherman, under instructions 
from their leaders in Washington, joined 
forces and nominated Garfield. Both 
combatants had been beaten — Conkling 
had defeated Blaine, and Blaine had 
defeated Grant. The effect of this dis- 
comfiture upon the two men was totally 
different in accordance with their differ- 
ent natures. Conkling sulked in his tent, 
while Blaine sent his congratulations to 



the successful candidate, and was early 
and ardent in his support. Before the 
canvass closed, however, Conkling was 
persuaded by General Grant himself to 
enter into the campaign, and did most 
important and effective work, especially 
in the state of New York, contributing 
largely to a result in that state, and 
thereby in the nation, favorable to Gar- 
field 

. . . Neither of these men (Blaine and 
Conkling) meant harm to the political 
party in which they were both great lead- 
ers, but neither of them could be made to 
see that their fight was reaching its very 
heart's blood. Each of them seemed to 
think that the great and acknowledged 
services he had rendered the party 
entitled him to call upon it to crush out 
his enemy. I do not think that either of 
them knew himself in this controversy, 
for each had come to believe that the sur- 
render of the other was essential to the 
continuance of republican supremacy." 

Mr. Dawes, when Mr. Blaine came to him 
to advise about his accepting the premier- 
ship under Garfield, advised him not to 
accept the portfolio; but Mr. Blaine was 
not disposed to refuse. Of course, Mr. 
Blaine's appointment was taken as an 
affront by the Conkling faction, and noth- 
ing but discord could follow. "A declara- 
tion of war, if not as formal and high- 
sounding, yet as positive and as unrelenting 
as ever opened actual hostilities between 
belligerent nations, followed immediately 
upon the sending of the New York nomi- 
nations to the Senate. A little prelimi- 
nary skirmishing formed a prelude to the 
more serious trial of strength. Friends 
identified with each side, and those who 
were friends of both, took the matter up 
and strove for peace. Both sides desired 
peace, but on their own terms, or not at 
all." Then the " Committee of Concilia- 
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tion " was called into being. Mr. Conk- 
ling made an impassioned address full of 
^* genuine eloquence, bitter denunciation, 
ridicule of the despised faction in New 
York, and contempt for its leader. He 
continued for two hours and a half to 
play with consummate skill upon all the 
strings known to the orator, and through 
all the notes, from the lowest to the 
highest, which the great masters com- 
mand, and concluded in a lofty apostro- 
phe to the greatness and glory of the 
republican party and his own devotion to 
its highest welfare. *And,' said he, '*I 
trust that the exigency may never arise 
when I shall be compelled to choose 
between self-respect and personal honor 
on the one side and a temporary discom- 
fiture of that party on the other; but if 
that time shall ever come I shall not hesi- 
tate in the choice, and I now say to you, 
and through you to those whom it most 
concerns, that I have in my pocket an 
autograph letter of this President (Gar- 
field), who is now for the time being its 
official head, which I pray God I may 



never be compelled in self-defense to 
make public; but if that time shall ever 
come, I declare to you, his friends, he will 
bite the dust.' This closed the interview, 
and the committee was left in a great 
state of excitement, produced not alone 
by the remarkable character of the entire 
speech, but especially by the concluding 
sentences, which seemed to imply that he 
held the life of the administration in his 
hand, and would not hesitate to take it 
if frustrated in his purposes in regard to 
New York politics." The letter referred 
to was one relating to assessments made 
upon clerks and others toward the cam- 
paign fund. Conkling did make it public, 
but it failed to hurt the administration. 
The resignation of Conkling from the 
Senate, and his appeal to the Legislature 
of New York with its failure to give him 
the expected support, is well known. 
Politically, from that hour he was dead. 
It is said that he failed at a subsequent 
time to win the support of the Oneida 
County Convention. 



POSSIBILITIES OF RIGHT CO-OPERATION. 



By Phineas Dodds, M. A. Ph. D. 



A study of the different attempts at 
cooperation in the United States during 
the last quarter of a century would be 
interesting. Cooperation is a relative 
term, and its signification is comparative. 
It is capable of as many definitions as the 
word socialism. In a certain sense, a trust 
is nothing more nor less than cooperation. 
But it is the cooperation of the very few 
for the purpose of sapping a little more 
of the life blood of the laborer. I remem- 
.ber a great many years ago the Grange 



movement. Farmers and farmers' wives 
could talk of little else. It was the move- 
ment that would cure all the ills that 
farmer life was heir to. It was to be in 
its fuller fruition the Moses leading the 
toilers of Egypt out of bondage. Shep- 
herds crooks, curious symbols and striking 
paraphernalia were to be found in many 
a farm house. How this great movement 
originated, or by whom, I do not know. 
Its plan was cooperation, mutual organi- 
zation for the protection of the rights and 
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conditions of farmers. While it did some- 
thing in the way of educating the people 
up to a sense of what their own power 
might be, if they stood as a unit, the most 
palpable results were the amounts of 
money made out of the movement by pub- 
lishers of newspapers, advocating farmers' 
rights, and certain establishments which 
proposed to sell supplies to the people at 
a reduced rate. The Grange still exists 
as an organization; but for nearly twenty 
years it has had no vigorous life. Right 
recently another move among the rural 
population attracted the attention of the 
civilized word. The Farmers Alliance, a 
little while ago, had assumed proportions 
which must have astonished its promoters. 
It reached flood tide almost at a bound; 
but quickly began the ebb of the great 
movement. Any effort, which looks 
toward the amelioration of the producers 
of the soil, is sure to be popular, and if 
such movements wcne based upon right 
principles, that were fully practical and 
not so interwoven with theory, they would 
prove as lasting, as they now prove popu- 
lar for a day. On one occasion while 
traveling in Germany, my attention was 
called to a large body of workmen, who 
were about finishing the walls of a large 
two and a half story villa. The material 
used in its construction was red stone. 
These stones had been cut into blocks, 
varying in size from six inches square to 
twice that dimension. A large pile of 
these stones lay some ten or twelve feet 
from the end of a long ladder extending 
to the top of the walls. On every other 
round of the ladder sat a laborer his feet 
resting on the round below him. There 
was a workman standing at the pile of 
stones, and another between him and the 
first man on the ladder. There were three 
men on top of the building. Their plan 
of work was as follows: The man at the 



stone pile picked up a square block, gave 
one or two steps and handed it to his 
neighbor, who in turn handed the stone to 
the first man on the ladder; as this man 
raised it over his head it was taken by the 
workman above hinri, and in this manner, 
after passing through the hands of twenty- 
six men, the stone finally reached its des- 
tination at some convenient point near the 
walls of the building. I have never seen 
anything which showed on the face of it 
such palpable waste. As I watched those 
men, I was struck with the thought that 
what I saw served as a forcible illustration 
of a waste in our social system of greatest 
moment and concern. 

The square block of stone might very 
well symbolize a certain amount of ** raw^ 
material." Imagine a factory at the top, 
and the same raw material returned down 
the scale after being made up into goods 
for the consumer, and we have the plan 
of our present system, in many instances, 
not overdrawn one whit. 

The man digging away at the stone pile 
is the producer (no matter whether he 
digs it from the soil or forges it in the 
shop). The men on the ladder represent 
the middle-men. They get usually the 
lion's share, while the producer, like the 
man in the cellar, must content himself 
gnawing away at the bones w^hich a gen- 
erous (?) public throws down to him. I 
do not mean to say that a medium of 
some sort is not essential. I would only 
substitute between producer and manu- 
facturer a cheaper medium, which should 
be to our svstem what the steam elevator 
is to the builders. 

During the months of November and 
December I was in the South among the 
planters. I went about from house to 
house, entering as nearly as I could into 
the spirit of their lives. I slept in garret 
rooms, and found in log houses, which 
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had never known any sort of a window, 
men whom it was an honor to know. I 
ate their corn-bread and bacon, relished 
their home-made sorghum, and grew fat on 
good buttermilk. But I found a condition 
of affairs which would appeal to the most 
casual observer. 

The people, with, few exceptions, had 
never known other than raising cotton. 
Attempting anything else and they found 
themselves as much out of their element 
as a fish is out of water. I shall enter 
into no details as to the amount or kinds 
of labor entering into the cultivation of 
cotton. I saw it sell at from 5.9 to 7 
cents per pound; that after paying from 
S2.50 to $3.00 a bale for ginning it. On 
the other hand I saw the same people 
paying from 5 to 8 cents a yard for 
calico. The cotton was usually sold to 
the home merchant; in nine cases out of 
ten it had been mortgaged for supplies 
(food and clothing) the spring before. 
By this arrangement the farmer must trade 
with his own merchant and must pay 
whatever prices suits the fancy or con- 
science of the autocratic storekeeper. 
The home merchant in many cases turns 
the cotton over to a traveling broker who, 
in turn, sells it to some one of the larger 
commission houses in New Orleans, Mem- 
phis or Atlanta. These houses may sell 
direct to the representatives of factories in 
Massachusetts or in Manchester. Through 
it all comes the cost of handling and re- 
handling, charge for storage, insurance, 
etc. When the cotton becomes cloth it 
goes through the same process until it 
reaches the hands of the planter again. 
The consciousness on the part of the 
farmer that he is getting the lowest pos- 
sible remuneration for what he produces, 
and that he pays the highest possible 
price for what he consumes, at times 
almost drives him mad. 



He demands a change. 

He sees mechanical inventions supple- 
menting all kinds of labor; he. wants 
some plan invented or suggested which 
will act as a progressive, economical go- 
between for himself and the manufacturer. 
This accounts for the phenomenally rapid 
growth of organizations which look to- 
ward a better condition of things. But 
the average farmer is almost hopeless. 
He says his hands are tied. One by one, 
the mortgage system eats his neighbors 
out of house and home. Some of them 
say the only remedy would be a resort to 
arms, and more than once was I assured 
that if only a leader would rise up among 
them that such a one would have a strong 
following. But this is an extreme view 
which the times do not warrant. Another 
thing, the farmer is, as a rule, suspicious, 
and with good reason, for no one class of 
people has been so often imposed upon; 
he has learned from sad experience that 
most people who plead his cause have 
axes to grind. 

It is not the purpose of this article to go 
into detail as to the efforts of farmer 
organizations to help the producer, who 
is at the same time a consumer. It will 
be sufficient to say that the plan of estab- 
lishing stores propagated (and often tried 
with dire results) by Grangers and Alli- 
ance men did not prove a success. 

The man in charge usually turned mer- 
chant himself if he was gifted with shrewd 
business capacity; if not so gifted he 
failed, and those who took stock in the 
cooperation concern lost their money. 
Another reason why such a plan could 
not succeed was the fact that these 
cooperative stores, often run. by inex- 
perienced men, had to compete with long 
established concerns, managed by keen 
buyers and careful managers.. Move- 
ments along these lines cannot bring 
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permanent relief. Is, then, the case 
hopeless? I think not. There is still a 
plan which, if properly managed, will 
effect great and lasting relief to the con- 
sumer. Let me briefly outline what I have 
in mind, which is based largely upon ex- 
perimental knowledge. 

In i88&the first attempt, so far as my 
own knowledge goes, was made along a 
line which comes nearer the solution of the 
problem in hand than anything yet pre- 
sented. During this year a little four- 
page circular was issued by a Chicago 
publishkig house, quoting a number of 
popular books *• to members " at a large 
reduction. The plan was to sell a mem- 
bership in some sort of a " library associa- 
tion," which entitled the holders of the 
certificate to the privilege of buying the 
books listed at the low rates quoted in the 
circular. The plan proved a decided hit 
and yielded large returns to the pro- 
moters of the scheme. The weak point 
was the fact that the business was to sell 
the memberships and although they did 
make some effort to supply the books 
when members sent in for them, the tend- 
ency was (for the books were furnished 
them at first cost absolutely) to give all 
attention to the selling of memberships and 
no attention to filling orders. Members 
were discouraged when they ordered. 
The house would treat them in such a 
way as to make them desist from " both- 
ering" them by sending for goods on 
w:hich the firm made no profits. While 
this business was yet in its infancy I made 
an extended trip for another publishing 
house which had not been slow to recog- 
nize the benefits which would accrue to 
itself from pushing this sort of work. The 
trip was taken in good faith, and yielded 
me sufficient returns to pay more than 
one year's expenses in a college where I 
was just taking my degree. It was dur- 



ing this trip that one or two brainy men 
made to me a remark something like the 
following: " Now this is a very good plan 
indeed which you bring us, but we buy 
but few books; our greatest needs are 
shoes, clothing, and things of that sort. 
If you will bring us any plan which will 
save us the large profit oi the middle-man 
on the more necessary articles we will all 
go into it." 

I presented the plan to my employers 
upon my return. I had sold goods over 
the counter, and knew the per cent of 
cost and profit. But the idea was hooted 
at, and the matter dropped. About a year 
later a friend of mine opened up a new 
company, of which he was to be the 
official head. He had decided to incor- 
porate wall paper, on which there was at 
that time an average of 50 to 60 per cent 
profit, and upon my urgent solicitation he 
added a line of merchandise. I knew him 
to be honest, and felt that there was an 
opportunity to accomplish great good in 
the world through this channel. Almost 
simultaneously three or four Chicago 
firms issued new catalogues, incorporating 
merchandise. No greater opportunity 
was ever given to honest endeavor to ex- 
tend a movement which would afford 
great and permanent relief to the farmer 
and the workman. But, as before, the 
scheme of all these Chicago firms was to 
sell memberships. That done, they cared 
little what became of their members. 
Such business should, of course, and did, 
merit the condemnation of all parties. 
But the end is not yet. The plan of em- 
ploying some one to do buying for a lot 
of people, and paying that party a stated 
salary, is a good one. The membership 
plan is a good one; but the chief aim 
must be to do the buying for the mem- 
bers, and not the selling of memberships. 
By the possibilities of right co-operation 
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then, I mean nothing more nor less than 
this: That an organization be effected 
which shall have proper backing and be 
under the control of thoroughly honest 
management, which shall supply to its 
members certain lines of goods (not 
everything, for much is impracticable, 
and we would not do away with the mid- 
dle-man entirely) at an actual advance of, 
say, from 5 to 10 per cent. Let those 
who go into this organization pay a stipu- 
lated fee each year, or once every three 
years, as they do in insurance. This fee 
will go toward the payment of salaries, 
for advertising and for the printing of 
catalogues. These catalogues should be 
issued annually, and should as nearly as 
possible quote both the regular retail 
price and the price to members. They 
should contain printed instructions so 
complete and yet so simple that a child 
could have no excuse for making a mis- 
take in ordering goods. Such an organi- 
zation would require a head ofBce under 
efficient management, with a number of 
typewriters to copy orders and forward 
them to the different factories. In most 
instances, the manufacturers themselves 
would ship the goods direct. In some 
cases ** mixed " orders would come in, and 
for such a shipping room (not a ware- 
house) would be necessary. The saving 
by such a simple arrangement is self- 
evident. On many articles it would run 
from 20 to 40 per cent. For example, a 
shoe sold now on Wabash avenue for 2$ 
could be bought for $3.50, cost of trans- 
portation included. A " Boss " or ** Due- 



ber '* watch, Elgin movement, retailing for 
{25, could be bought for {15, and I might 
add to the list indefinitely. 

It should be the duty and avowed pur- 
pose of such an organization to break down 
speculation in wheat, pork, cotton, etc., 
and further, to act not only as the pur- 
chasing agent for its members, but to act 
as the selling agent as well. Let manu- 
facturers know that by sending an order 
to the head office for a thousand bales of 
cotton or a dozen car loads of wheat, he 
can have the same come direct and from 
the nearest point, as the transportation is 
no unimportant item. 

Such an office would become in time a 
great mart of exchange. It would be the 
one steam elevator replacing the twenty- 
six men on the ladder. Such a move- 
ment would, of course, be strenuously 
opposed by all dealers and many manu- 
facturers, but properly managed and 
based upon strictly honest business prin- 
ciples, such an organization could be 
made of untold advantage to all farmers 
and workmen, saving in the aggregate 
thousands upon thousands of dollars. The 
bases already exist for large usefulness 
in this line, but there would be the dis- 
trust which is the natural outgrowth of 
former companies which valued dollars 
above principles. 

[The editor will be glad to hear further 
discussion of Dr. Dodd's scheme, which 
seems to be a good one. Any sugges- 
tions will be gladly received, or any com- 
munications bearing directly and pointed- 
ly on this subject.] 
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THE RAM'S HORN. 

Sin nearly always begins with a look. 

A drunkard's throat has no bottom to it. 

The devil would rather get hold of one 
child than a dozen old people. 

If you love the Lord don't send your 
preacher to sleep in a damp feather bed. 

Faith without works is not worth any 
more than a watch in the same condition. 

If the devil ever takes off his hat to any 
man on earth it is to the hypocrite. 

When you want a friend don't pick out 
the man whose dog never wants to follow 
him. 

Obscurity on earth will not keep you 
from owning a mansion near the throne 
in heaven. 

Angels weep on the day that a young 
man begins to spend more money than he 
can make. 

The man who begins by walking arm in 
arm with the devil will soon have to carry 
him on his shoulders. 

Every time you hit a sinner in the church 
you will be sure to knock over an out- 
sider who is leaning against him. 

Who knows but that angels are kept 
busy making opportunities for people who 
are willing to do good. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 

Words of cheer are words of help. 
Words of gloom are words of harm. 
There is a bright side and a dark side to 
every phase of life, and to every hour of 
time. If we speak of the bright side, we 
bring the brightness into prominence; if 
we speak of the dark side, we deepen its 
shadows. It is in our power to help or to 



hinder by a word any and every person 
whom we are with. 

What we can give, not what we can 
gain, is the true measure of power in life. 
The harder the times, the surer the test 
in this matter. When giving costs more 
than usual, it is better worth while to give. 
These are days for the giving of our means, 
of our strength, of our sympathy, to those 
who are in exceptional need. It is a time 
to give, rather than to gain, or to gain 
through giving. 

A good start in life is a good thing to 
begin with. But a good start is, at the 
best, only a start. If a man had a good 
start, it is important for him to live up to 
its advantages. If he did not have a good 
start early in life, it is all the more im- 
portant that he do as well as possible 
with a later beginning. It were better 
to have had a bad start and to have 
a good ending, than to have begun well 
and to end poorly. 



HARPER'S BAZAR. 

Our manners at the table are quite as 
important as the food provided for our 
guests. A lady, the word being used ad- 
visedly, is known by her gentle bearing 
and her consideration of the feelings of 
others. She is always a good listener, 
and never bores her neighbor with long 
tales of her own domestic troubles and 
vexations. It is clearly the duty of a 
guest to make herself as agreeable as she 
can when she is dining with friends. If 
she lapses into silence, and gives up to 
the mood of the moment, she is likely to 
become very stupid. One should be at 
one's best, and try to draw out the best in 
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one's neighbors. Sometimes it is a very 
hard matter to make conversation; but 
there is no individual in the world who 
cannot talk on some one subject, and by a 
little effort one maybe able to hit that 
subject. Men, as a rule, like to be lis- 
tened to, and a clever woman can easily 
draw a man out so that he thanks his 
hostess in his heart for a most delightful 
evening. There isn't a man in the world 
who would get the slightest atom of 
amusement or pleasure from hearing Mrs. 
A tell of how Charlie had the whoop- 
ing-cough, and what a dreadful time she 
was having with her cook. He would 
neither be amused, nor would he try to 
conceal his boredom. On the other hand, 
a woman smilingly and sympathetically 
listens to her neighbor, who talks for an 
hour about horses, of which she knows 
nothing. He, however, is sublimely un- 
conscious that she is not more inter- 
ested in horseflesh than in anything else 
in the world. And so we women would 
do well to post ourselves in these various 
subjects which men are prone to discuss, 
so that at least we may know what they 
are talking about, and be able to respond 
with some degree of intelligence, if we 
wish to make ourselves agreeable in their 
society. 



THE INTERIOR. 

The place for a man is the place where 
he is doing his level best. 

Some successes are failures, and many 
failures are successes. As the world rates 
success many a man is a failure. As God 
reckons, many unsuccessful men are not 
failures. What the world calls success 
often fails to coincide with what God con- 
siders success. Men reckon success to 
consist of the attainment of objects of 
earthly desire — health, influence, love, po- 



sition, power and wealth. God states suc- 
cess to be salvation, fellowship with Him, 
and likeness to Christ. The world asks 
of a man: What has he done? Who are 
his family? How much is he worth? God 
asks: What are you? What is your char- 
acter? Have you tried to become holy 
even as I. am holy, and to build up My 
kingdom on earth? The world cares com- 
paratively little for personal worth, for 
manhood and womanhood. God cares 
nothing for the abilities and the attain- 
ments of men, if they have done nothing 
toward realizing heaven on earth. Jay 
Gould was, according to human standards 
of success, the most prosperous man of 
his generation; General Booth would, in 
the judgment of worldly men, be a mis- 
erable failure, because he has not saved 
enough to support him in old age. But 
to God, Jay Gould was a failure, while 
Booth shines resplendent with spiritual 
success. 

** Women bachelors " is the new class 
which has taken the place of the old 
maids — taken the place, because, with the 
new order the old will practically become 
extinct, not in name merely, but in reality. 
The woman-bachelor is a self-supporting, 
self-possessed, independent individuality 
who would marl-y, no doubt, but who 
would not marry for the sake of marriage, 
but only because, to her clear, far-seeing 
gray eyes, more comfort and happiness 
would be visible along that path. Un- 
married women are no longer left-overs, 
they are hold-overs, the reserve gold in 
the social treasury. So much withdrawn 
from circulation, the demand is sharper 
for what is left on the market — and it will 
all be taken. The commercial value of 
women, in a sense the opposite of the old 
sense, is rising constantly. Business men 
have positions that they would not give 
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men, because they know from experience 
that women will fill them more satisfac- 
torily. These are positions of trust, and 
trustworthiness is at a premium, and the 
women are taking the premiums in sub- 
stantial benefits. With all such, wife- 
seekers have lost the leverage of proffered 
support. Why should a young woman 
with a good salary, and rising prospects, 
throw them away for the support of a man 
who cannot earn more or as much as she 
can? No, sir; if you get her you must 
get her on your own personal merits. 



THE STANDARD. 

There was, perhaps, never a more fla- 
grant example of playing fast and loose 
with a grave matter than is that of the 
suppression of gambling in Chicago. 
With the advent of each new mayor, or 
each uprising of public indignation, there 
is an official spasm, soon quieted down. 
Let us hope that the present mayor and 
his chief of police " mean business," at 
last. 

Do many of us realize how close we 
are upon the opening of a new century? 
Strange, indeed, it will seem to such as 
are alive six years hence to write the date. 
"January i, 1900,'* and awkward perhaps 
at first to talk about " the twentieth cent- 
ury." Use and wont, however, will soon 
cure all that. 

But what sort of a century is the twen- 
tieth century to be? What new things 
will it bring? What old things cast 
away? In both these respects the nine- 
teenth century has been the marvel of all 
the centuries save one. That from which, 
as of the present era, they all date their 
birth, was the most marvelous of all. 
With that exception which of them can 
equal this one now so near its close? Are 
these strides of discovery, invention, im- 



provement, development in so many ways» 
to go right on, or will a limit soon be 
reached? Then what will the twentieth 
century do with the tremendous problems 
which the nineteenth century has brought 
to the front, and is now more and more 
pressing upon the world's thought and 
faith? That will be a question for men of 
the twentieth century to answer. 

A look into the future! What a strange 
sensation comes of it, sometimes. Not 
exactly into the deep darkness. It is 
rather into a dim twilight, for something 
of the future we can imperfectly forecast. 
Looking forward into the year as it 
stretches on before, figures come and go, 
events appear and disappear, all in mere 
shadow, and yet with a certain substan- 
tiality. Some may be the dream of hope 
and desire; some of fear and doubt; yet 
some are those foretokenings which even 
the present may afford, premonitions 
which He to whom future and past are one 
present, allows to us, whether for warn- 
ing, for comfort, or for inspiration. 

For all we crave that friendly guidance 
into the twilight of the coming year and 
years, which one offered Hand if clasped 
in faith will surely give, whether it be to 
ask, " Lead, kindly light, amid the deepen- 
ing gloom," or that more hopeful prayer 
which discerns, rather, a brightening glow 
right on to the perfect day for which there 
is even twilight no more. 



CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

It is doubtful whether, in all his writ- 
ings, Victor Hugo ever uttered words 
more true and noble than the following: 

"Art for art's sake may be very fine, 
but art for progress is finer still. Ah! you 
must think? Then think of making man 
better. Let us devote ourselves to the 
good, to the true, to the just. Some pure 
lovers of art, moved by a solicitude which 
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is not without its dignity, discard the 
formula, 'Art for progress/ the Beautiful- 
Useful, fearing lest the useful should de- 
form the beautiful. They tremble to see 
the drudge's hand attached to the muse's 
arm. According to them, the ideal may 
become perverted by too much contact 
with humanity. They are in error. The 
useful, far from circumscribing the sub- 
lime, enlarges it. The critics protest. To 
undertake the cure to social evils; to 
amend the codes; to impeach law in the 
court of right; to utter those hideou.s 
words, *penitentiary,"convict-keepery' *gal- 
ley-slave,* *girl of the town;' to inspect 
the police registers; to contract the bus- 
iness of despensaries; to study the ques- 
tions of wages and want of work; to taste 
the black bread of the poor; to seek labor 
for the working woman.; to confront fash- 
ionable idleness with ragged sloth; to 
throw down the partition of ignorance; to 
open schools; to teach little children how 
to read; to attack shame, infamy, error, 
vice, crime, want of conscience; to preach 
the multiplication of spelling books; to 
improve the food of intellects and hearts; 
to give meat and drink; to demand solu- 
tions for problems and shoes for naked 
feet — these things they declare are not 
the business of the azure. Art is the azure. 
Yes, art is the azure; but the azure from 
above, whence falls the ray which swells 
the wheat, yellows the maize, rounds the 
apple, gilds the orange, sweetens the 
grape. Again, I say, a further service is 
an added beauty." 



GRAPHIC (London.) 

The young man of the day is a poor 
creature — a mere bundle of nerves, hypo- 
chondriacal, hysterical, and the wretched 
victim of an ever-increasing neurasthenia. 



That is what Dr. Erb has to say of him, 
and Dr. Erb is one of the most eminent 
psychologists in Germany. " Neurasthe- 
nia," he says, " is a disease peculiar to the 
educated classes, originating in overex- 
ertion of the brain. Overburdening the 
mind begins at school. . . . Youth 
enjoys too easily the excitement of a so- 
ciety life. Poetry has deteriorated into 
gross materialism, music has become too 
loud, even painting shows us the ugly 
side of things." And the consequence is 
that the race of men is slowly but surely 
degenerating toward the condition of hys- 
terical women. Mr. Grant Alleh takes up 
the flattering tale and asserts that the 
modern young man is so poor a creature 
that he dare not even ask a woman to 
marry him. Wherein, if he is conscious 
of his defects, he acts with more prudence 
and chivalry than Mr. Grant Allen gives 
him credit for. Is the indicta^ent true? 
It is difficult to deny it a certain measure 
of truth. It is our modern custom to over- 
work the brains of the young, to surround 
their bodies with overmuch luxury, giving 
no chance to the development of endur- 
ance; and it is our fate to live in- an age 
when railways, telegraphs, and fifty other 
inventions have added immeasurably to 
the wear and tear of the individual and 
separate units of society. But to this 
much of truth there has surely been added 
a vast deal of exaggeration. We are 
more nervous, perhaps, but we are not less 
strong, less valiant, or less long-lived 
than our forefathers were. Vixeres fortes 
ante Aganumnona, and strong men will 
live again though Agamemnona be dead. 
The complaint is a very old one. No 
doubt, the old stagers at the siege of Troy 
shook their heads gravely over the de- 
generate fighting qualties of their grand- 
sons. 



GOSSIPY LETTERS ABOUT MEN 1 HAVE KNOWN. 



II. Professor Wilhelm Ihne. 



The last time I was in Baltimore, I was 
some time-with Professor H. B. Adams. 
From his home we went down to the his- 
torical department of Johns Hopkins 
University. As he showed me about 
through that wonderfully well equipped 
and well arranged ** Laboratory/' a familiar 
face in a large picture on the wall caught 
my eye. **Well," I said, "you have Pro- 
fessor Ihne here." "O, yes," he replied, 
"we think a great deal of the distinguished 
Heidelb^r^ Professor. I consider his Ro- 
man History a superior work to Momm- 
son's. It is more up to date." Then I re- 
membered a certain morning many 
months before, when, upon coming down 
to breaktast, a letter was handed me. It 
had been addressed to the secretary of 
the library at Heidelberg. It was from 
Professor H. B. Adams, and ran in sub- 
stance about as follows: "Can you give 
me any information about Professor Ihne? 
Is he still living? Will it be possible to 
get a photograph of him to enlarge for the 
historical department of the university?" 
The letter had been handed over to the 
Professor and he had brought it down to 
me. "What shall I do about it, he said?" 
"What shall you do? Send the best pho- 
tograph you have by the first mail. Do 
you not know that Professor Adams is 
one of the great scholars of America, and 
that his name is known among men every- 
where ?' Certainly send the photograph 
and the best you can get." A day or two 
later he showed me a splendid likeness, 
and said he had ordered one sent to Pro- 
fessor Adams. 



Professor Ihne has had a most interest- 
ing life. He is a self-made man. Born 
in Southern Germany to parents of mod- 
erate means, he soon learned to depend 
upon his own efforts and endeavors. His 
first university training was at Bonn, 
where he made a record for work, which 
attracted to him men who were then fa- 
mous teachers, and whose books are today 
authorities in their given line. He is 
gifted with a decided artistic taste, and 
has a natural gift for languages. He seizes 
upon a new word with all the avidity that 
Professor Jordan would show in the pres- 
ence of a rare specimen of fish, or Profes- 
sor Coulter before a strange plant. He 
was very soon a master of English and 
proceeded to England, where he opened 
in Liverpool a private school. In this 
work he was eminently successful. Like 
Professor Miiller, Professor Ihne married 
an English lady. In 1 86 1, while traveling 
through his native land, a very pictur- 
esque bit of land on the banks of the 
Neckar caught his fancy, and as a result 
he returned to England with a deed for it 
in his pocket. The school in Liverpool 
was transferred to other hands and the 
Professor took his family to their new 
home, where he proposed to live a quiet, 
retired life. 

But this boon was not granted the 
scholar. Heidelberg University needed 
his services and he was soon called to a 
professorship, which he still holds. I 
shall long remember my first interview 
with Professor Ihne. I found my way to 
the villa and was kindly received. He 
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soon asked me if I ever read Shakespeare. 
I told him I did. "Do you understand 
it?" was his next question. I said "I do 
not; there are many allusions which I can- 
not comprehend, and no doubt much of 
the beauty of his work is lost to me on that 
account." I saw that my answer pleased 
him. In fact, it had impressed him more 
than all my letters of introduction. I 
subsequently learned that he put this 
question to almost every man he met, and 
if his caller understood all about Shakes- 
peare the Professor did not care to en- 
courage his acquaintance. At that time 
he impressed me as being affable, kind 
and large-hearted. To look into his 
pleasant face, gave one new faith in hu- 
manity. He was seventy-two years old. 
His hair white, but fce was the very pict- 
ure of health and vigor. An incident 
which shows his synrpathy may be given: 
One day he took his place on the plat- 
form to deliver his lecture. His first 
words were: "Many are dead," then he said 
he had just received news of the death of 
a very dear friend, but he could only 
speak the name as his lip trembled and 
great tears rolled down his cheek. It was 
on the occasion of the death of the Duke 
of Clarence, who had lived with the Pro- 
fessor at Villa Felseck, and completely 
won the heart of the great historian. Mrs. 
Ihne died early in 1890. The eldest son, 
Ernst, is the Court Architect to the 
German Emperor, and is very little at 
home. The second son is in business in 
Liverpool, and the only daughter is the 
wife of the head master of the Real 
Schule, in Freiburg. The Professor was 
livipg quite alone, the only other inmates 
of the house being his housekeeper and 
the maid. During my last semester it was 
my great privilege to live in the house 
with him. He breakfasted every morn- 
ing at 7 o'clock. I can recall but two or 



three instances when he came down late. 
After breakfast he retired to his study 
and worked assiduously, revising carefully 
his History of Rome. He spent about 
sixteen hours a week at the University, 
much more than many younger men. He 
dined like most Germans, in the middle 
of the day. His cook seemed to. have had 
the happy faculty of combining English 
and German cooking, utilizing the best 
features of each; as a result the dinners 
were always exquisite. 

The dinner was the great meal. Then 
the Professor gave us not only food for 
the body but he was constantly dishing up 
little delicacies for the mind. He loved 
humor and appreciated a good joke. His 
varied experiences gave him a never end- 
ing fountain of resources. We would 
after coffee run about the lawn, wrestle, 
or walk up and down looking out over the 
beautiful little river with the old castle 
and old Heidelberg beyond its banks. He 
entertained frequently and was a splen- 
did host. His drawing-room was inter- 
esting. There was something handed him 
by Queen Victoria with her autograph. A 
set of books, too, which she had presented 
him. And there was her majesty's own 
handwriting on the fly-leaf and in good 
German. Then in the corner hung a 
drawing which Princess Louise had made 
of him one day when he was stopping at 
the castle in Scotland. The Prince of 
Wales had visited him, and he had spent 
weeks with the Royal family. Empress 
Frederick, of Germany, was his friend, and 
had expressed a wish to visit Felseck. On 
the window pane of my own room the 
Duke of Clarence, boy like, had cut 
his name. "Albert Edward, 1888." With 
all this there was nothing of false pride or 
egotism about the owner of the house. 
He was plain and unostentatious in his 
dress, and in his home life. His sym- 
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pathetic nature always responded to hon- 
est purpose and high endeavor. Just be- 
fore I finished my work at the University, 
one morning at breakfast he handed me a 
letter to read. It was from the Prince of 
Wales, expressing his wish that the Duke 
of York might come and spend some time 
with him studying up his German. "What 
shall you do,'* I inquired? " I shall be de- 
lighted to have him with me. The Duke 
is a very fine fellow," was his reply. 

A word as to the villa. The visitor 
may, from Heidelberg proper, cross either 
the old or the new bridge into Neuen- 
heimer Land Strasse, About midway be- 
tween the two bridges is number 34. A 
solid wall of masonry overhanging with 
ivy, fronts the street. To the left of 
the doors this wall rises about fifteen or 
eighteen feet; to the right it must be over 
twenty feet. Pulling the bell is followed by 
a click, and one of the large old oak doors 
opens as if by an invisible hand. You 
step in and find yourself upon a stone 
pavement, with wall to right of you, wall 
to left of you, and a long flight of stone 
steps in front of you. After climbing up 
some distance, the first terrace is reached. 
It opens out in front of a very artistic 
there-gabled gardener's cottage. A few 
more steps, and the second terrace is 
reached, which forms a beautiful lawn 
about the villa itself. Still another flight, 
and the third terrace is reached. From 
this plane and in the rear the villa is 
entered, the entrance being on the second 
floor. The villa has nothing remarkable 
about it. It is convenient, and the old 
ivy clinging to its walls gives it a very 
cosy appearance. It was designed and 
built for a famous Shakespeareian critic, 
whose name has at this moment slipped 
my mind. It stands, however, upon his- 
toric ground. Tilly, during the Thirty 
Years War, ran up against the defenses 



at this very point a&d suixeeded in taking 
Heidelberg aft^ swimming the river. 
Under the second terrace are huge wine 
cellars, which look as if they had been 
handed down from some former century. 
The garden, however, back of the villa, is 
the fairy land, the picturesque of all 
picturesque gardens. First there is the 
altnost exact counterpart of an old Greek 
open air theatre, but flowers, plants, 
shrubs and all sorts of small fruits occupy 
every part of the ground outside the net- 
work of walks. Back from this some 
distance rises abruptly, probably one hun- 
dred feet, huge rocks. Some distance up 
there is a cave, large enough to accom- 
modate twelve people about a tea-table. 
The ascent is by winding and zig-zag 
paths. And over and above this is the 
vineyard, which annually, replenishes the 
casks in the cellar. The most prosaic 
individual might be pardoned if in such a 
place he attempted the poetic. 
Here are clumps of trees, where the gentle 
breeze 

Makes love to the leaves all day; 
And the sweet perfume of the lilacs bloom, 

As the zephyrs steal it away; 
And the warbling notes, from the little 
throats, 

Which make up Earth's orchestra; 
And the heliotrope, with its mission of 
hope. 

As it pleads in its fragrant way. 
Here the daisies pose, near the budding 
rose. 

Where the midday shadows play, 
When the sun lies down in his great red 
crown. 

And the queen of night rides o'er. 
In the moon-light pale, then the nightin- 
gale 

Perches just before our door. 
Where he sit$ and sings, and his clear note 
rings. 
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While the starsareout on parade; 
E'en the dawn is stayed, by his music 
swayed, 
'Til the sun's again arrayed, 
In his robe of light; then the dawn takes 
flight, 
While the songster seeks some shade. 



So the flowers, and trees, and the birds and 

bees, 

And the good things Nature's made. 

Have stolen my heart, from the very first 

start; 

It's much better than IVe portrayed. 

Hazlitt Alva Cuppv. 



THE ALTRUISTS CORNER. 



There is every indication that the winter 
of 1893-94 will pass into history not so 
much as an era of remarkable financial 
depression, but as that period which gave 
birth to entirely. new developments in 
philanthropy, and new impetus to the 
nobler and higher impulses of human 
nature. 

•% 

Altruism has become something next 
to a fad. A Howells writes long letters 
from some ''Altruria" of his imagination; 
A Boardman, in Philadelphia, from his 
pulpit discourses on the Altruistic imag- 
ination. Everybody talks off Altruism, 
while people who have been accustomed 
to walk in high places go round and do 
work among God's poor and call it altru- 
ism. 

••• 

Any one who thinks on these things, 
can but see in the trend of the times that 
which will work a quiet, but a wholesome 
revolution in our present social system. 
The basis of it all is, of course, the recog- 
nition of the fact, that humanity is human. 
It is very hard yet in many quarters of the 
earth for certain classes of individuals to 
recognize that other classes, so long 
looked upon as like species, but far in- 
ferior, are, after all, creatures endowed 
with the same natures and with like or 
equal capabilities. The world steps on 



apace, and we realize a little more fully 
what we are capable of becoming. 

Every age has its own interpretation of 
Christ. The difficulty with all these 
different interpretations has been, that 
the interpreters let a part (or something 
less than the whole) typify the entire per- 
sonality of Jesus. It is just as true that 
every age has had a different conception 
of God. We all along use the same terms, 
but these terms come to have, from time 
to time, new significations. Our great 
hope for the future then rests in our ability 
to grasp the personality of Christ in all 
its fullness, and in so doing develop into 
that higher and truer conception of which 
He was the exponent and embodiment, 
which will enable us to see God as He is. 
On the other hand, we must ever be on 
our guard against flying off at a tangent, 
or seizing upon some new truth which 
has dawned upon the mind, and fancying 
that in this new revelation we have all the 
truth. It is well to beware of extremes. 
They are always dangerous. 

The Rev. Dr. Boardman, whose photo- 
gravure appears in this issue, recently 
discoursed on ** Egotism and Altruism." 
The Anarchist, who sets his own person- 
ality over all mankind, is an egoist. He 
recognizes no law but that of self, *• This, 
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too, is the theory of the assassin, of the 
brute, as far as a brute can have a theory. 
It is the theory of the coward, who sets 
himself against the mandates of loyalty 
and conscience. It is the theory of the 
drunkard, of the epicurean — that brutal 
extreme of epicures — of the highwayman, 
who bids defiance to all laws; of the lib- 
ertine, and of the misanthrope. It is the 
theory of the monopolist, who regards his 
own institution or trust, company or fac- 
tory as above the claims of the rest of 
society. 

" It is the theory of the office seeker; 
the partisan, whether in politics or 
the church; of the sectarian, of the 
time server, the tramp, the usurer, who 
takes advantage of dire necessity to en- 
rich himself. It is the theory of the 
wrecker of society. In one word, it is the 
theory of self. The motto of such is: 
*After me,' * Look out for number one,' 
* Take care of self, and the devil take the 
hindmost.' This man who looks at each 
thing as his own believes in one ism — 
I-ism. 

ego's other man. 

" Let us look at the Altruistic theory, 
or, if I may coin a word, the otheristic 
theory. It is the theory of regarding 
others. It is the theory of the mission- 
ary, the philanthropist, of the men who 
found hospitals for the relief of the sick, 
of the reformer who undergoes scorn and 
ridicule and punishment, and denies self 
to carry out his purpose for others. It is 
the theory of the upbuilder of society. 
The one consummate sample and perfec- 
tion of it is Jesus Christ. Among its 



mottoes are * Bear ye one another's bur- 
dens.' *We are neighbors, one of another,' 
which is the only true basis of society, the 
key to sociology. *A11 things that ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye 
also to them.' 

PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. 

"We can imagine ill in others. Let us 
extend our imagination. Apply the Al- 
truistic imagination to the body sphere of 
life, or in plain words ' put yourself in his 
place' when thinking of another. Put 
yourself in the place of the unemployed, 
of the thousands of inevitable idlers, in 
the place of the hungry man, of the in- 
valid. Apply it in the business world. 
You merchants put yourself in the place 
of the buyer, and you purchaser put 
yourself in the place of the seller of 
goods. . . . The bread-winner and 
capitalist will never understand each 
other without this Altruistic nature. 

" Let me apply it to the church world. 
Put yourself in the place of the ignorant, 
ye expounders of the word. Ye stout- 
hearted put yourself in the place of the 
tempted. You Baptists put yourself in 
the place of the Presbyterian, with his in- 
herited love for its beliefs. Sectarians 
cannot understand each other until they 
put themselves in each other's place. 

. . . No denomination fulfills its mis- 
sion unless it regards itself as a part of 
the body of the church. 

"The great Infinite was an Altruist. 
He has been among us as the Son of Man 
and suffered with us. That is what makes 
Him a just judge. Take Him as your ex- 
ample." 



CURRENT EVENTS. 



December 26 — Tax riots in Sicily. Victor 
Schoelcher (French statesman) died in Paris. Age, 
eighty-eight years. 

December 27 — Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions begin investigation of President Cleveland's 
Hawaiian policy. Anti-spoils League organized. 
Carl Schurz, president. 

December 28 — Germany's commercial treaty 
with Russia is to be operative up to 1904. 

December 29 — Prendergast found guilty at 
Chicago. Gladstone's eighty-fourth birthday. 

December 90— Sir Samuel W. Baker, the well- 
known African explorer, died in Devonshire, Eng- 
land. 

December 31— Sunday. 

January 1 — The Mid-winter Exposition infor- 
mally opened at San Francisco. Manchester ship 
canal opened for traffic. 

January 2 — Carnegie Steel Works started up. 
Oscar Craig, president of State Board of Charities, 
of New York, died. 

January 3— Toledo, O.. has an $860,000 fire. 
Troubles in Sicily grow more serious. About 
40,000 troops already in thejsland. 

January 4 — President's first state dinner to the 
Cabinet. Chamber of Commerce declares in favor 
of $200,000,000 issue of government bonds. 

January 6 — Forty rioters shot in Sicily. Severe 
cold in Europe. Yellow fever broke out in Rio 
Janeiro. 

January 6— Situation in Sicily improving. 
Mayor of Chicago orders gambling-houses closed. 

January 7— Sunday. 

January 8 — Destructive fire among the^World's 
Fair buildings. 

January 9--Troops called out lo disperse a 
mob of the unemployed in Berlin. 

January 10— Ignatius Donnelly was elected 
president of the Minnesota Farmers' Alliance. 



Auguste V ail Ian t, the anarchist, convicted in 
Paris- 

January 11— The Widow of William Make- 
peace Thackeray, died at age of seventy-five years. 
M. Dupuy re-elected president of the French 
Deputies. 

January 12 — President Andrews, of Brown 
University, declines oflFer of Chicago University 
to join President Harper. Roscoe Parker, col- 
ored, lynched near Cincinnati. 

January 13— Statistics show that in Berlin 
80,000 people are unemployed. It is reported in 
Hungary that thousands of peasants are on the 
verge[of starvation. 

January 14 — Sunday. 

January 15 — Parish Council's bill passed its 
first reading in House of Lords. 

January 16 — There are five United States 
cruisers off Rio Janeiro. Mrs. Gladstone is re- 
ported ill in Bearritz, France. Emperor William 
opens Prussian Diet. 

January 17 — Secretary Carlisle issued a circu- 
lar offering 50,000,000 ten-year five per cent bonds. 
Mrs. Anna Austin elected mayor of Pleasanton, 
Kan. Cholera near Charleroi, Belgium. 

January 18 — Riot in Berlin. Prussian Budget 
shows deficit of 70,000,000 marks. Destitute work- 
men pillage shops near Cadiz. 

January 19 — National Farmers' Alliance in 
Chicago advocate co-operation with similar organ- 
ization. 

January 20 — A hurricane at Dallas, JTex., de- 
stroys property valued at $100,000. 

January 21— Sunday. 

January 22 — Troops have been ordered to 
Jacksonville to prevent the Corbett-Mitchell fight. 
Three hundred anarchists have been arrested in 
the Carrara district, Italy. 
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SOME ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 



Tlis Cosmopolitan. 



▲ Bit of Altraxia in N«ir Ycuk. 

▲ BefiTal of the Pantomla*. 
Qaaint Cnitoms of an Island CaplliL 
LoDg-Diatanoe Riding. 

Whittier Deaoltofia. 
Otir Lady of the Jamea. 
The Yoong Man in Basinees. 
Gk)d*s Will and Haman Happineaa. 
Humor : Tg»»g^*»** and American. 

Review of Reviews. 

4ANUAIIT. 

Belief for the Unemployed in Ameri- 
can Cities. 

Relief Work : Its Principles and Meth- 
ods. 

Lord and Lady Aberdeen— A Char- 
acter Sketch. 

The Misaion and Destiny of Canada. 

Godey's. 



Mam^seUe Paganini: A Complete 

Novel. 
Monsiear Vigot's Diamonda. 
The Princess of Barren Island. 
Amateor and Artist. 
Till Lnther Proposes. 

Outing. 



iTan of the Mask. 

A Winter Picnic. 

A Christmas Foz-hont in Old Yirsinia. 

Komads of the North. 

Following IMckens with the Camera. 

A Winter Begatta in Actec Land. 

Lena's World Tonr on a Wheel. 

Scribner's. 



Constantinople. 

An Incorrigible Poet. 

An Actor. By John Drew. 

TheFifer. 

John March, Soathsmer. 

Storiea in Stone froiq Notre Dame. 

Sir Joahna Beynelda. 

Webster's Beply to Hayne. 



The North American Re- 
view. 

Income Tax on Corporations. 
Bepnblicaniam in Biasil. 
After-ThoDghta of a Story.Teller. 
An the SUtst States Rained? 
The Roman Catholic Choroh and the 

SdioolPand. 
How to PrevMit a Money Ftaiine. 
The Hawaiian QoeatloB. 
Wagner*s Inflnenoe on VtmmX Day 

Composers. 
The GloriAcation of the Jew. 
Tariff and Buaineas. 
Street Begging as a Fine Art. 

LiPPINCOTT's. 

4*MUAflT. 

The Colonel (complete). 

The Peninsola of Lower California. 

Frenchy. 

Becollections,^.BaoheIf Fkmy Kemble, 

Charlotte Cnshman. 
The Trespasser (contlnaed). 
A JnTenile BcTival. 
The Twentieth Century. 



The Century. 



Padd*nhead Wilson. 

Garfield and Conkling. 

The Vanishing Moose. 

Ont of Her Class. 

Life in a Light Hoose. 

Andrew Lang. 

The Bible and the Assyrian Monn- 

ments. 
Sir Jamea Simpeon*s Intzodnction of 

Chloroform. 
Indian Songs. 
The Function of the Poet. 
Robert Shnrmann. 
Notable Women: George Sand. 

Lend A Hand. 



A New Hope for Charity. 

The Bomford Kitchen. 

The Self-^oltnre Clnbe of St. Louis. 

Trade Schools. 

Opium in Ceylon. 

Onr Poor. 

Testament Hoose Census of Boston. 



The Arena. 

4ANUAIIV. 

The Trae Education and the False. 

The Higher Criticism. 

The Land Question, and its Belallon 

to Art and Literature. 
A National Problem. 
The Diyoroe of Man from Natoie. 
Natural Monopoliea and the State. 
The Voice as an Index to the Soul. 
Gerald Massey: Hie Mystic. 

The Atlxwtic"Monthly. 

4 ANU ANT. 

Philip and His Wife. 

Admiral Earl Howe. 

Talk at A Country House. 

Tan Lettora from Coleridge to 
Southey. 

From Winter Solstice to Vernal Equi- 
nox. 

The Transmigration of Ijeamiog 
through the Unirersity. 

Lowell Brooks and Ghmy in Uieir 
Letten. 

Overland Monthly. 

JANUANT. 

Some Commento on Babies. 

A Modem Jewish View of Jesos of 

Naiareth. 
A Bribe Defeated. 

The Bich Fool and the derer Flanper. 
Finnegan*s Absolom. 
William T. Coleman. 
Famous PaintingB Owned on the West 

Coast Xni. 

Harper's. 

JANUANV. 

Trilby. 

Egypt and Chaldea in the Light of 
Becent Discoveries. 

Captain Napoleon Bonaparte at Tou- 
lon. 

The Dutch Influence in New Kngland. 

Vignettes of Manhattan. 

From Ispahan to Kurrachee. 

The Mission of the Jews. 

Hie Bread and Butter Qneation. 

The West and East End of London. 

Balaam and Pedro. 
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A Wonderful Discovery. 

FREWIN'S WONDERFUL HAIR RESTORER 

.'es dandruff, and its conlinued use for a lew 

ing ilJ the luxuriani qualities of youth. 

FOUR QUESTIONS. 

Ar you troubled with DandniS or Scalp DiMUCB of any kind 0^ 
If you are Bald, do you want a new growth of hair ' J 

If you are Gray, du you want yout hair restored to its original ^f 

Do you want the most pleasant Hair Tonic and I>iM«uig in V 

the world 

IF SO, VSE FREWIN'S HAIS RESTORER. 



TESTIMOyiALS. 

if Coinni«rCfi Blite., ChicVO. JUNE ts, 1843. 

Biilnot Frix.H'i H^r R'llr-tr ud find h 

»™li■^nlrJ.i^ee^»^■. Vou^ imly. "^"*'"'" ^' " F. s! H«ii^ '"''"' 
MS W»t Like Si., aiowo. 

Da. J. M. Fi<EwiN,6D4Chi<nbciof Com mcitc Bldf,. Chicles. JtiLV 1, ifai. 

I)B:A«SlR;-Ihivcpwd ihifc tjoiiic d( Frrwiti-ifTair ftrsUrtr ud cu 
lay II hai done OB lepR^enied. Itttoppvd all dandruH, imde my hair frow and 
turned my (friy hairle ill OTVnaT cdIoi a^aio- ReipcclhllU. 

Fnnn.^ly. Roc us, 
1004 Wai htkf Si., Chka^D. 

FSMMRT 4. iSu. 
Di. I. M. Faawiii,6iuChanit>crof CammriH Bk]e.,Chkuo. 

My Dba> Siii^— UauaJly skrpiica; -B to the rfficacy "I <"" »-call«<l hail raiorer 
and remedies, 1 commenced luiiie your preparallotiwitheniifducuncc and only ifier 
the eaniHt advice d1 a warm riend. I commenced wme live mfmihi a^ the uicof 
Frt^irt't Hair Resiot'er md have peniilenily uied ibe lame niehl and 
nwrninffevrr inct^ — slxlwlllca in all. From ihe fint application my hair ceaaed fait- 
■n£. tnc dmdiulf disappcaErd within three day-, vhile Ihc wonderful medical 

latiifactoty ero^vth of new hair, of a bcnotiful, healthy ind vimtoui ninite. 
1 am ilnrtKI liily yeiis old. Rctpectlully, 

WaKD II. SHUtHAH. 
131 La Salle ilieel, Chicito. 
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L. A. l(Aa^ES, 817, ejd Court, Euelewood, III. 
A MEDICAL COLLEGE PBBSIDBHT'S STATEMBWT. 

Dr. L.D. Rosen, A. M., M. D., latepruideniof the National Homeopathic Collrge, Supeiintrndcni of Ihe BaptiB Houun]. and 

Ithoref Rl«er-a%t<nKOpaihicClt:de, tayi: "PenonaUr I ha>e received wonderlul mulli Irom FrrwinU Hait RtUsrrr. I have 

■ ■■ ^ - • - ... - re ariywayiniuriouliaiheacalpar hair. I beliere il an- 

.1. D. Ror.Eis, M. D., 441 Dearborn Ave., Chic^o, 111. 

PRICE, f I PER BOTTLE ; SIX BOTTLES FOR «S. 

iCairur. Senlfrte to any iddn<< on appllution'to THE F^\V1.'4 HAIR Kt:.srORER CO., 604' Chamber of' Commerce 

1fH£ FREWm HAIR RESTORER CO., 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
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..THE NEXT BIQ CITY... 



IDAHO FALL5 , IDAHO. 

LOCATION.... 

700 miles east of Portland and 700 miles west of Denver. 
250 miles north of Salt Lake and 270 miles south of Helena. 
280 miles east of Boise City, Idaho, and the U. P. Railroad. 
EXPORTS.... 

100 car loads 1889. Returns, $500 per car or $ 50,000 

400 " " 1890. " 500 " 200,000 

1200 " " 1891. " 500 " 600,000 

3000 " " 1892. " 500 " 1.500,000 

POPULATION.... 

Population in i8go, 250 people. It now claims 1,500, and before 
5 years will have 20,000, and it is to-day the best point in the 
United States to make real estate investments that will pay cer- 
tain returns and immense dividends. 



BIRD'S EYB VIEW OF IDAHO PALLS, IDAHO. 

CITY LOTS IN IDAHO FALLS.... 

No city has ever become wealthy or pro linent without opposition. It is 
easy to criticise. A few years ago city lois in Chicago, Portland, Omaha, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Denver and other cities of importance were severely 
condemned by the "wise ones." They said no one of sound mind would 
put money in town lots, in these places. But a few short years have inter- 
vened and the "wise soothsayers" ».re stilt as poor as church mice, and 
those who invested in city property, while it was yet cheap, are now ihn 
financial kings, million^res and wealthy men and women of these cities. 
History repeats itself. Again there is an opportunity. This time at Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. City lots can be purchased to day m Idaho Falls at from $50 
to $200 each, and we prophesy that in five years time they will be worth 
from S500 to $10,000 each. The time to buy is when the opportunity 
knocks at your door. 
BANK REFERENCES GIVEN. Addrcit 

EMERSON & McCaffrey, 

" """"' 604 Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago, 111. 
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It is so mucli cheaper to employ 
some one to do your buying than it 
is \.o pay profits on goods. 

TRY IT. 

New High Arm Sioger i^^ewing Machine, 

tl5.00; to members only . . . . .$12.50 
Buggy, 580,00; to members only . , . 55,0(> 
Gentlemen's Shoes, J3.00; to members 

only 1.90 

Ladies' Shoes, $3.00; to membere only . 1.65 
Gentlemen's Gold Watch, $30.00; to 

members only 15.75 

Ladles' Gold Wat«h, $25.00 ; to members 

only 13.00 

Rogers' Silver Knives and Forks, $5,00 ; 

to members only 8.35 

Wall Paper, 10c.; to members only . . .04 

Wall Paper, 50c.; to merabera only . . .20 

Harper's Magazine, $4.00; to members 

only $ 3.10 

Scribner's Magazine, $3.00 ; t« members 

only 2.50 

Webster's International Dictionary, 

$10.00; to members only 8.50 

Shakespeare's Works, $3.00; to members 

only 1.75 

Irving's Works, $8.00: to members only 3.00 
Dickens' Work«,$10,00; to memberaonly 4.65 

By a special arrangement a one- 
year membership in the above Asso- 
ciation (including a large 500-page 
illustrated catalogue quoting prices 
to members) will be given with one 
year's subscription to 

THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW 
for only $2.oo — less than the saving 
on a $10.00 purchase. 

The Altruistic Review, 

MoNADNOCK Block. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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If Christ ^ _ 

'^^^ ^"Came to Chicago? 

BEING A PLEA 

For the Union of All Who I^ve, 

The most remarkable book of the time. Jn tJie Servlce Of All Who Suffer. 

It is estimated that half a tnillioa copies 

will be sold. Order at once, if a copy of the first edition is desired. Four hundred and 
seventy pages. Exposing boodlers and millionaires alike. 

• • Price, 50 Cents, Postage Ftepaid. • • 

Address ThE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW, 

CHICAGO. ILL. 

$5(rf120 

AND PAY THE 

. . . FREIGHT, TOO. 

THB 

SUPEBIOB 



Order thla maotkine, and il, 
aA«r 16 days' trioJ. you are 
not aatlafled, return it and 
your money will be refiuidAd. 

How Can We Do It? 

That 1b easy. We Blmnly save 
you the profits of middleman 

High arm ; all lateRt, best and 
moHl Improved attach meats; 
hel Mb rending Hhuttle; auto- 
iQHtlc bobbln-TTlnder; adjurta- 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAY. 



Count Bemgtorff (Berlin) : 
I think your plan a very good one. 

ThomcLS WerUworth JHigginaon : 
The suggestion seems to me a good one. 

Joseph Cook: 

Your purpose, as to a magazine, is certainly 
noble. 

C. J, Beer (London) : 

Indeed a most refreshing mouthful of good 
things. 

Ftof. JR. M. CampbeU ( Wtnfleldy Kan.) : 

The Ai/truistic Review will win anywhere 
on its own merits. 

Mi8% Elizabeth C. JEddleman (Bucknell InsiittUe): 

The Axtruistic Keview is to me a magazine 

of intense interest. I tiave read it with pleasure; 

BaUington Booth : 

I wish the new-comer long life, and much use- 
fulness in the field of American journalism. 

Bev. O. P. Qifford, D.D. (Chicago): 

I have read the Review with great interest, 
and am delighted with it. 

Cornell University: 

Future numbers will gladly be received and 
preserved for reference. 

JPres. W. T. Stott, D.D. (Franklin College) : 

.Inclosed please find 12.00 for Vol. II. Every 
number seems to be better than the last, and I 
most earnestly wish for your complete success 
in so worthy an enterprise. 

Mrs. J. W. Bradshaw (Indianapolis) : 

January number is excellent. I see great 
inaprovement. 

Miss M. M. Oshom ( Vtcksburg, Miss.) : 

I am much pleased with your magazine and 
its purpose, and wish it success. 

M. Leon Drugman^ Ph.D. (Bio de Janeiro): 

I read your Review with great interest. I 
wish you every success in your new venture. 

Hev. F. A. Noble, D.D.: 

The times have suggested the idea of an 
AiiTBUiSTic Review and made it possible. It 
would seem as though the times demand the 
issuings of such a Review. 



Bev. Dr. Bolton: 

Your excellent magazine is before me. It has 
the right ring, and promises to be of real service 
to the busy readers of this hour. 

Bev. F. W. OunsaiUuSj D.D. : 

There can be no question concerning the 
worthiness of your purpose, and the nobility of 
your success. 
Bev. Dr. Withrow: 

Your aim is excellent, and my good wishes are 
for your success. 
Bev. P. S. Henson^ D.D.: 

I trust your eftbrt may be a pronounced suc- 
cess. It ought to be, and I am greatly pleased 
with your iuitial number. 

George Dana Boardman^ D.D.^ LL.D.: 
Be of good cheer ; you are on the right track. 

I congratulate you on the pronounced success of 

your Review. 

W. T. Steady founder of Beview of Beviews : 
I am extremely interested in your enterprise. 

I shall be delighted to give you any help I can. 

I have read the numbers of your Review with 

great interest. 

Prof. Jojmes Bryce^ M.P.: 

I have to thank you for a copy of The Altru- 
istic Review. . . . The object you have in 
view is an excellent one, and the efforts you are 
making cannot fail to do good. There must be a 
large circle of readers in sympathy with your 
aims. 
Prof. Oeo. B. Bergen (Elgin) : 

The faculty and students of Elgin Academy 
greatly enjoy The Altruistic Review, which 
lies on our reading-table. 
Librarian loiva College : 

I have been much interested in the numbers 
of The Altrulstic Review sent to this college. 
Ohio State University: 

The copies of your excellent Altruistic 
Review have been read with great interest. We 
shall be very thankful to receive it, and can 
assure you it will be well used and appreciated 
by our students. 
The College of the City of New York : 

We find yours a verj' worthy publication. 
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JPrea. John H. FirUey^ Ph.D. (Knox College— 

Ed, CkariHes Hewiew) : 

May I expect you to continue to send me your 
periodical during tiie coming year in exchange 
for the CharitieB Review f Such a favor will be 
greatly appreciated. I am the more anxious to 
make this exchange because it gives our students 
here an opportunity to see and read your peri- 
odical. 

Hev. Wm. M, Lawrence^ D.D.: 

The principles which underlie The Altru- 
istic Review are excellent. The copies which 
I have seen are most assuring. I have been 
much interested in favor of the Re\'1ew, and 
shall be greatly pleased at its success. It has 
manifested unusual discretion in the selecting 
of its topics, as well as its choice of those who 
write them. 

WUliam Dean {San I>wgo, CaL) : 

I am pleased with your motto. There has 
come to be something like Noah's flood of 
waters— a flood of books, pamphlets and papers, 
so that it requires a pilot to point .out what is 
worth reading. In looking over your sample 
copy, the style seems pure enough for a sage to 
read, and simple enough for a school-boy to 
understand, and the contributors indicate that 
the articles will be worth remembering. 

Fred E, Morgan^ B.A, ( Central University : 

I regard The Altruistic Review as a faith- 
ful herald of the dawn of a nobler brotherhood. 
I sincerely trust that you may find an answer- 
ing chord in the heart of every true American. 

P. of. J. Henry Thayer {Harvard) : 

Relative to The Altruistic Review, permit 
me to say that lists and summaries of the best 
curremt publications treating topics of general 
interest to students and thinkers have become 
well nigh a necessity, a necessity the imper- 
ativeness of which bids fair to increase rather 
than abate. 

Prof. H. B. Adams {Johns Hopkins University) : 
I think so well of the Altruistic Review 
that I wish you would send me a bound copy of 
Vol. I., for which I will remit. . . . The sj^irit 
of your Review is excellent, and it cannot fail 
to accomplish great good, not only in Chicago, 
but throughout the country. 

Indianapolis News: 

It is a monthly record of whatever is worth 
remembering. 



The Interior: 

It is well befriended, well edited, and well 
deserving. 

The Standard: 

It aflbrds the promise of what shall fill a place 
of its own in current literature. 

Unity : 

The magazine has a good name, and cannot 
but win the approbation of the reading public. 

Indianapolis Journal: 

Its purpose is "to appeal to whatever will 
make manhood more manly and womanhood 
more womanly in their highest and broadest 
sense." 
The Journal of Education {London) : 

It gives a digest of all standard reviews and 
magazines. 

Kansas City Gazette: 

All the features of this excellent magazine 
are distinctively original and characteristic. It 
is a publication well worth any one's subscrijv 
tlon. 

Indiana Baptist : 

It is a pleasure to notice from month to month 
the steady improvement in this unique publica- 
tion. 

Review of Reviews : 

It will attempt to "organize the good impulses 
of the world.'' It prints letters breathing good 
will from Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Stead and others. 

Daily Journal {Middletoivn^ Pa.): 

It is composed of the best taken from the best, 
and is highly recommended by all the leading 
educators of the world. 

Rockville Tribune: 
It is a neat and attractive pubUcation. 

The Star {Fran/din^ Ind.) : 

The matter to be treated finds place in no 
other magazine. 

Hope Rejmblican: 

The Altruistic Review for January is full 
of interest, being the best number yet issued. 

Mme. Marie LePoids {Paris) : 

Nous avons hi vos journaux avec beaucoup 
d'interet et nous faisons les meilleurs voeux 
pour que vos efforts soieut couronnes de succes. 

A. B. Chaffee, M.A. : 

The January Review is just in. It is fine. It 
grows, as wine, better with age. Permit me to 
congratulate you. 



ADVERTISEMENTS— TffE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. 

Now Ready "Volume I, of 

The 

Altraastk 



evaew 



It Contains the FolJoming GhaFactep Sketches: 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN. PETER COOPER, CARDINAL MANNING, 

JOHN CRERAR, CHARLES KINGSLEY, ROBERT WHITAKER M'=ALL. 

Among: the Special Articles • • • 

In this volume are : Social and Educational Centers of London (I., Mansfield 
House, II., Tovnbee Hall); Socialism and the American Spirit; The Case at 
Brook Farm; Hull Home; Optimism the Better Part; The Idol of German 
Spectacles; Relation of Nationalism to Internationalism, and Early Social 
Experiments in Indiana. 

Other ImpoTtaut Peattires • • • 

Are: The Monthly Round-up in each number, being a r^sum€ of the moat 
important events; Winnowings, which gives each month the cream of the cream 
from other periodicals; Every leading event in the year, etc., etc. 
It will be found invaluable for your library. 



Seat, Blcdy botiad, prepidd, J^r rrr 
to TOUT addresB tot ... , 9*-JO' 



Address THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, II 




^^ HAVE YOU EVER SEEN IT 

The Rau'a Horn bIiowb thkt religion need not bo stnptd nor oammonplaoe,— ThdsTf Jour. 
Tbe Ram'B Horn IflftDMlonaltom vidanautbeD tic irMl[Iyble8(itus.—£aa7if<r/n'ira,0J>. 

Afa long blMt wltb Tbe Barn's Hom tbe walls ot the oltj abMl taii,—Jailina e:S. 

I enclose Di; BubsorlpUon toi ■ paper tbBt IB worth ttarloe fta cost,— TA^o.^Ouflir, A i). 
Will you wad 25 cents tor 3 nontlis' trial to ' 
p. S.— You will nerer dlaoontltnie. Thb Sam's Hobh, Woman's Temple, Cbloago. 
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Announcement 






Attempt great things for Qod." 
Expect great things from Qod." 



TflE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW will from this on reach no less than 30,000 readers a month. 
Altruism means "looking out for the other fellow." Egoism looks out for self alone; 
in its fuller sense it recognizes no law; it is anarchism. 

Do You WflflT Jljl EOOCilTIOl^? 



IP Five Subscribers a Day for Thirty Days 

YOU ^ ' — 

5o will Give You a Whole College Year FREE! 



We Mean that the Editoi« of THH AUTH^ISTIC I^EVIEW mill Pay Voaif 

fioaiid. Tuition and fiooks in One of the Iieading Colleges — a 

Whole Veaf foii Only 150 Sabfteiiibefft — Five 

a Day foi< 30 Days. 

There Is no lons^r any excuse. Every boy and girl can obtain an education. If you have 

any grit or energy you can go through college. 
The plan Is meeting with such favor that our aim now is to help i»ooo young people to enter 

college in September. Shall you or one of your friends be among that number? 
Tell your friends who long for the advantages of an educatloUt but who have not the means. 

We will help you, your friends will help you, Providence will help you if you are in real. 

earnest. We are going to help one thousand young men and women to enter college 

next September — an array of Altruistic workers who will graduate in a few years to 

devote their lives toward making the world better. Write at once and be one of the 

first hundred. Remember that 

FIVE SUBSCRIBERS ' .""^ ':' SS^^r'^^^T ' *"!" 

Address THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW, 

1003 Monadnock Block. CHICAQO, ILL. 

•THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW is indorsed by Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Professor 
James Bryce, M.P., Ex-President Harrison, Professor H. B. Adams, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, W. T. Stead, Edward Everett Hale, Ballington Booth, Joseph Cook, 
Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., I^.L.D., Rev. Drs. Henson, Noble, Withrow, Thomas, 
Gunsaulus, etc. 

THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. In everything it points to 
higher ideals. Send for sample copy and begin work at once. 
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THE DAWK OF GREATER PURITY? 

Every nation must, at certain intervals, be 
purged of its filth and nastiness. Dire 
retribution of some sort is usually visited 
upon the people when this cleansing pro- 
cess sets in. It is but the old story of 
history repeating itself. Pharaoh and his 
people thought to live' from the labors of 
the Israelites. These built for him Pithom 
and Raamses. The people were rigorously 
oppressed by the Oriental potentates of the 
Nile. But with all the plagues; frogs, lice, 
flies, locusts, etc., there were certain (the 
larger part) among the Egyptians whose eyes 
-were never opened. Probably not even at 
the last moment, when their powerful hosts 
vere sinking beneath the waters of the 
Bed sea. 

NATURE ABHORS FILTH. 

Nature abhors filth, and shows her abhor- 
rence by making every cesspool a breeder 
of microbes. Cholera and yellow fever 
epidemics are but forcible reminders of the 
fact that we have been negligent in the use 
of soap and water. It matters little whether 
the filth is of mind, heart or matter, the 
cleansing process must come or awful death 
will follow. 

Students of history find no difficulty in 
tracing these periods of "house cleaning," 
as applied to humanity. True, in the old 
Roman days, her citizens were most fastid- 
ious as to their baths; but politically they 
were as devoid of true patriotic honesty as 



the members of Tammany Hall in New 
York, or a large number of the board of 
aldermen in Chicago, while morally they 
were as rotten in principle as the frequen- 
ters of Fourth avenue. One needs but the 
mere suggestion, and many points in com- 
mon between our present civilization and 
the old Roman will recur to the mind. 

It was the same in the old French days. 
Filthiness of character in the church espec- 
ially, and in politics as well, led to the 
memorable and awful cleansing process, 
marked by the Reign of Terror, which 
carmined the river Seine with human blood. 

ARE WE ON THE EVE OF A CLEANSINQ 

PROCESS ? 

Are we in America on the eve of a cleans- 
ing process? And if so, how is it coming 
about, and what movements will complement 
it or result from it? 

We, a free people, boasting of our ances- 
try of Anglo-Saxon blood; the descendants 
of the Magna Charta fathers, we in America 
have been so engrossed in self and the 
accomplishment of selfish ends; so full of 
the worship of Mammon, that we have 
forgotten the meaning of freedom and 
patriotism. Our eyes have been blinded to 
the constantly accumulating mass of nasti- 
ness in high places. Here and there cries of 
warning have been heard; but such have 
been little heeded. 

Members of Congress betray the confidence 

a nation intrusts to them, and use their 
111 
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country's secrets to fill their private purses. 
A member of that same august body is made 
the defendant in a case of seduction, and yet 
not half has ever been told. 

Tammany in New York and King Boodle 
in almost every other large city reign supreme. 
Justice among the descendants of the heroes 
of the Revolution has become a farce; for 
money will buy almost anything — even a 
human soul. 

SOME INDICATIOKS. 

So much for the dark side. There is 
beginning to be much to be said on the other 
side. The people are getting restless. There 
are strong indications that at length the 
national conscience is awakening, and that 
it will throw off the lethargy which has so 
long benumbed its better senses. 

Dr. Parkhurst, in New York, has not 
undertaken a work which will confine itself 
to that city. Similar movements are taking 
root in a number of cities. And now comes 
Mr. Stead's book, which will help along 
the movement throughout the whole coun- 
try. In other words, the cleansing process 
is setting in, and it is to be hoped that no 
blunders will be made. There is no need 
for extreme measures. Let the American 
conscience speak out with no uncertain 
sound, and boodlers, corrupt politicians, 
hypocrites and all will sneak away. Let all 
those who have the good of humanity at 
heart now proceed to put their shoulders to 
the wheel. The mills of the gods grind 
slowly, but they grind exceedingly fine. A 
few more revolutions of the millstones, 
with our shoulders well up to the wheels, 
and the abominable that is in our midst will 
be ground out. Our better impulses are 
always on the side of right, fustice and 
purity. What we need is fearless leaders, 
men of heart, of right conviction, men 
whose lives are stimulated and enthused by 
lofty purposes. 



HAZING AT CORNELL. 

The shocking crime perpetrated by the 
sophomores of Cornell, when they thought ta 
break up a freshman supper by introducing^ 
chlorine gas into the kitchen of the banquet- 
hall, and which resulted in the death of the 
cook, once more calls the attention of the 
public to the abominable system of hazing and 
trick-playing in college. College students^ 
from the simple fact that they are students^ 
are granted many indulgences. There is, 
however, absolutely no excuse for overlooking 
any act which results in crime. The law- 
should take its course. Above all should 
those in charge of the great universities of 
the East see to it that students are kept within 
proper bounds. Cornell will feel the influence 
of this crime for many years. These larger 
and wealthier institutions are becoming 
more and more social centers, where our 
young men can go up for a few jolly years 
and form acquaintances, which may in the 
future serve them a good turn. 

GLADSTONE EESIGNS THE PREMIEBSHIP. 

The grand old man, the Rt. Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, has at length felt it incumbent 
upon him to lay down the function of his^ 
high office, and leave the premiership to 
younger shoulders. It is a difficult thing to 
realize that the greatest of English states- 
men, and one who entered the political arena 
in December, 1832, has retired from public 
life. It is difficult to reconcile the fact that 
Mr. Gladstone has laid down the scepter, 
while he yet seems to have the strength to- 
wield it. For more than half a century he 
has been a conspicuous character in English 
politics. He has been four times premier of 
England. He has been one of the few men 
who has had the courage to stand for his 
convictions, even if entirely different from 
his ideas at some former time. 

It is probable that many men have blun- 
dered, by laying down a policy and then 
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adhering strictly to it, no matter what came 
up subsequently to prove the fallacy of their 
position. The old adage about consistency 
being a jewel, has proven a stumbling-block 
to a great many. Consistency, of course, 
should refer always to what is best for all at 
all times. 

Lord Rosebury, who is now at the head of 
the English cabinet, has on more than one 
occasion showed himself qualified to han- 
dle difficult problems. While a member of 
the nobility, he has won the universal 
respect and admiration of the masses. His 
work as a member of the London County 
Council has given him wholesome prestige 
among the people. The mantle has fallen 
upon his shoulders; may he wear it as 
becomes one of England^s best. 

W. T. STEAD RETTJKNS TO BKGLAKD. 

W. T. Stead has returned to England. 
One thing should be borne in mind by those 
who read his book. He came to us not as a 
fault-finder, not as an Englishman, but as 
one of the English-speaking people at large. 
We are so ready to take offense, or resent 
criticism which may come from the outside. 
We have not yet forgotton Dickens' Amer- 
ican Notes and their injustice. When I 
met Mr. Stead some years ago, in Londoui 
I thought him the most American English- 
man I had ever met. It was only that he 
considered himself not so much an English- 
man as a member of the English-speaking 
world at large. His mission, whatever it 
may be, is to those who speak the English 
tongue, whether they are in the jungles of 
India, the heart of the dark continent, at the 
antipodes, or whether they live under the 
stars and stripes. I sincerely hope his book 
may have a wide recognition. It tells us 
many things which will make the blood 
mount to our cheeks, but they are facts 
which merit and which I am persuaded will 
receive our prompt attention. 



TAMMANY AGAIK FEEDS ON PUBLIC FUNDS. 

February 2d the governor of New York 
signed the bill which appropriated one 
million dollars as a sort of emergency fund 
to help pay for public employment for the 
unemployed. It was estimated that at the 
rate of $1.76 a day, seven thousand deserving 
men could have employment for three 
months. It now transpires that only 1,400 
have been given work, and most of them 
are of the Tammany gang. How much of 
the million will be gobbled up on its way 
to the starving out of work? 

WAB IN BRAZIL ENDED. 

On March 1st the people of Brazil, by 
popular vote, elected Dr. Prudente de Moraes 
president, and Dr. Manuel Pereira vice- 
president of the republic. The president- 
elect is now president of the senate, and is 
very popular among the masses. The 
inauguration of the new ofi&cials does not 
take place until November 15th. And now 
comes the announcement that the war in 
that country is at an end. The insurgents 
have surrendered unconditionally, and Pres- 
ident Peixoto's government will probably 
be all the stronger. The war has been due 
more to the jealousies of leaders, rather 
than to any desire on the part of the people 
at large. It is sincerely hoped that no 
violent measure will be taken on the part 
of the goverment. De Gama will, if possible, 
make his way to Europe, and with leaders 
gone, there will be little to fear from their 
sympathizers. Brazil would do well to 
emulate the action of the United States 
when the Confederate forces surrendered to 
the Union army. 

MBS. MARY HEMENWAY. 

Mrs. Mary Hemenway, the widow of a 
capitalist in Boston, died a few days ago. 
The one precaution in the will, which left 
her the bulk of her husband^s fortune, was 
^^80 to use her means as not to make two 
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persons miserable in the effort to make one 
happy." One of the largest property hold- 
ers in Boston, she lived so unostentatiously, 
and carried forward her philanthrophy that 
few realized how great a power for good she 
was. To receive such an encomium as the 
Boston Herald gives this benefactress of 
her kind, would be worth much sacrifice in 
life. 

"It is doubtful if any of the great ben- 
efactions created by persons of large wealth 
of late years, and whose praises have rung 
loudly in the world's ears, have met with a 
success so great and so far-reaching in 
effect as the many and varied good deeds 
that came from the hand of Mrs. Hemen- 
way. Never missing an opportunity to do 
good to an individual when it came in her 
way, her activities were notable for their 
effect upon the mass of her fellows. Many 
thousands are better and happier to-day, 
sounder in body and mind, more capable in 
head and hand, nearer the ideal of complete 
manhood and womanhood, and many mil- 
lions will be so in the future, bringing the 
race nearer the goal aimed at by our greater 
lovers of their kind, because of what she 
has done." She hath done what she could, 
even to the extent of her great capacities. 
Colorado's govbbnor agaxn^. 

Governor Waite, of Colorado, erstwhile 
of bloody bridle-reign fame, has again been 
guilty of acts which will reflect little credit 
upon himself, or the state which has hon- 
ored him with the highest office which it is 
her's to give. Due probably to the desire to 
show political preferment, a riot was almost 
precipitated in Denver by the governor's 
action, on the 16th inst. The following 
statement made by the business men of the 
city gives the statement of the situation as 
we go to press. It is quite likely that all 
trouble has already ended: 

"The situation here is this: Messrs. Orr 



and Martin had been for months members 
of the fire and police board. The governor 
assumed to remove then^. They allege their 
removal was unlawful. Threats of force 
and deposition having been made by the 
governor, they appHed'to the dist^ct court, 
and an injunction was awarded against the 
governor and others to restrain any forcible 
dispossession of these gentlemen from their 
offices. The court, on full argument, refused 
to modify the injunction. The governor, in 
defiance of the expression and of the injunc^ 
tion, on yesterday assembled a regiment of 
militia, a battery of artillery, and the signal 
was given to surround the city hall, and he 
expressly ordered fire to be opened upon 
the city hall unless possession was delivered 
to the new appointees. 

"By the intervention of wise councils the 
contemplated action was prevented, and the 
coming of the United States forces, which 
are understood to have been called for by 
the governor himself, has restored peace. 

" So long as these troops remain here there 
will be no further disturbance. If removed, 
we anticipate a renewal of the tumult of 
yesterday, and probably a bloody riot, as the 
governor has ordered all the organized militia 
of the state to Denver." 

Thus a governor of a state presumes to 
set his own authority above that of the 
courts, and to what purpose? It looks as 
though simply to have his own will in the 
matter. Are governors, then, no longer the 
servants of the people? 

THE BLAKD BILL PASSED. 

Seigniorage is a long, hard word; accord- 
ing to the Century dictionary it means 
" The difference between the cost of a mass 
of bullion and the face value of the pieces 
coined from it." 

During the period of the Sherman Act, 
July,'90 to November,'98, nearly$154,000,000 
were issued in treasury notes in payment for 
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the silver now stored away in the vaults of 
the government This amount of buUioD, if 
coined in dollars of our present standard, 
would make about $209,000,000. In other 
words, there could still be $55,000,000 issued. 
This would seem a way out of close times 
for the government, if silver had a fixed 
value, and was worth one doUar^s worth of 
gold in the world^s market. But this year 
silver has reached the lowest price that has 
been known for years. 

In the face of this it certainly does not 
seem expedient to issue the seigniorage. 
The bill has, however, passed the senate, 
and its promoters are hopeful that the pres- 
ident will not veto the measure. 

THE STUDENT VOLUNTEERS AT DETROIT. 

Almost ten years ago a "Students' Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions" 
was inaugurated. During these years some- 
thing over six thousand students have 
become so much identified with it as to 
express by formal pledge their desire, God 
willing, to become foreign missionaries. 
The convention held in Detroit, beginning 
February 28th and continuing four days, 
under the auspices of this organization, has 
been one of the most important missionary 
conventions ever held in this country. Some 
fifteen hundred delegates were present, and 
the influences of the enthusiasm awakened 
will be far-reaching. The forces working 
for good among men are many and varied. 
If we can only get all more closely united 
and unified in one solid array against evil, 
the world will see speedily a great transfor- 
mation. 

THE STUDENT PLAN. 

It is with great pleasure that I announce 
that the student plan has met with almost 
universal approbation. Letters are coming 



in from every quarter, and instead of one 
hundred students going to work to earn 
their way through college, there is now 
every prospect that there will be at least one 
thousand join in this attempt by the time 
the summer vacation begins. 

Prof. Swing, of Chicago, and many other 
leading men heartily indorse the plan* 
They have the interests of the poor student 
at heart, and have signified their approval 
of the work. All this is extremely encour- 
aging. 

As punctually as possible, all letters 
addressed to us are being answered. Every 
effort will be made to help each endeavor 
toward success. It will not be possible -to 
have a much higher ambition than this — 
to have some young men and young women 
say in future years, "Through your publi- 
cation I was able to fit myself for my pres- 
ent profession, and my present field of 
usefulness." 

Others, too, are taking an interest by 
calling the attention of young people whom 
they know to the plan, and who probably 
have not had opportunities to see the pages 
of this Review. The work is starting out 
nicely, and I see great opportunities and 
greater fields opening up to us in the future. 
Many of our ideas, however, are as yet 
indefinite, but as fast as they can be per- 
fected to the interest of the student, they 
will be published. 

In the meantime, let all those who have 
undertaken the work, persevere, for without 
that no success in anything is possible. It 
is an easy thing to make up one^s mind to 
accomplish great things, but it is a much 
more difficult thing to carry out these plans 
in detail. 

"Attempt great things for God." 
"Expect great things from God." 
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A CHARACTEE SKETCH OF MB. W. T. STEAD'S BOOK. 



In any book which merits our considera- 
tion, there is much more than the mere 
printed pages. Nothing so lends charm to 
the interest of any work as does some 
knowledge of the doer. So with books, if 
we can get all that is between the lines, if 
we can look behind the printed pages and 
catch a glimpse of the life of the writer, see 
the motives which mold the life and give 
it courage and enthusiasm, we not only find 
new and keener interest in the book, but 
we are better able to pass any judgment 
upon its contents. 

A WORD ABOUT THE WHITER. 

The author of the book which is made 
the subject of this character sketch has been 
conspicious in the field of journalism for ten 
years. No one has given so much of him- 
self to the journalism of the times. More 
than he, or any one else, knows he has infiu- 
enced his profession. Mr. Stead is pre-emi- 
nently a man of ideas ; he has what most of us 
lack, the stamina and moral courage to carry 
out his convictions. He feels that the excuse 
for his existence can only be found in the 
right devotion of all his powers and all his 
capabilities to the up-building of humanity. 
No one who knows him intimately can doubt 
his sincerity. He simply feels that he must 
do such and such things or be damned. 
When we realize the force of his convictions 
it is easier for us to understand why he speaks 
and acts so fearlessly. 

He was a great admirer of James Russell 
Lowell, and of that splendid gospel which is 
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to be found in almost everything which 
Mr. Lowell wrote. In the preface of the 
book he says, "The original conception of 
Christ coming to Chicago reached me, like 
most of my religio-philosophical notions, 
through the poetry of James Russell Lowell. 
The short poem which he styled a parable 
always seems to me to sum up in a page 
the vital essence of Christ's teaching. It is 
as it were, a new chapter of the Gospel of 
St. John, done into English by the American 
poet-seer of the nineteenth century." 

Said Christ our Lord, "I will go and see 
How the men, My brothers, believe in Me." 
He passed not agaiu through the gate of birth, 
But made Himself known to the children of earth. 

Then said the chief priests, and rulers and kings, 
" Behold, now, the Giver of all good things ; 
Go to, let us welcome with pomp and state 
Him who alone is mighty and great. 

With carpets of gold the ground they spread 
Wherever the Son of Man should tread, 
And in palace-chambers lofty and rare 
They lodged Him, and served him with kingly 
fare. 

Great organs surged through arches dim 
Their jubilant floods in praise of Him ; 
And in church, and palace, and judgment-hall 
He saw His image high over all. 

But still, wherever. His steps they led, 
The Lord in sorrow bent down His head, 
And from under heavy foundation stones 
The Son of Mary heard bitter groans. 

And in church, and palace, and judgment-hall 
He marked great fissures that rent the wall, 
And open wider and yet more wide 
As the living foundation heaved and sighed. 
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'^Have ye founded your thrones and altars, then, 
On the bodies and souls of living men ? 
And think ye that building shall endure 
"Which shelters the noble and crushes the poor ? '' 

*• With gates of silver and bars of gold 
Ye have fenced My sheep from the Father's fold; 
I have heard the dropping of their tears 
In heaven these eighteen hundred years.'' 

**0 liord and Master, not ours the guilt ; 
We built but as our fathers built ; 
Sehold Thine images, how they stand; 
Sovereign and sole, through all our laud. 

*'Our task is hard, with sword and flame 
To hold Thy earth forever the same, 
And with sharp crooks of steel to keep, 
Still, as Thou leftest them, Thy sheep." 

Then Christ sought out an artisan, 
A low-browed, stunted, haggard man ; 
And a motherless girl, whose fingers thin 
Pushed from her faintly want and sin. 

These set He in the midst of them. 
And as they drew back their garments-hem, 
For fear of defilement, "Lo, here," said He, 
" The images you have made of Me." 

" As this poem suggested the title, so it has 
inspired every page in this book. The dom- 
inant idea which Lowell insisted upon is the 
truth which, more than any other, is needed 
to inspire and vivify our impotent, limp and 
ineffective conception of Christianity. How 
we believe in Christ is shown not by what 
we say about Him, nor by the temples which 
we build in His honor, nor by the hymns 
which we sing in His praise, but by the 
extent to which we succeed in restoring in 
man the lost image of God. The tramp is 
Christ's brother, the harlot is Christ's sister. 
These are the images which we have made of 
Christ. As the strength of the chain is 
tested by its weakest link, so the extent of 
our failure to save the least of these, His 
brethren, may be illustrated by the actual 
condition of those who are lost." 

The very title of the book suggests much 
matter for thought. From the moment 



Mr. Stead told me what he should call bis 
book, I have been unable to get that strik- 
ing sentence out of my mind. It has 
wrought itself into my very being. I find 
myself on every street comer asking, what 
would Christ think of this or that if he 
came to Chicago? 

When I pick up a copy of the daily 
paper, the first thing that comes to mind 
is this forcible interrogation. I hear it 
ringing in my ears as I sit in a comfortable 
opera chair, in Central music-hall, listening 
to Professor Swing, the great teacher, 
preacher and philosopher of Chicago. 

I unconsciously glance about me, in a 
half-frightened manner, as I enter one of 
the more fashionable churches of the South 
Side; what would He think if He saw our 
worship here and knew that within a few 
blocks at most there were those created in 
His image who were starving, who were 
sick, or who debauched themselves until 
they were even as the beasts of the field. 
Would He drive us out as He did the money- 
changers? What would He think, if He 
came to Chicago? is something that we 
cannot very well answer to the liking of our 
consciences. All the old fancies which 
sweeten and endear to us the memory of 
childhood come back with wonderful dis- 
tinctness. There is the large gathering 
about the city, the birth in the manger, the 
homage of the wise men of the East. There 
is the quiet, industrious life of the carpenter,^ 
which must have served as practical prepara- 
tion for future work, and the three years of 
ministry and ministering. 

We see Him as He walked in Galilee; aa 
He fed the five thousand with loaves and 
fishes. We see Him as He extended Hia 
hand to Peter, who was about sinking beneath 
the waves. We see Him open the eyes of 
the blind; unstopping deaf ears; raising 
Lazarus from the tomb; going with His own 
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fisheriDen along the sea-shore and joining 
with them in their frugal meal, as He 
teaches them through His wonderful par- 
ables. There must have been much wealth 
in Jerusalem. There were aristocrats, 
nabobs and great merchants. There was 
that wonderful temple turned into a sort of 
a board of trade; and yet in all these 
pictures which come back to us, where do 
we see Christ going about with those who 
were dressed in purple and fine linen? 
There is very little in all His gospel and 
life which shows that He ever mingled with 
the rich. You will remember when He met 
one rich young man and tried to make 
friends with Him, but failed, because He 
gave him this simple command: "Go sell 
thy goods and give what thou hast to the 
poor." 

That life preached from thousands of 
pulpits throughout the land was lived for 
and among the poor. Our life of to-day 
consists largely in our struggle to live 
among and be one of the rich, and yet we 
pray that we may become Christ-like! But 
to come back to the book: 

" ' We take no stock in Christ in Chicago,' 
said one man. ' He was all very well nine- 
teen hundred years ago in Judea, but what 
have we to do with Him in civic life in 

Chicago?' ' Oh, Christ is all 

right!' said one poor girl on Fourth avenue; 
'it is the other ones that are the devil.' 
And she spoke a bitter truth. For He 
dwells in us but partially, and that which 
is in us without Him is carnal, earthly and 
devilish in sad reality. But the thought of 
Him recalls the ideal, and by applying that 
ideal to the actual circumstances of the 
civic life of Chicago, men realize more 
clearly how far short they have come of car- 
rying out His will." 

In the foregoing remarks, however dis- 
connected they may seem, we have given 



the key-note of what follows in the book. 
The reading of its pages will set men 
thinking with an earnestness which they 
have scarcely known before. I have w^on- 
dered, as I was going carefully through the 
advance proof-sheets, if it were possible 
to live in hell without knowing it. I have 
asked whether or not the devil himself 
knows that he is in hell; whether this 
power which he seems to have to delay 
the plans of the Omnipotent does not, after 
all, make his hell some sort of a heaven 
for him. 

Many of us have lived in Chicago for 
years with no more idea of what it really is 
than if we had lived in some country 
place a thousand miles away. We have 
always known that Chicago is a bad, wicked 
city, but it always has been in that vague 
sort of a way which has but little definite- 
ness about it. When we come to analyze 
the civic life of the city, and find the 
political bosses and many of her wealthiest 
and most esteemed citizens guilty of acts 
which merit the condemnation of every- 
one who makes any pretensions to honesty 
or patriotism, it is enough to drive one 
into the very borders of pessimism. Verily, 
Chicago's filth will smell even to Heaven. 
I know there are a great many who will 
say the best way when a cesspool has been 
discovered is to keep it covered up. They 
don't see an inch beyond their noses. Every 
hour's delay but breeds microbes in a cess- 
pool, and if not thrown open and exposed 
to the world so that it may be cleaned out, 
its matter will spread filth, with conse- 
quences which will be no respecter of 
persons. 1 am not saying that Chicago is 
so much worse than other cities; if the 
movement for good begins with us, all the 
better, we shall be the first to be purged of 
our wickedness, and we may become the 
best of American cities. No city on earth 
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is endowed with the courage, energy and 
enterprise which may be found in Chicago. 
Let it be turned now to good account. 

In this character sketch it will not be 

possible to give but the merest outline of 

the book. The aim is rather to portrajy the 

spirit which pervades the work. I believe 

the book has a mission, and despite the fact 

that Chicago papers will cry it down; 

despite the fact that its author will be 

looked upon as an Englishman who has 

come over to pick flaws in our civilization, 

when he is a man in that truer and broader 

sense, which makes him a brother not to 

^Englishmen alone, but to all mankind, and 

especially to the English-speaking people, 

the book will work a wonderful influence. 

The powers that be, in our city will have 

none of it, for the powers that be, are like 

bridge-building monkeys across a stream, 

linked together — and sometimes they swing 

from the devil's lieutenants. The masses 

will, however, accept the book and see in it 

but the expression of honest purposes and 

true convictions, prompted by the desire to 

do something to make men realize higher 

ideals. 

"some images ye have made op me." 

The first quarter of the work is woven 
about this one central thought : ^^ Some 
images ye have made of Me.'' Mr. Stead 
arrived in Chicago near the close of the 
World's Fair. For more than four months he 
made this city his residence. Few men have 
<;ome to America with greater reverence for 
our institutions. He was bom in the north 
of England, where there is less conserva- 
tism. His father was an Independent and 
a minister. The great heroic figure of 
English history to Mr. Stead is Oliver Crom- 
well. For years his writings have shown 
his admiration for the American constitu- 
tion and our general plan of government. 



But his stay with us has not been at the 
most opportune time. 

Never in the history of Chicago have we 
had such a surplus of "bum" population. 
Never before has there been so many worthy 
people out of work. With all the evils 
which stigmatize our fair fame, these have 
never assumed as great proportions as during 
this very period which marks the stay of 
the great London editor. The worst spec- 
imens of the images which men make of 
Christ seem to have centered here, to live 
like parasites upon the charity of the city 
or the ignorance of the unsuspecting. But 
all this will not give us laudable excuse for 
finding Harrison police station what he tells 
us it is. "Only once had I seen anything like 
it outside the picture-book. It was when I 
was in one of the worst prisons in St. 
Petersburg. But in Russia they were more 
merciful than in Chicago. They at least 
provided a sloping wooden bed, with straw 
pillows, for their prisoners. But what Rus- 
sian humanity deemed necessary even for 
criminals, the city of Chicago did not vouch- 
safe to the honest workman, tramping 
around in search of a job." 

We were a few years ago thoroughly 
aroused by Mr. George Kennan's exposures 
of Russian brutality. We might vent our 
indignation against such evils without going 
half way around the earth. It is like the 
indignities visited upon the heathen. We 
send men and means to China, when we are 
doing little with the heathen within our 
very reach, yea, at our very doors — ^for there 
are many in Chicago who never hear a ser- 
mon, and who have not heard the story of 
the Gospel. 

Other images which the author speaks of 
are the fallen women and the churches atti- 
tude toward them. The Mary Magdalen 
of to-day does not receive the welcome 
and encouragement which led one to 
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bathe the feet of our Lord with her tears. 
Some women moving in high circles, and 
whose thoughts may be sometimes as black 
as hell itself, will not deign to cast even a 
pitying glance at a repentant sister. How 
many times shall we overlook a fault? 
Christ said seventy times seven. It is hard 
for us to forgive one misstep. 

The saloon and the relation of politics and 
whisky are other features of this part of the 
book. 

Christ must grieve as He looks upon the 
images which the drunkard has made of 
Him. But there are other images which we 
find outside the slums. They are to be 
found at the other extreme of the social 
scale. Toward which would Christ, if He 
came, be drawn first? Take "The Chicago 
Trinity," as Mr. Stead calls three of our 
millionaires. Their capacities and opportuni- 
ties being larger, more, much more, is 
expected from them. The "real workaday 
deities of modern Chicago are the well- 
known millionaires, Marshall Field, Philip 
D. Armour and George M. Pullman." Upon 
these three, to some ex'^ent at least, the 
author lays the blame of the deplorable con- 
dition of civic affairs. "All that is asked is 
that instead of setting an example before the 
coming generation of business men in Chi- 
cago of cynical neglect of civic duty and 
indifference to the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions of citizenship, Messrs. Field, Armour 
and Pullman should do their duty to the 
city." 

After all, there are many people who, 
weighed in their own balances, are most 
reputable, but who actually are disreputable. 

The young men or young women who 
have every advantage and every opportunity, 
and yet who loll about, nursed by society, 
who seek but their own amusement regard- 
less of their fellows, allowing every oppor- 
tunity to pass unheeded, allowing every 



capacity for usefulness intrusted to them to 
cover with mold, these, if they do walk in 
high places, are as disreputable as some of 
those others whose touch they would con- 
sider pollution. Such as these eat "far more 
deeply into the vitals of the community than 
fifty sporting-houses or one thousand 
saloons." Mr. Stead makes a strong appeal 
to all, that they may realize the responsi- 
bilities of life, and give some laudable excuse 
for their existence. The more the man's 
opportunities and capacities, the more the 
world expects from him. 

The Nineteenth precinct of the First 
ward is one of the worst in the city. It is 
shown up in all the horror of its true col- 
ors, but with the suggestion running through 
it all that in this lamentable part of the 
city there is one of the best fields for human 
endeavor working toward the good of all. 
"If Christ came to Chicago, where would 
He be most likely to take up His abode — ^in 
the boulevards or in the slums, in the region 
of the lake or the region of the river? If 
so, where is it that those who love Him 
must seek and find their fate? 

" Believe it, 'tis the mass of men He loves, 
And where there is most sorrow and most want^ 
Where the high heart of man is trodden down 
The most; 'tis not because He hides His face 
From them in wrath, as purblind teachers prate; 
Not so; the most is He, for there is He 
Most needed." 

" CHRIST'S METEWAXD IK CHICAGO." 

The second part of the book is, "Christ's 
Metewand in Chicago." No city is so 
widely known as a food center as Chicago. 
From our elevators and from our packing- 
houses, food products are distributed to the 
f artherest ends of civilization. It is known 
as a cheap food market, and yet when 
dished up for the individual it is found 
more expensive than in other large centers 
of population. With wheat selling at two 
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cents a pound, it seemed a strange spectacle 
to see hundreds of worthy men and women 
suffering for bread. 

The author shows how the saloons, with 
their free lunch system, feed more hungry 
people than all the charities of the city 
combined. If the W. C. T. U. women would 
only display some of their energy and 
enthusiasm in establishing places which 
would give the wanderer on the streets the 
comforts which the saloon gives him, they 
might see better results from their labors. 
How we cry down the saloon, but what is 
there in all this great city that gives the 
out-of-work and out-of-home man free chairs 
and free fires. We have no public lav- 
atories, no reading-rooms in different parts 
of the city; no club-rooms where men can 
go in from the cold after tramping about 
the city hunting work. It is to be hoped 
that this condition of affairs will move our 
city to take some practical steps toward 
making better provision for our fellows. 
The cheap lodging-houses, too, are dens of 
filth, which should be closed, and new ones 
properly fitted up, could be made to pay as 
an investment. Cleanliness and Godliness 
have little part in those places which Mr. 
Stead describes. 

"satak'b invisiblb wobld dibplated" 

Shows us to what an alarming extent frauds 
are perpetrated by those intrusted with 
civic power. Boodlers and the boodled are 
handled without gloves, and it is pretty 
clearly shown, if we have no Tammany Hall, 
we have at least more than a normal 
amount of these parasites. 

"Sixty-eight aldermen at $10,000 a year, 
(they receive $3 a week) would only cost 
$680,000 per annum. That would have been 
money well spent, if it could have saved for 
the city $5,000,000 a year, which they have 
been flinging away in exchange for bribes 



which in no way correspond to the value of 
the property for which they were given. . . 
These boodling aldermen are indeed the 
swine of our civilization, but unfortunately 
there is no Antiochus to offer them up as a 
sacrifice to the offended gods." 

Baron Yerkes, the street-car magnate, is 
likened unto the Assyrian : "Chicago is as 
much under the rule of the Assyrian as 
were the Jews in olden time. Only our 
Assyrians seem to come not from the 
Euphrates Valley, but from Philadelphia." 
Mr. Stead shows that more people during 
the past five years have been killed at rail- 
way crossings in Chicago than have been 
killed from the ranks of the English armies 
in all parts of the world. None of the 
trusts or companies which hold monopolies 
and great franchises in the city will feel 
fiattered by the way the author handles . 
them in this book. 

One of the worst abuses of the city is 
exposed in a chapter, "Dives the Tax 
Dodger." While the wealthy pay taxes on 
an assessment of from one tenth to one 
thirtieth of the valuation of their property, 
the poor pay from one fourth to two thirds 
the real value of their property. 

The burdens of humanity have ever fallen 
upon the shoulders of the poor. It would 
be interesting to know what the million- 
aires think as they read the statements in 
print, about their blooded horses being 
valued at $20 apiece ; their elegant carriages 
at $30 apiece, and their fine, rosewood 
pianos listed at $150 each. Out of six of 
the leading cities of America, Chicago^s 
assessed value is least. 

Few people have any conception of the 
power of the gambling element in the city. 
A few days ago the Inter Ocean showed that 
the ordinary expenses of one of the gam- 
bling dens on Clark street was over $3,200 
for each week. This sum must be extorted 
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from the unsophisticated laborer before 
there is any profit to the concern. The 
force of the gambling fraternity in politics 
is enormous. ^ All these things are brought 
out in the book, as well as the famous — I 
mean infamous — deal of the late Carter 
Harrison with the gamblers' syndicate. 

It is no longer a secret that working- 
girls in some of the larger stores have their 
wages supplemented by gentlemen "friends." 
A merchant prince might build fine churches 
or endow universities by cutting a 
little from the wages of a thousand girl 
clerks. But the cut in wages might cause 
the ruin of a hundred souls, for girls must 
have at least some of the necessities of life, 
and are always expected to dress well behind 
the counter. Think you not that the devil 
would live with one arm around the churches 
or universities which have been endowed by 
wealth amassed in this manner? The past 
two decades have been marked by the large 
sums given to institutions of learning. Men 
who have given largely have almost uni- 
versally received the commendation of the 
people at large, and little inquiry has been 
made into the condition which enabled the 
riches to be accumulated. In this chapter, 
" The Scarlet Woman," the author shows how 
we may do many things which will lend much 
to prevent the annual increase to the ranks 
of the fallen and usually the hopeless. 

"CHRIST'S CHURCH IN CHICAGO.'' 

"Christ's Church in Chicago" (the fourth 
part of the book) shows what possibilities 
are open to the civic council and civil 
authorities. It shows what might be 
accomplished by some central organization 
which might be known as the "Civic 
Church." If only all the denominations 
would unite to eradicate any evil, and cen- 
tralize their endeavors, as does the fire 
department, or the health department, when 
some public calamity threatens us, there is 



no estimating the amount of good which 
might be done. Labor and the church as it is 
at present have become estranged. They 
must become united, unified, else any very 
high conception or any very lasting good 
cannot be accomplished. 

The last part of the book is, "What 
Would Christ Do in Chicago?" He would 
go about as He did in the old days in Gal- 
lilee. He would probably not tarry long 
among the millionaires or in the beautiful 
churches on the South Side, but He would 
soon find His way to the levee, and in that 
quarter marked by the Chicago river, where 
want, misery and destitution of every sort 
are no strangers to the inhabitants. He 
would go about casting out the devils of 
our present civilization, and from our civic 
life banish misery and alleviate pain. 

The closing chapter but one shows what 
Chicago may become. Yes, it is even more; 
it is a plea that our city shall put forth 
her wonderful energy and vitality and make 
Chicago what it is capable of becoming, the 
model city of the world. 

The population of Chicago early in the 
next century will probably reach between 
three and four millions. The picture drawn 
by the author of the impetus given to the 
city by the construction of an oceanic 
canal, and by the removal of the govern- 
ment from Washington to Chicago is 
optimistic enough. But the transformation 
which is to be wrought in social and 
municipal affairs will be of greater import. 
All monopolies are under city control, and 
men are elected who have only the good of 
the body politic at heart. 

H. H. Eohlsaat gives his bakeries and 
restaurants over to the city. Marshall 
Field and Seigel, Cooper & Co. also retire 
with a competency, giving their mammoth 
establishments over to the civil authorities. 

"Mr. George M. Pullman, on his retire- 
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ment from business, had handed oyer three 
qaarter3 of his immense wealth to be 
employed in conveying convalescents and 
comsnmptives, by Pullman cars, to regions 
where their recovery would be expedited." 

. . . . Mrs. Potter Palmer is placed 
in the mayor^s chair by the author in this 
prophetic glance into the future. While 
the plan seems almost an ideal one, and 
almost Utopian, Mr. Stead says it is but 
what Cliicago can accomplish if she will. 

He recognizes the elements of Chicago^s 
greatness, and pleads with us that we do 
not divert our capabilities in wrong endeav- 
ors. We may become the model city of the 
world. Why not? The last chapter, I 
think, should be given as it will appear in 
the book. 

A CLOSING WORD. 

^^If Christ came to Chicago, what would 
He wish me to do? 

^^That is the question with which I hope 
every reader will close this book. Nor is 
the answer difficult or far to seek. 

'* For what He would have you to do is to 
follow in His footsteps and be a Christ to 
those among whom you live, in the family, 
in the workshop, in the city and in the 
state. 

"Be a Christ. The more you disbelieve in 
Christianity as it is caricatured, the more 
earnestly should you labor to live the life 
and to manifest the love and, if need be, to 
die the death of Jesus of Nazareth. 

" Even if you doubt whether He ever really 
lived, God Incarnate in mortal flesh, the 
more imperative is your duty to endeavor, 
80 far as you can, to realize in your own 
person that supreme embodiment of Love, 
in order that now, if never before, there 
may be on earth a Messiah of Ood who is 
Love among men who are perishing for 
want of love. 



"Be a Christ — everything is summed up 
in that. 

" What Christ would do if He came to Chi- 
cago in these last days, and were living in 
your circumstances, even so do you; and do 
it not once or twice in moments of spiritual 
ecstacy or of moral enthusiasm, but do it 
all the time. 

"Each day's duties at home or at work, 
every friend whom you love, every acquain- 
tance which you form, every occasion where 
a duty confronts you, and every opportunity 
where you can manifest love by word or 
deed or look, there and then you can be a 
Christ. If you are selfish and unloving 
then, instead of being Ood^s Messiah to your 
fellow-men, you are shutting out God from 
a portion of His own world. 

" Whenever you give up yourself — your 
time, which is a part of your life; your 
thought, which is a part of your mind; 
your love, which is a part of your soul — to 
serve others, you are, so far as that sacrifice 
goes, manifesting God's Love to man. For 
God is Love and His service is sacrifice of 
self in helping others. 

"His commandment is exceeding broad. 
As I have attempted to show in the pre- 
vious pages, it applies especially to a great 
field of human service, with which many 
imagine religion has nothing to do. A 
religion which has nothing to do with any 
human efEort is not religion. For religion 
is the life of man going out of himself 
to unite itself to the life of other men so 
that they may all be one in Love, which is 
God. 

"The new Redemption, for which the 
world has long been waiting wearily, is nigh 
at hand. The old forms having served their 
turn and done their work, are passing away. 
They hinder where they ought to help, and 
fail to interpret the full orbed revelation of 
the will of God toward us in all its bearings 
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upon the social, political and national life 
of man. 

" * A new commandment give I unto you, 
that you lore one another,^ is still, alas, a 
new commandment in a world that is more 
or less avowedly dominated by the doctrine 
of Cain. The New Redemption will come 
when that new commandment has cast out 
the Evil Spirit, the Prince of this world, 
whose watchword is, 'Each man for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost.^ For 
it was the hindmost whom Christ came to 
save. 

" For this New Redemption for which the 
world waits, there must be a new Cath- 
olicity, transforming and widening and 
redeeming the old. The new religion, 
which is but the primitive essence of the 



oldest of all religions, has but one formula 
— be a Christ! The new church, which is 
already dimly becoming conscious of its 
own existence, under all kinds of ecclesias- 
tical and dogmatic and agnostic conceal- 
ments, is not less broad. What is the 
church? It is the union of all who loye 
in the service of all who suffer. 

"Are you willing to help ? If Christ came 
to your city, would He find you ready? If 
so, you will not have long to wait. For the 
least of these. My brethren, are a numerous 
tribe, and an hour will not pass after you 
close this book before your readiness will be 
put to the test. And Christ will then see 
in your case, ' How the men. My brethren, 
believe in Me.' " 

Hazlitt Alva Cuppt. 
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BY EMILIE EDWARDS. 



The story opens about a central figure, 
"a handsome, thoughtful woman of twenty- 
four, arrayed in an armor of common sense 
against conventionality, and at war with 
the scruples evolved from old-time fears. . . 
The day was indeed emblematic of her soul 
as she had known it, calm and pensive, and 
too grand to be unacquainted with tears, 
not knowing itself as we shall see, but 
burning with the fervid heat of progress, 
and the rights and hopes of all. Holding 
in that busy brain thoughts not generally 
accepted, earnest in following all works of ' 
literature, striving to penetrate to the base 
of all. 
^^ Looking at every side, sometimes praising, 
often condemning the strong, and the unjust 
power which gave the original, and still 



fastens that false but established strength. 
Beautiful beyond comparison or conception, 
the most perfect ideal of the noblest type 
of womanly beauty." 

Such was Regina Claremont ; but she was 
even more than all this. From her earliest 
childhood she had shown a wonderfully 
keen interest in the poor children about 
the wealthy estate of her father. As she 
grew into womanhood, her interest in 
humanity but broadened and deepened. 

"One evening in a burst of zeal, she had 
all the servants gathered in the drawing- 
room, where she delivered an oration on the 
ideal constitution, embracing immortal 

equity It is not so much 

the blood of birth and ancestry that makes 
us, but that whole-souled, heroic defiance. 
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and ability to subdue conditions when not 
too strong, a, nature has planted in the breast 
of many of the most humble. 

"The history of the great is but a record 
of the poor," 

Regina Claremont, who had at her com- 
mand almost every facility for doing good, 
did not allow herself to suffer from ennui. 
She had fitted up a house, which she called 
Glendale Cottage, as an orphanage for the 
offspring of unfortunate young women. 
These children and their mothers were her 
especial care. "She enjoyed with all her 
ardent soul this result of her work : to see 
them daily watch for her coming — not a 
day passed that she did not go to them, in 
rain or sunshine, since the first was found, 
a little heap of dusty, almost lifeless 
humanity, in an ash-barrel on a low street 
in the east aide of New York." 
Her home had been most attractive. 
"It was a grand old place, of massive 
dimensions; its gables and towers made one 
think of an old castle, impressive in its 
grandeur to those born to a lowlier destiny. 
It might from its structure have figured 
in olden story, and held captive in its 
gloomy towers some beauteous and pining 
maiden. Yet with all this magnificence of 
ownership and power, Regina battled with 
a constant and far-reaching discontent, for 
she looked upon her life as useless, in spite 
of ail she was daily doing, weighing steadily 
upon her mind amid this fountain of plen- 
titude, through no reason save a loyal sense 
of right, where cherished the undying prin- 
ciples of opposition to what she seriously 
considered the evils and tyranny of wealth." 
Although now twenty-four years old, she 
had given herself so devotedly to her work 
that little thought of love or lovers had 
entered her mind. By mere chance one day 
she met a young man while out riding, and 
somehow felt that his future would be 



linked with her own, and love blossomed in 

her bosom almost a full-grown flowe*. She 

gave much thought to social questions, as do 

many of our thoughtful American o-irls. 

"While tyranny lasts," she at 
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the historical answer to the 
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hopelessly in love with each day's acquain- 
tance. But the little orphanage was not 
forgotten, as these newer joys oj^ened up to 
the young heorine of the story. 

All had been arranged for the marriage, 
when an unforeseen event occurred. By the 
mistake of a misinterpretation of a dying 
woman's statement (the woman was Ber- 
trand Eltham's mother), Regina thought 
her lover was her brother, and the con- 
ciousness of all this for a time drove her 
mad. "A look that froze his blood darted 
from her eyes, a maddening look that 
stopped the words upon his tongue, and 
quenched his power to reason. A shriek 
sounded down the corridors, falling upon 
the ears of its startled inmates, sending dire 
confusion and alarm. 

"That startling cry, which seemed as 
though it would pierce the air for miles 
around, bore upon its anguished tone a 
woman's brilliant reason, carried on its 

wail a woman's breaking heart 

Several months later we find our party set- 
tled in southern Iti^ly. The bloom of health 
is on B/Cgina's cheek again, the mind no 
longer a rayless blank. 

"Eltham and her father felt they could 
endure any other suffering fate could give, 
could she be returned to them herself once 
more, the beautiful Beg of old. , . . . 
This morning Eltham thought he should 
go mad with joy. She had called him by 
name for the first time in full and unex- 
pected recognition. He could not believe 
it; what did it mean with her restored — per- 
fect happiness, and that is given to no 

human creature to enjoy All 

the past explained and sealed in silence. 
The strain was over, his valor and love 
were to be rewarded. Just one year from 
the day first set for their marriage were 
those fervent vows again exchanged. . . 
. . !No single cloud has marked this happy 



union, no sorrow mars their wedded life. 
Across the meadow is a new and magnificent 
building. It represents on one hand a large 
portion of the wealth of Hiram Grayson, 
on the other the philanthropy of Eltham. 

" During those months of her illness, he 
had directed the care of them all. What 
was a cottage with six little ones has now 
become a great institution with over two 
hundred. 

" The world is growing better, but those 
little ones multiply where the trend of all 
social life seems an ever-increasing drift in 
the direction of systematized monotony. 

Formalism is the thing 

that in society gives men or women no 
rest or peace till its ruinous purpose of 
sickening oneness molds us all to an 
exact counterpart of each other, and leaves 
us immersed in its solitary dye of all- 
sufficient potency. Worthy effort and 
commendable achievement have no more 
important or necessary auxiliary than indi- 
viduality, whose bitterest and deadliest 
enemy is formalism. To love originality 
and become commonplace is the essential 
fate of the majority who dwell under and 
follow the laws of the conventional world. 

"Men and women have become great, 
stimulated and inspired by the contempla- 
tion of excellence. General excellence is 
impossible under the stunting power of 
modem formalism and fashion. 

"To bide the sneer of our companions by 
refusal to do what we believe to be wrong, 
though they consider it right, to dare to do 
a generous deed, knowing we sacrifice our 
own safety, are the true tests of the heroic 
gold within us. 

" To take the fallen by the hand without 
the hope of any reward in the form of 
glorification or a prominent place in the 
sanctuary of the blessed is one test, to hope 
for the equality of the world is another." 
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"The Old. Old Story." 



"THE OLD, OLD STORY." 

(Told OTer again.) 



By H. H. Van Meter. 



Near the White City that gleams by the lake, 

In the great city so dark and so grand, 
Many poor, bleeding hearts silently break 

For want of one friend in our blessed land. 

Down to the river, so cold and so still, 

She groped through shadows that haunted the night, 
Homeless and fk'lendless, forsaken and ill, 

To hide in anguish her pitiful plight. 

Clasping her little one close to her breast— 

" God, take my darling ! '' the young mother cried. 
Pure as the angels they sink to their rest. 

To bear her dear one from suffering she died. 
• •♦*♦♦ 

No forms so faultless, no faces so fair. 

In aU the rare art of yon city white, 
No heart more loving than died in despair. 

To free her loved one for mansions of light. 

To the great city that gleameth above. 
Over death's river we'll soon cross alone, 

To meet the dear Lord, who died for his love 
Of lives like to these, and stand by his throne. 

What shall we say if he say to us then. 
Pointing to poor ones, the sick and oppressed ? 

'*As ye neglected the weak among men 
I died to redeem, ye cannot be blessed!" 

None but the noble and brave hearts below, 
Bearing Life's burdens and sharing its fray, 

Joys of the victor triumphant shall know. 
Helping one weaker win life's weary day. 

Crowns that Christ giveth will only be bright. 
As spirits are true that 'lumine the life, 

Joys that he giveth will only give light 
To those who would help the weak in their strife. 

He died to redeem from self and from sin, 

To teach us "the truth" that leadeth to heaven— 
Who comes by the cross can enter therein. 

Who gives and forgives is freely forgiven. 
«««««« 
Near the White City that gleams by the lake. 

In the great city so dark and so grand. 
Never a bleeding heart, wounded, need break, 

If we but obeyed his blessed command. 
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HARPER'S. 

"I sing of arms and a man," writes 
Edward Eggleston in the February Harper's^ 
" for whether I consider him in his patient 
hardihood, his incredible physical endurance, 
his unsurpassed workmanship, pedestrian- 
ism, wood-craft, prairie-craft, hunter-craft, 
and Indian-craft, or consider his ardor for 
his own intellectual culture in his hard sur- 
roundings, or recall his spotless moral purity 
in evil associations, and his admirable courage 
and chivalrous feeling, I am able to say, here 
was a man." The man of whom Eggleston 
so enthusiastically writes is George W. 
Northrup, or, as he was dubbed by the 
Indians, ^^ The-Man-that-draws-the-Hand- 
<5art." When about fifteen years of age, he 
left his home in central New York and soon 
landed at St.Paul,then anindian trading-post. 
He is described as a fine young fellow, with 
long hair and kindly blue eyes, so pure in 
word and speech that some of the rude people 
about him thought him a girl in disguise. 
When he had spent three years on the fron- 
tier, being then well acquainted with the 
Dakota tongue and the habits of the Indians, 
he probably thought it time to enter upon 
his exploring expedition. He undertook to 
pass from St. Cloud, on the Mississippi, to 
Fort Benton, and to the Pacific slope by 
following the trail of Gov. Stevens' party. 
His outfit consisted of a hand-cart laden with 
necessary articles, and his only companion 
was a faithful dog. 

In a maddening monotony of loneliness 
the country of the Red river system was 
passed over, and with awful pluck the barren 
Coteau du Missouri was traversed. Here he 
was no longer able to trace Stevens' trail, 
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and found himself surrounded by the most 
apalling dangers. To meet the Sioux of the 
plains on their own ground was a peril to 
daunt the stoutest heart. But George read 
the prairies as a book ; by an incredibly long 
march he soon put himself out of reach of 
the human wild beasts whose fresh tracks 
were all about him, and turned toward the 
nearest trading-post at Big Stone lake. 
During the last four days he subsisted on 
raw frogs. 

His next expedition was hardly less adven- 
turous. He joined himself to a band of 
Assiniboin Indians. During this summer 
he carried with him a small telescope, with 
the magical powers of which the savages 
were highly amused. They soon learned to 
put it to practical use in detecting Sioux 
scouts who were wont to lurk about the out- 
skirts of their camp. Like many other men 
who have gone to the frontier in their boy- 
hood, George Northrup chafed with regret 
that he had thrown his life away. Prof. 
Agassiz once offered him an engagement to 
collect for the Cambridge Museum ; but at 
the outbreak of the war he was seized with 
patriotic enthusiasm, and wrote to the great 
naturalist, ^^ While the war lasts I belong to 
my country ; when it is over I am at yoar 
service." He became orderly sergeant of 
Company C in Brackett's battalion of Min- 
nesota cavalry. His value as a scout was 
soon discovered, and he was several times 
consulted by Major-General Thomas. Once 
with nine men he penetrated a hundred miles 
into the Confederate lines, combining forces 
with the loyalists of the mountains of North 
Carolina. 

Brackett's battalion was ordered to the 
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frontier in 1864 to aid in sappressing the 

Sioux, who had risen against the whites in 

1862. Inthebattleof Tah-pah-o-ku-tah, he 

^was recognized by the Sioux, who determined 

to slay the hand-cart man; after bravely 

defending himself, he died, pierced by three 

arrows. The Indians tried to secure the 

body to mutilate, according to their custom, 

but it was recovered and buried ; the soldiers 

trod down the ground with their horses^ feet, 

that the enemy might not discover his grave. 

Eggleston writes this article in his free, 

natural manner, interspersing the narrative 

with many lively anecdotes gleaned from 

his acquaintance with Northrup. He says 

in conclusion : ^^ Thus lived, and thus died 

at the too early age of twenty-seven, George 

W. Northrup. No braver, truer, kindlier, 

or more modest young man ever lived. He 

was widely famous on the frontier, and since 

his death the Minnesota Historical Society 

has shown some interest in him. But no 

village, township or county of that state 

commemorates him. Small politicians,Indian 

chiefs, old French explorers have borne 

ofT the honors. This man Northrup, the 

most romantic figure in the early history of 

Minnesota, has nothing but that nameless 

grave beyond the Missouri and swift forget- 

fulness for his meed.'' 

The Harper reader is sure to ask his 
friends, this month, ^^What do you think 
of the parable, 'In Tenebras,' by Howaid 
Pyle?" Such an inquiry will elicit as many 
different responses as there are different 
readers, for the story is one that a man 
interprets from his inner consciousness, and 
not from the author's standpoint. The ordi- 
nary reader will reply, " Queer thing, isn't it ? 
Rather vague ; I don't quite understand it 
myself, but it's interesting, you know, very 
interesting." 

The practical man sees in it some very 



good suggestions on the subject of vagrancy, 
and thinks it would be a good idea to imme- 
diately set about establishing refuges on the 
East Haven plan. The man who feels that 
the fates are against him, and that the world 
has failed to appreciate him, hugs himself 
with delight as he catches a glimpse of some 
superior beings in this world taking a back 
seat in the next. The self-righteous man 
calls it rot ; the soul struggling with sin 
finds it a beautiful dream ; and so it goes, 
each individual discovering in it something 
which strikes a responsive chord in his own 
heart. The author may congratulate him- 
self that his parable is not only a readable 
one, but one that will furnish food for reflec- 
tion and subjects for discussion. 



THE FORUM. 

The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the Feb- 
ruary number of The Forum^ writes an 
interesting article on " The Personal Prob- 
lem of Charity." 

His suggestions are directed mainly to 
those people who have little surplus either 
of means, time or energy to devote to the 
practical phases of the alleviation of the dis- 
tress of the unemployed. 

'* On this personal problem I have pon- 
dered , somewhat, and the result of these 
ponderings I set down here, much as one 
might do in his own commonplace book." 
He divides the unprosperous and dependent 
into three classes, which cannot be a perfect 
classification, since each division merges into 
the other. 

" There are first the really helpless and 
incompetent — ^little children deprived by 
death, or worse than death — of parental 
care, idiots and insane, hopeless invalids, the 
blind, the deaf, the crippled 

" This second class includes those who are 
able, but unwilling to work ; they believe that 
the world owes them a living, and tbey 
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devote themselves to collecting the debt. 
They are perfectly contented to be carried, 
and all their Little energy is devoted to find- 
ing some one to carry them 

^^ The third class is made up of men and 
women who are willing to work, but unable 
to find an opportunity. There can be no 
question that at the present time this is a 
very large class, and it is likely to grow 
constantly larger throughout the winter." 

Dr. Abbott tells of one of his neighbors 
who managed to bring up a family of chil- 
dren, and at the same time put away enough 
to insure he and his wife a comfortable 
maintenance in old age. ^^ But when he was 
working in the brick-yards, he tells me he 
kept two purses, a summer and a winter 
purse, and divided his wages each week 
equally between the two, so that when 
fall came on he had a full purse to carry him 

through the winter Such men 

never become dependent on their neighbors. 
They are never among the unemployed, 
because they have the ability to employ 
themselves. It is because there are in the 
<3ommunity so many who have not the 
ability to employ themselves that the public 
distress is so great and the problem so 
serious." 

The problem which comes home to each 
one for solution is, " What does the law of 
love — ' Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self — require of the busy man of moderate 
income, but comfortable circumstances, in 
view of the fact that there are in his imme- 
diate vicinity men who are willing to work, 
but are unable to provide productive work 
for themselves?" 

1. "It is perfectly clear that love ought 
not to confound this man with the idle, the 
prodigal, the shiftless and the vicious beggar. 
To do this is a monstrous injustice, however 
it is done. This is the fatal objection to all 
;schemes of wholesale charity — soup-houses, 



beef and bread distribution, and the like. 

Put yourself in his place That 

your little savings, laid up for a rainy day, 
had been exhausted ; that your credit at the 
butcher^s and grocer^s was gone, and that 
your family were cold and hnngrj. What 
would you think of the charity which bids 
you crowd and elbow your way through, or 
take your place in line with, a throng of 
drunken, idle, vicious vagabonds, many of 
whom had never done a good, honest day's 
work in the world, some of whom came for 
the soup or the bread only that they might 
spend in whisky the dime they had earned by 
a chance job? .... I might submit 
to the self-degradation rather than allow my 
wife and children to suffer, but it would be 
with a hot heart at the false pretense of 
charity which degraded me. Love cannot 
be unjust ; and all schemes of indiscriminate 
charity are unjust — ^grossly, wickedly unjust. 
In them, as in giving a dime to the -chance 
beggar in the street, or cold victuals to the 
chance beggar at the street door, there is no 
love — there is no charity. Such giving is 
mere idle, lazy, self-pleasing sentiment, or a 
contrivance to get rid of a disagreeable 
object, or to satisfy a self-indulgent good 
nature, or at best to throw a sop to a te85- 
ing conscience. All careless and indiscrim- 
inate giving is condemnable, not only 
because it aggravates the evil it pretends'to 
cure, but because it confounds the innocent 
with the guilty, and because it is not love at 
all, but a sham and false pretense of love, 
which never deceives the dishonest beggar, 
and always degrades and angers the honest 
and deserving poor. The one duty which 
love owes to 'the man who will not work 
is the enforcement of the law, 'neither shall 
he eat.^ 

2. "Every man ought to guard against 
adding to the general distress by increasing 
the number of the unemployed. . . • 
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• . We hear much in these days of 'cap- 
tains of industry.' When a ship is injured 
and sinking, the captain is the last to leave 
it. The time will come when no captain of 
industry will throw overboard part of his 
crew in order to save his cargo intact. Will 
come ? The kingdom of God is at hand ! 
To-day many an employer is deliberately 
hazarding his fortune in order to save his 
employees. This is the law of love. . . 
. . . If a boy wants to carry your satchel 
in the street, let him do it. It is better 
charity than ten cents to a tramp for a 
lodging. 

3. '' The next suggestion is analogous ; it 
is that each individual become the almoner 
of his own honesty. The modem recipe for 
poverty is ^organized charity,' and that is 
an admirable recipe, provided it is charity 
and not suspicion or indifference that is 
organized. The problem is, what duty do 
we owe to the unfortunate? And the 
answer is found in the law, ' Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself.' If we do love him, 
and we organize to help him, that is well. 
Bat if we do not love him, but suspect him, 
and fear him, and are bethomed by him, and 
organized to investigate him and get rid of 
him, that is not well. In reacting against 
indiscriminate giving, we are in danger of 
falling into officialism. We cannot comply 
unto the divine law by saying to ourselves, 
'Go to!' It is quite too much trouble 
to love our neighbor as ourselves. We will 
have a secretary to love him for us. . . 
... A basket of coal accompanied by a 
grip of the hand will carry more warmth 
than two baskets of coal sent by an imper- 
sonal ticket " 

4. "The church of Christ has a great 

opportunity before it We have 

been asking ourselves, why do not the poor 
come to the church? Now the question is 
reversed : Will the church ^o to the poor? 



I do not mean in contributions to ^ organized 
charities,' but personal visitation. In Christ's 
picture of the judgment he does not say to 
the rightous, ' I was an hungered, thirsty, 
a stranger, naked, sick, and in prison, and 
ye sent a secretary unto me,' but ' Ye fed and 
clothed and visited me.' Now is the judg- 
ment day of the church of Christ." 

LEND A HAND. 

In the February number of Lend a Hand^ 
Miss Frances E. Willard writes : 

" Men explore continents because they are 
physically strong, but by as much as a sun- 
beam is more potent than a bar of iron or a 
wedge of gold, it is greater to explore the 
continent that lies environed by every brain 
and breast, the wonderful land that we call 
human nature, with its wild plains of pas- 
sion and its well-tilled valleys of peace ; its 
jungles of cruelty and its gardens of sweet- 
ness ; its rough ore of purpose and its fin- 
ished gems of culture ; its gurgling brooks of 
youth and its calm rivers of maturity ; its 
hills of talent and mountain peaks of char- 
acter, touched with the snow of unsullied 
purity, and glorious with eternal sunshine 
from God's presence, while 'poured 'round 
all' is 'old ocean's melancholy waste' of 
impenetrable mystery. 

" Who would mold iron or carve granite, 
using the coarse and evanescent materials 
of the outer world, when, within this magic 
world of the undying soul, she might work 
with her own sweet will, felling the forests 
of prejudice, draining the marshes of ignor- 
ance, mining the glittering gems of thought, 
and quarrying the pure gold of affection? 
For my part, I believe the steady head of 
the world, when clarified from alcohol and 
nicotine, will perceive that its supreme 
achievements are in the continent of phil- 
anthropy, in the fertile valleys of human 
nature, not in the coarse mud embankments 
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and roaring sluiceways of our present 
material civilization. 

"Then let us glorify the vocation of 
motherhood above all others, for the only 
queen who shall survive is the mother on 
her rocking-chair throne, with a curly-headed 
subject kneeling by her side, a soft hand on 
its pure forehead, and its sweet voice saying, 
* Now I lay me down to sleep. But that 
mother must be regnant over all earthly 
powers, even the divine one who dares invoke 
another life ; she must be God^s and her own, 
a free woman to whom shall never come the 
annunciation of the highest office and min- 
istry, save from the deepest intuitions of her 
nature responding to the voice of a love so 
pure that it is patient and bides its time 
until the handmaid of the Lord shall say, 
' Be it unto me even as thou wilt.' 

" Life has but one problem to solve : how 
self may be driven from the throne and love 
placed there in its stead. Practically worked 
out, this problem is to substitute for the old 
motto, ^ Each one for himself, and the devil 
take the hindermost,' this truer one, ^ Each 
for the other, that there may be no hinder- 
most for the devil to take.' 

" How shall life in its purpose and environ- 
ment most completely lend itself to love? 
All sincere reformers are to-day occupied 
with this inquiry. 

"For myself, I have become convinced 
that while the indwelling of God's spirit by 
its transforming power can alone meet and 
mellow our hearts so that the selfishness 
will thaw out, and the glow of love replace 
its Arctic cold, the best practical application 
of a loving heart will come through Chris- 
tian socialism ; co-operation driving out com- 
petition, community of goods replacing the 
wage system, and ^all ye are brethren' 
becoming the watchword of a happier, 
holier time 

"The highest genius predicts the most 



universal sympathy. A shut-up soul and a 
shut-up oyster are nearer the same level than 
the soul believes. One can be exclusive on 
small intellectual capital, but only broad, 
far-sighted minds can be inclusive. . . . 

" The word co-education constantly takes 
a wider meaning. As related to the educa- 
tion of young women, it is a fact accom- 
plished, but the co-education of mind and 
hand is now a living issue among leaders. 
The words of the wise thinkers are becom- 
ing the works of the practical doers. Garlyle 
said long ago that ^the idle man is a monster.' 
Rousseau declared that ^richer poor, strong 
or weak, every idle citizen is a knave.' It 
will hardly be another generation until all 
education will be based upon the training of 
the hand, and not to know some useful trade 
or art will be to confess one's self below the 
pauper line in intellect. There are few 
objects more pitiful than the graduate from 
college who can turn his hand to no useful 
pursuit. The cunning of the human hand 
has wrought all the marvels of material 
civilization ; by it man is more widely sep- 
arated from the brutes than by any other 
member. In a high sense these words of a 
great philosopher must appeal to all. In 
order *to know the truth it is necessary to 
do the truth.' Balance of character, which is 
its highest culmination, cannot be adequately 
reached until mind, heart and hand, that 
splendid trinity, become co-ordinate, and 
move as smoothly as the wheels of a great 
engine." 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The February number of the Retnew of 
Reviews contains an interesting character 
sketch of Professor Tyndall, written by 
Grant Allen. 

" Tyndall was not a materialist. The city 
(London) and the west end are full of 
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materialists, who think the universe consists 
entirely of matter, with a material heaven 
and a material hell, and with material spirits 
more or less pervading it. They think that 
ihey themselves have souls, but that the 
universe at large is inert and lifeless. 
Against this gross materialism of the world, 
Tjndall, like all other thinking men, 
revolted. 

Dr. Shaw continues his article on "Relief 
Measures in American Cities." The follow- 
ing excerpt will be found interesting: 

IKDLLNAPOLIS AS THE MODEL IN8TAKCE. 

^^The case of Indianapolis is one of very 
exceptional interest. All persons at all 
familiar with the methods of charity work 
in the United States, are aware that Indian- 
apolis has for many years been in the fore- 
front. If not the very best organized for 
charity work, the capital of Indiana is cer- 
tainly one of the two or three best cities in 
America. This fortunate condition was due, 
in large part, to the ceaseless efforts of the 
late Rev. Oscar C. McCuUough. The neces- 
sity for exceptional measures this winter 
began to be realized in October, when the 
unemployed workingmen, in a series of 
meetings, directed public attention to the 
necessity of a relief movement. An appeal 
was made to the Indianapolis Commercial 
Club to take charge of relief work. This 
business organization is composed of one 
thousand members, and has high prestige as 
the representative citizens' body of the town. 
The club referred the appeal of the working- 
men to a special committee composed of 
Messrs. H. H. Hanna, Eli Lilly and William 
Fortune. These gentlemen made a report 
which was fully endorsed by the Commercial 
Club, by the city authorities and by the 
unemployed workingmen; and in conse- 
quence the three were appointed a permanent 
committee to take complete charge of relief 



w >rk.* The funds of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society were placed at their disposal, 
' and that society continued its work under 
their direction and as an instrument to give 
better efSciency to their plans. 

The committee in its report had advised 
against out-and-out charity, or any method 
of relief work that would have a tendency 
to pauperize the recipients. It proposed a 
single organization with whose plans there 
should be no interference, and which should 
use strictly business methods. It did not 
begin by asking contributions, but opened a 
registration bureau and filed the applications 
of the unemployed for work. With regard 
to every applicant there was ascertained full 
information as to his age, the number and 
age of those dependent upon him, the length 
of his residence in the city, his last employ- 
ment and last wages, his income from pen- 
sions or otherwise, whether or not he was 
paying for a home through a building asso- 
ciation, etc. The committee succeeded in 
securing work for about twenty per cent of 
the applicants. Meanwhile, it had been 
quietly supplying food to those whom it was 
necessary to help in that way. Within 
six or seven weeks the number of dependent 
families had increased from less than two 
hundred families to more than one thousand, 
or about four thousand persons. It was 
becoming apparent that even with the most 
careful investigation that could be made, 
there was much abuse of this distribution of 
food. It had been found impossible to 
secure any relief from the municipal author- 
ities in the form of public work." 

Supplies have been issued to bona fide 
residents of the city on credit. The com- 
mittee buys in large quantities and sells 
without profit, and in this manner Indian- 
apolis is relieving the necessity of their poor 
at the lowest possible cost, and at the same 
time this plan is not humiliating to the 
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people. Whenever any refuse to work, they 
are denied credit at the food market. 

"Most of the men, however, work out 
their accounts cheerfully. They are given 
one day's work at a time. This is sufficient 
to more than pay a week's supply of food 
for a family of three. Besides cleaning and. 
repairing streets, it is now proposed to 
employ the men to make a lake in one of 
the city parks. The original and scien- 
tific, as well as the practical, character of 
the Indianapolis plan can hardly fail to be 
recognized by any intelligent person who 
reads this account of what, so far as we are 
aware, is the most perfect arrangement for 
relief that has been devised in any of our 
cities." 



THE ARENA. 

Charles J. Bonaparte, whose granduncle 
was none other than the first Napoleon, spoke 
wisely and well when in a public address in 
Baltimore he gave utterance to these words: 

"If we make the Union in fact what it is 
in name, a parliament of all the varied 
agencies which seek to make our city 
healthy and prosperous, our government 
pure, powerful and cheap, our people 
enlightened and industrious, virtuous and 
holy — a parliament wherin each shall have 
its voice, and all may learn to work in 
harmony — if we do this, and no more, we 
shall have done much. 

" Surely, there can be nothing more pitiable 
or more disheartening than the mutual jeal- 
ousies and perpetual friction of associations 
with kindred aims, each of which turns aside 
from its own allotted task to make those of 
its neighbors the harder, and lives in volun- 
tary isolation lest it may unwittingly help 
them in seeking help from them. When we 
see, as we do too often, the managers of some 
charity give the cream of their thoughts to 
the problem of how to prevent a sister charity 



from receiving more credit or more money 
than their own, we can in some measure 
understand why the forces of evil in our 
midst are so hard to conquer.!^ 

Largely through the influence of Bev. 
Hiram Yrooman, the Baltimore Union for 
Public Good was organized last year. "Men 
holding all shades of belief and unbelief hare 
agreed to bury their differences, and work 
shoulder to shoulder against the common 
enemy. They have decided to separate all 
matters of common public concern from 
theological and sectarian interests, and to 
quiet denominational turmoil in a united 
effort to help those whose lives are made 
all but unbearable by criminal and destruc- 
tive social conditions Most of 

its members receive their chief inspiration 
for work from thoughts of God and hopes of 
heaven, but the organization as such deals 
only with the affairs of this life and this 
world." 

The president of this organization, which 
promises to see to it that Baltimore cleans 
house now and then, is Charles J. Bonaparte. 
An excerpt to his opening address has 
already been quoted. He added in the same 
speech: "No one who is willing to see, can 
fail to see that the health and the business 
prosperity, the good government and the 
good morals of the community are all alike 
promoted and all alike retarded by the same 
influences for good or evil; we would bring 
home to all those striving to advance any 
one or more of their ends a keen and prac- 
tical sense of their solidarity, and make each 
feel that he impedes his own work unless 
he aids that of everyone else. To do this 
will much more than justify our existence." 

Thus far the practical work as outlined for 
the Union is to take measures against child 
labor, the sweating system and obscene 
literature. In the February number of Th 
Arena^ the Rev. EUram Vrooman makes a 
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plea for a " National Union of Moral Forces/' 
in an article, ''The Organization of Moral 
Forces-'' 

The writer maintained that such an 
organization, with a branch in every city^ 
and minor ramifications extending into the 
country, could accomplish almost anything 
which it undertook. "Now think of an 
organization of this character being endowed 
with life, and established permanently. One 
evil abolished, it turns its attention to 
another. .... Then these mighty 
forces that have learned to act together and 
at once, turn their batteries upon illiteracy, 
upon unsanitary tenements, upon the condi- 
tion of children without playgrounds, upon 
the evils that have crept into the public 
schools, and one after another the things 
which the majority of men now agree upon are 
accomplished. In the doing of these things 
a public conscience is created, a general 
intelligence diffused and a power for con- 
certed action developed, before which the 
special interests that now govern society, 
control legislation and dominate the world, 
will be scattei*€d, as an all-pervadiug fog 
disappears before the combination of the 
sunshine and a whirlwind." 



THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

"Are We a Plutocracy? " by W. D. How- 
ells, in the February North American Review^ 
is the subject of an article which is timely : 

"I know that some will object to the word, 
and scent in it a certain odor of incivism, but 
I do not know why it e?en should aggrieve 
any one who is not ashamed of makingmoney. 
I do not say earning money, for that is a very 
different thing; and to the few among us 
who feel it right to earn money, but wrong 
to make it, I might well offer my excuses if 
I called them plutocrats or imagined them 
willingly consenting to a plutocracy. None 
others need be afflicted either by the name 



or the notions, unless they are at heart 
afflicted by the thing, or have dimly or dis- 
tinctly a bad conscience in it. The question 
for each one to answer himself, before he 
rejects or accepts the name or the notion of 
plutocracy, is whether it is just for him to 
profit by another man's labor; or, in other 
words, to pay another man a wage for doing 
or making a thing which shall be less than 
the value of the thing done or made, that he 
may have some margin of gain for himself 
from it, without having helped do it or 
make it 

" Whether he gets rich or not, however, the 
man who pays wages with the hope of profit 
to himself is a plutocrat, and the man who 
takes wages upon such terms, believing them 
right, is, in principle, a plutocrat ; for both 
approve of the gain of money which is not 
earned, and agree to the sole arrangement by 
which the great fortunes are won or the 
worship of wealth is perpetuated. I am not 
saying that the worship of wealth is wrong, 
or that the love of money is the root of all 
evil, or that the rich man shall hardly enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, or any of those 
things. I am merely trying to find out 
whether this cult is not so common among 
us that our state is not rather a plutocracy 
than a democracy." 

Mr. Howells maintains that the ninety-five 
per cent who wanted to become millionaires, 
but failed, are as much plutocrats as the 
five per cent who succeeded, for all believe 
in mammon quite devotedly. It is there- 
fore unjust for the would-be millionaires to 
vent their spleen on the few who have suc- 
ceeded. "I have," says Mr. Howells, "indeed 
always a crude preference for the man who 
wants to make a better living, over the man 
who wants to make more money; but when 
I begin to scrutinize my preference, I begin 
to distinguish. I begin to ask myself why I 
should be in the wage-takers' camp, rather 
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than the wage-givers', if they are themselves 
ready to go over to the enemy as soon as they 

have money enough At the 

end of the ends, the wage-payers seem to be 
doing only what the wage-takers would do if 
they had the chance, and I do not see why I 
should espouse their cause, simply because I 
know that the great multitude of them will 
never have the chance." 

Democratic management in economic 
affairs has made no more progress in this 
country than in Russia. Wage-takers have 
no voice in the management of their affairs. 
Politically we may agree; economically we 
cannot, for we are a mass of "infinitely repel- 
lent particles." 

" How far has business characterized our 
politics? Has business come into control of 
the government, or is the government still in 
the hands of the people? Do parties or per- 
sons bribe voters in New Hampshire or New 
York? Do firms or corporations corrupt 
legislatures? Have United States senators 
bought seats in the most august assembly in 
the world? Have trusts and syndicates 
darkened counsel in the judiciary? Have 
large contributors to election funds received 
high office from the executive? Have con- 
tractors even tempted aldermen, and have 
bosses behind the thrones found their account 
in tacitly growing rich in a private station?" 
Mr. Howells does not give the affirmative to 
these interrogatives, and yet it *'is hard to 
believe .that there is no truth in them, just 
as it is hard to believe that the spirits of the 
departed have not upon some emergent occa- 
sions revisited the earth 

In fact, if we have ceased to be a democ- 
racy and have become a plutocracy, it is 
because the immense majority of the Amer- 
ican people have no god before Mammon; 
though they may have gods beside him, he 

is the first Perhaps too little 

has been made of the sufferings of the rich; 



no one but they can know how hard the 
life of luxury, the life of society, or even 

the life of fashion may be 

If the poor American does not like it, or 
if he does not prefer a plutocracy tea democ- 
racy, he has the affair in his own hands, 
for he has an overwhelming majority of the 
votes. At the end, as in the beginaing, it is he 
who is responsible, and if he thinks himself 
unfairly used, it is quite time for him to see 
that he is used fairly; for slowly or swiftly, 
it is he who ultimately makes and unmakes 
the laws, by political methods which, if still 
somewhat clumsy, he can promptly improve." 
While this may be true, there still' remains 
the enforcement of the law. Our laws are 
not so bad, the enforcement is often abom- 
inable, and justice becomes a farce where 
money plays its role. 



THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

The February number of The Atlantic 
Monthly contains much that is of interest to 
the readers of this Review. " Recollections 
of Stanton under Lincoln'^ is an able article 
by Henry L. Dawes. 

"When Mr. Stanton passed from the service 
of Mr. Lincoln to that of his successor, he 
was an old man. It is true that when he 
entered upon that service he was but forty- 
seven years of age, and that, by the calendar, 
three years and three months covered the 
entire period. But, measured by what of 
vital power he was called upon to spend in 
the work which fell to him during those 
three years,, it was a lifetime. At the begin- 
ning he was a stalwart athlete; though short 
of stature and of a thick-set frame, still alert 
and nimble in motion. His eye was dark, 
and both keen and soft. He wore a long, 
full beard falling down over his chest, and 
was careless of his attire. But his hand 
was warm, and he greeted everyone with a 
smile. On the morning of the 15th of 
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April, 1865, he left the bedside of the great 
chief whom he had served to the end with 
all the powers at his command, and spent 
the next three hours in the discharge of 
such duties as the peril of the moment 
forced upon him, in a government without 
other head. At the end of that time he stood 
by the side of Mr. Johnson, as the new pres- 
ident took the oath of office at his rooms in the 
Eirkwood House. But he was not the same 
Stanton who entered the war office three 
years before. The eye had lost much of its 
luster and fire ; care had wrought wrinkles 
on his brow and angles in his face, while 
gray hairs had made grim his flowing beard, 
and elasticity of step had given place to the 
motions of one who had been bearing heavy 
burdens. He had overdrawn his bank account 
of vitality, and was never afterward able to 
make it good. Those only who saw him on 
the day which marked the beginning of his 
service with Lincoln, and on that which 
closed it, noticed this great change and 
understood its meaning. Gould the curtain 
have lifted from the next three years of his 
life, even this contrast would have been lost 
in the marvel of the change. 

"We leave him at the threshold of his new 
service. He had already made his place in 
history, and the storm period which followed, 
valuable as it was in shaping results, added 
little of luster or renown. The fame of 
a great character achieved in patriotic ser- 
vice was assured. If Lincoln was essential 
to the success of the cause of the Union, it 
is no les3 true that Stanton was essential to 
the success of Lincoln. They were comple- 
mentsof one great instrumentality which has 
had no parallel in our history. The life of 
neither of these great men can be written with- 
out that of the other. And yet there was no 
conspicious character at any period of the 
war more bitterly denounced than Mr. 
Stanton. This was the penalty of fidelity, 



and its intensity certified his efficiency. It 
was because he laid hold of wrong with a 
strong hand, and never loosened his grasp, 
that its perpetrators hated him. With him 
absolute rectitude was an iron rule, and he 
exacted it of all in official service. The 
seekers of opportunity, those lying in wait 
for the gains and profits of war, found him 
their enemy, and treated him as such. He 
was no courtier, but, on the contrary, was 
rough and blunt, especially with those in his 
way. He had no flattering tongue or sinister 
methods, and tolerated none ; therefore, he 
failed to be a popular leader as the world 
counts popularity. He had defects. His 
temper, often tried beyond measure, some- 
times inflicted unnecessary wounds; preju- 
dice sometimes led him to do injustice. 
Suspicion and uncharitableness were too 
often present with him, blinding his eyes. 
Theses were the scourges laid hold of by 
embittered foes to drive him from his great 
work. But he heeded them not, and turned 
neither to the right nor to the left, nor 
slackened his endeavor, while the day lasted 
and the need continued." 

We all know something of Tammany 
Hall, of New York. H. C. Merwin, in his 
paper on "Tammany Hall" in the same issue, 
tells something about how that political 
cesspool feeds itself. 

"1 have spoken of the lajws affecting New 
York which are passed at the capital; and 
there is another way, also, in which Tam- 
many, or rather, the state 'ring,' of which 
Tammany forms the chief part, is interested 
in Albany legislation. For many years the 
'striking' of individuals, and more especially 
of corporations, has been a recognized indus- 
try at Albany, as indeed it has been, though 
to a less extent, in most state capitals. A 
legislator 'strikes' a corporation, as I have 
indicated, when he introduces some bill 
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calculated to injure it directly or indirectly, 
his purpose being not to have the bill pass, 
but to compel the corporation to buy him 
off. Sometimes, also, corporations are forced 
to pay large sums for particular legislation 
ii^hich they desire, which may be, and often 
is, perfectly proper, and which a legislature 
not venal would grant without difficulty. 
It is generally believed that enormous sums^ 
pass into the ring^s hands in this way. 

"I know of one case where twenty-five 
hundred dollars were paid by a corporation 
for a small piece of legislation. I know of 
another case where fifteen thousand dollars 
were demanded for a similar but more impor- 
tant service. After much deliberation, and 
under the advice of able counsel, it was con- 
cluded to pay this sum, and nothing remained 
to be done except to send the check ; butat that 
stage of the negotiations the election of last 
November occurred. Tammany lost its major- 
ity in the legislature, and I presume, though I 
do not know, that the check was not sent. 
In still another case, Tammany demanded 
of a corporation doing an immense business 
in the state, sixty thousand dollars for some 
entirely proper legislation at Albany, The 
company was advised by its counsel, an 
eminent member of the bar, to hand over the 
money. But here, again, the election of last 
November intervened, and caused, I believe, 
a hitch in the proceedings. These large pay- 
ments are not made by shady individuals, or 
companies doing a doubtful business and 
advised by shyster attorneys ; they are made 
by the chief corporations in the state, acting 
under advice of the chief lawyers in the state. 
Last year, Tammany being in full possession 
of the legislature, this blackmailing business 
was thrown directly into the hands of the 
ring, and the result was described by the 
president of a great insurance company doing 
business in New York. 'Formerly,' he said, 
^we had to keep a man at Albany to buy off 



the "strikers" one by one, but this year we 
simply paid over a lump sum to the ring, 
and they looked after our interest.' 

"It should be said, moreover, that Tammany 
deals very honestly in these transactions. 
It protects its clients from the raids of the 
black-horse cavalry (as the strikers are called) 
as faithfully as Bob Roy protected his clients 
from cattle-lifters on the border. Such is 
one source of Tammany's income, and the 
money derived from it is said to exceed a 
million dollars per annum. How much of 
it goes into the treasury of Tammany HaU, 
and how much into the pockets of the leaderB, 
is not known. Neither the ring nor Tam- 
many renders accounts. 

GODETS. 

Florence Hull, in the February CrodetfSy 
writes on "A Refuge from the World." It 
will appeal to many. 

"Society, which protects its members and 
makes it possible for them to dwell together 
in unity, is the oppressor of individual life. 
It exacts of every man and woman the per- 
formance of certain 'social duties,' which 
phrase, taken in its larger sense, means 
everything which has for its expressed inten- 
tion the good of others, even though the 
ulterior object be the individual's own pleas- 
ure or profit. Few persons are so lacking in 
policy as to confess to being self-seekers; 
everyone is obliged to practice altruism to a 
certain extent, whether he really feels an 
interest in the welfare of others, or only 
works because he cannot live without it. 
Society thus makes drafts upon us which we 
must respond to, and in return it affords us 
the comforts and amenities of civilized life. 

"Yet there is an instinctive feeling in the 
heart of man that society is not friendly to 
the development of those impulses and emo- 
tions upon which his happiness as an indi- 
vidual depends. He is perpetually called 
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upon to spend his energies, no au^estion ia 
made that he should conserve them. Aud 
so, looking about for Eome place in which to 
recuperate his exhausted forces, he conceived 
the idea of erecting a little bulwark against 
the outside world, in which those matters 
personal to liimeelf should be carried on 
privately and in quiet. 

^'This is the origin of the home. It was, 
first of all, a refuge, a defense against hostile 
powers, whether they came as armed foes to 
B'ssail life and property, or as thievish guests 
to carry ofE what was dearer still to the 
owner, wife and children. Protection against 
the elements, and against the rapacity of 
his kind, is an instinctive precaution man 
esercisea in his lowest condition. When he 
can only think of things as valuable, he 
guards things, building, as the Saxons did, 
his mud huts, with thatch of reeds and straw, 
surrounded by the great outer wall or forti- 
fication, and thinking himself 'happy if no 
seizure b made of his rude furniture, his 
armor and his metal drinking-vessels. As 
he becomes more refined, he has more prop- 
erty to guard, silver and gold, tapestries. 
Jewels; after awhile, books and statuary and 
paintings. His defense now becomes more 
complex, he employs men to watch his pos- 
sessions, and constructs banks to hold what is 
most precious; contrive cunning locks, of 
which no one knows the secret but himself." 
Again she says, "It is strange what bold 
, an ideal con retain upon us, even when we 
are working away from it, unconsciously, all 
the time. The true, the good and the beau- 
tiful remain in the soul long after the body 
has worn out in pursuit of what is poor and 
base. In the midst of the din and rattle of 
oar modem occupations, there dwells, 
securely sheltered in the comej of every 
mind among us, enlightened or ignorant 
old and cynical, or young and hopeful, some 
revered vision of Home." 



OVERLAND MONTHLY. 
John Ghetwood, Jr., attempts to deal with 
a very weighty subject in the February num- 
ber of The Overland Monthly. "Is it prac- 
ticable to regulate immigration?" is the 
question which he sets out to answer. Are 
the "expellant influences of Europe," along 
with the "attractive influences of America," 
more than we can resist? The vmter should 
have noted the fact that people from some • 
quarters of the Old World are not coming 
into this country in any lai^r numbers 
than their fellow-countrymen who live here 
awhile with us are returning to the Father- 
land. Foreigners are at length beginning 
to learn that money does not grow on trees, 
even in America. Many find it most as dif- 
ficult to earn a living under the new condi- 
tions of this country as they did in the old 
home on the continent. We admit, how- 
ever, the very serious need for laws which 
would properly regulate immigration. "The 
materials," says the writer, "for a history of 
our foreign immigration are abundant and 
accessible, needing only to be compiled and 
arranged. Indeed, the full significance of 
the subject can hardly be estimated until 
we realize that it has a history ; that the 
difficulties of to-day are practically the dif- 
ficulties of twenty years ago, of thirty, and 
of fifty years e^o, and that these difficulties 
and the ultimate peril are foreshadowed in 
the annals of the eighteenth century. . . 
. . Tradition ascribes to the earlier parts 
of the nineteenth century, or the close of the 
eighteenth, the origin of several abstract 
political maxims, which have been thought 
to indicate our true immigration policy, and 
enable America to fulfill her responsibilities 
to 'the human race.' According to one of 
these maxims, the country was destined for 
the 'asylum of the oppressed.' Another, 
still more sweeping in scope, made it incum- 
bent upon us to be 'the refuge of the 
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nations. In this practical age and period of 
stern fact it seems odd that these vague 
generalities should retain much force or 
vitality, yet they are constantly to be encoun- 
tered in current literature. Mr. Chetwood 
then takes up the immigration history and 
carefully traces it through from 1838. The 
law excluding the Chinese is instanced as 
the one exception in what is otherwise a long 
list of failures to regulate the evil. 

At the close of the article some of the 
influences retarding reform in cities are 
pointed out. 

"The municipal reform of our large cities 
in particular, recently advocated so earnestly, 
cannot make much headway while thousands 
of criminals,paupers and contract or unskilled 

laborers continue to pour in 

The undertaking of various proposed munic- 
ipal reforms, without reckoning with the 
chief course of the trouble, resembles an 
attempt to cleanse the stables of Augeus, with 
the difference, it may be^^ded, that the 
stables were cleaned by turning on the stream 
— the cities, when it is turned off." 

LIPPINCOTT'S. 

Hjalmor Hjorth Boyesen contributes to 
the February Lippincotfs an article on 
"Norwegian Hospitality." Norway and 
Sweden are just beginning to be known for 
their wonderful scenery. Switzerland is 
known to every tourist ; but as yet the wonder- 
land of the Scandinavian peninsula is but 
beginning to be known. But the article in 
question deals with a trait of the inhabitants 
of Norway rather than with its scenery. 

"Hospitality is the virtue par excellence of 



primitive society. It has a long and vener- 
able ancestry, dating far back into the 
morning of iime. It deprives primitive life 
of much of its grimness, and invests it with 
a faint poetic halo. I fancy it was one of 
the first conditions of human progress, 
without which the isolated and widely dis- 
persed villages would have been cut off from 
intercommunication and remained stagnant. 
Nearly all records which we possess of pre- 
historic society agree in enjoining a code of 
hospitality, which, in some instances, was 
supposed to be of divine origin. Delightful 
is the attitude of geniality, tempered by 
cautious suspicion, which the Homeric 
heroes assume toward the visiting stranger. 
He is feasted, complimented on his wisdom 
and good appearance, and then subjected to 
a cross-examination touching his ancestry^ 
birthplace, and all the details of his subse- 
quent career. If he is able to give a satis- 
factory account of himself, he is given the 
best the house affords, and altogether right 

royally treated It is probably 

because hospitality is no longer an indispen- 
sable agency of human progress that it has 
suffered so wof ul an eclipse in modem life." 
The Americans are not so hospitable since 
they are no longer primitive in feeling. The 
only country where hospitality of the 
Homeric kind is to be found is Norway — 
or at least no other country so nearly 
approaches it. Some excellent stories are 
told of the Norse hospitality. The writer 
as a student walked nearly three hundred 
miles in Norway, and thus had ample oppor- 
tunity to test the hospitality about which he 
writes. 
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OUTING. 

Grace Ellerj Chaniiiiig, writing in Outing 
for February, gives a very atriking sketcli 
of the Viareggini, How sadly true it ia that 
one half the world knowa little how the 
other half live. The inexcusable part of it 
is that many of those whose lots are cast in 
pleasant places, care little to know about 
the condition of their less fortunate fellows. 
There is at the beginning of the article a 
short description of the old town. 

"Back and forth it washes, the 'tidelesa . 
sea,' The long, low ranks of houses lie 
along its shore; one house like another, one 
street like another, and every street full of 
children, ten or a dozen to the houae, alao 
so very much like one another that one 
wonders the parenta can tell the broods 
apart. At midnight the boats go out full 
of mariners, that the daylight may find 
them in the deep seas; for it is by fishing 
mainly that Viareggini lives, not on the 
fishes, oh, no, that would be costly food, but 
in the little profits from the sale. . . . 
The greater part of the male population 
goes to sea, and the sea eats its quota yearly 
— in spite of all the native pictures of ship- 
wrecks in the church, each recording how 
one Gonzalo Vannuci or Francisco Pietrini 
was overtaken in such a gulf, on such a 
day, and praying to such a saint, came 
safely to land. The Viareggini will not, if 
they can help it, send more than one of a 
family in the same boat; for, say they 
sagely, to lose one's boat and all one's sons 
together^ — e troppo — it ia too much; better 
to save at least a son or two for a bread- 
winner. It is so they reckon souls at 
Viareggio." The poverty of these poor 
people is simply something which almost 
beggars description. The family must 
needs pray for the death of the cripple, if 
there happens to be a member, who cannot 
do his part toward providing for the lot. 



'^ Flour and polenta make 
Viareggini; boiled in water 
hardened and cut in slices f 
posing, that ia, one is so we 
supper at all. Water wai 
wine or coffee, it can be no 
on water. Some people dc 
and to a Viareggino, of all 
more water or less cannot n 
by it, from it, largely on it 
on it also as an article of di 

'"One wastes a great de 
on these people,' the philani 
me. 'They would probablj 
coffee or wine, and beyond 
better for their health.' 

"The well-to-do, then, eal 
ably, of course, for one isi 
because he is well-to-do — ai 
beana, and they drink cheap 
times a sette e tre (price of a i 
and chiccory, term is used 
itself). 'And trhat more i 
selvea?' aays the philanthro 

But theae weak excuses 
will not take from their 
responaibility of being somi 
taker for one's fellows, 

" But among ourselves w. 
the philanthropist much, 
can, juat as it may be. Afl 
heart, haa one not? . . . 
not always polenta to give; 
us never have the centisimr 
cent); but, at worst one ci 
time, do a turn of the hand 
or watch an hour by th< 
another. After all, it Is 
is it not? Each does wli 
all helps along, and since 
our hearts, though it be 
it must be equally pleasin 
of the singularly incousii 
God." 



THE COLLEGE SETTLEMENT MOVEMENT. 



Probably no definite line of work is bearing better fruit than the college settlement 
movement We have, in former numbers of The Altruistic Rbview, given our readers 
articles on "Mansfield House" (London), Toynbee Hall (London), Hull House (Chicago)^ 
and a splendid article from the Edinburg (Scotland) settlement. The following article 
very fully supplements those that have gone before. — Ed. 



The fourth annual report of the College 
Settlements Association reveals the fact that 
this movement is no longer a visionary 
experiment, but a permanent institution of 
many of our great cities. Those who have 
regarded the enterprise as the outgrowth of 
a quixotic theory, will be forced to admit 
that there is, in the well-arranged statistics 
of this report, a practical reality that ought 
to satisfy the most exacting gradgrind lover 
of facts. Each department is represented 
in figures, which, if they live up to their 
reputation for veracity, show undeniable 
evidences of progress. A general idea of the 
growth of the movement may be obtained 
from the 

BEPOBT OP THE ELECTORAL BOAED. 

The first college settlement for women 
was opened in October, 1889, at 95 Biving- 
ton street. New York, with Miss Jean Gur- 
ney True as head worker. The settlement 
was controlled by an informal committee, 
consisting of graduates from Wellesley, 
Smith, Yassar, Ann Arbor and Cornell. In 
the spring of 1890 the College Settlements 
Association was organized on its present 
basis, with electors from Wellesley, Smith, 
Yassar, Bryn Mawr, and the non-collegiate 
element. The following year came the 
Ainnex, Packer and Wells ; next, Cornell and 
Swarthmore, and last year Holyoke and 
Elmira. 
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There are two new settlements, one in 
Philadelphia, opened a year and a lialf ago, 
in connection with work already begun by 
the St. Mary Street Library Association; one 
in Boston, opened last year. The work of 
the original settlement has grown beyond 
the expectation of its founders. All of the 
settlements have been successful, in that 
they have made friends of their neighbors 
and have helped the social atmosphere of 
their several localities. The work and occu- 
pations in each settlement differ widely, 
because environments differ; but in each the 
life is full and absorbing, rich in a warm 
human interest that seems to realize the 
vision of universal brotherhood. 

THE STEW YORE SETTLElCElfT. 

The head worker of the New York settle- 
ment writes: '^Many of us feel that the 
new conceptions of life we have gained are of 
far more worth than anything we have been 
able to give our neighbors. We feel that 
we know life for the first time, and we find 
this larger world simply a reproduction of 
our former smaller world, except that it is 
richer in experience. Perhaps the greatest 
hindrance to our work lies in the ingrained 
idea of class superiority. Along with the 
talk about 'the slums,' there has crept into 
people's hearts a positive assurance that they 
are not as other men are. We sometimes 
find this feeling existing in our friends to so 
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great a degree that we cannot depend upon 
them for common courtesy. It is not sim- 
ply a lack of imagination, it is a fundamen- 
tal phariseeism, that permits a lady to ask 
in the presence of several of our club boys, 
*Do you reach the very lowest people?' 

"Our work with the children and young 
people has gone steadily onward. The club- 
rooms added this year have made it possible 
for us to do more for them than we ever 
did before. We attach each year a greater 
value to teaching the housewifely arts to the 
young girls, for we find that a lack of 
knowledge of the essentials of home-keeping 
is the cause of many of the discomforts of 
tenement-house life. This summer two 
small furnished houses at Glen Ridge, New 
Jersey, were offered to our Women's Home 
Improvement Club, and here the mothers and 
children went for a fortnight, the men join- 
in g them whenever it was possible. Each 
family managed its cottage according to its 
own ideas. It was an interesting exper- 
iment, and proved very successful. Some of 
the women were enthusiastic in their delight 
in the country. We appreciate so highly 
the advantage of doing everything by fam- 
ilies, that it is with great satisfaction we 
liave made this new departure in fresh-air 
livork. We cannot say too much in praise of 
-work which tends countryward. The chil- 
dren gain the idea that some other life than 
this in New York is possible, and we see many 
families we think would profit by a return to 
the country for at least two generations. 

"A co-operative dairy has been opened near 
us. The Neighborhood Guild has set aside a 
^um of money to insure a successful begin- 
ning to the dairy, and the college settlement 
lias assisted them in this new enterprise. 
7he aim of the dairy is to teach the benefits 
of co-operation, and also to furnish pure milk 
and the best of eggs and butter at the low- 
est market prices. 



^' The college settlement has come to stand 
for certain ideas in the minds of the neigh- 
bors. We represent the children of Amer- 
icans in a community where many would 
otherwise know only those of foreign-born 
parentage. We represent education and 
comparative culture to a people who have 
had little chance for the intellectual life. 
We stand for fairness to the poor Jewish 
immigrants, who have come among us in 
such hordes during the last years. We 
stand for temperance in a district where 
intemperance is a deadly evil. The college 
settlement ofiers a field of work to those of 
any creed, or of no creed, but as a family we 
have always stood for' church-going in a 
non-church-going community." 

THE EINDEBGABTEir. 

Grace Darling gives an interesting account 
of the kindergarten work: "In the spring 
of 1892, the college settlement, with the 
assistance of the New York Kindergarten 
Association, decided to open a free kinder- 
garten at 96 Rivington street. It opened 
September 29, 1892, with twelve children, 
and by November there were forty-seven 
names on the roll. About one half of the 
children are of German parentage, and the 
other half German and Russian Hebrews. 
To many of them English was entirely 
strange, and we could with difficulty 
make them understand us. At first our 
progress was very slow. We found a 
happy road to their minds when we began 
teaching them through singing. They are 
all passionately fond of music, and are keenly 
interested in the things they sing about. 
The gestures made with the songs helped 
them to understand the words. Besides 
showing them pictures and other represen- 
tations of objects, we took them as often as 
possible to Central Park, that they might see 
the things they were learning about. By 
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the end of two months we began to see a 
great improyement in the children, in 
general intelligence and power of attention. 
^^ Beside the regular kindergarten teaching, 
the teachers have tried to become well 
acquainted with the homes of the children. 
We have found all the mothers interested 
in what their children were doing, and ready 
to help in every way. A Mother's Club has 
met every two weeks throughout the school 
year. At the club meetings we sang the 
children's songs, that the mothers might 
sing with them'at home; teachers gave short 
talks on the kindergarten occupations, and 
we had a social half hour. We look back 
with great pleasure upon this year of work. 
The children have grown very dear to us, 
and though twenty are to enter the public 
school in the autumn, they will still meet 
us twice a week at the settlement, so that 
we shall not lose sight of them." 

PHILADELPHIA SETTLEMENT. 

The report of the head worker of the 
Philadelphia settlement has many encour- 
aging features. This settlement was 
opened April, 1892, at 617 St. Mary street. 
The population of this street is made up of 
the most shiftless element of the colored 
people, with a plentiful and ever-increasing 
sprinkling of Russian and German Jews* 
The Italian quarter is a few streets to the 
south, but some stray Italians are in this 
district. These people, whatever their 
nationality, livje under pressure of great 
numbers. Various lines of work have been 
inaugurated by the settlement. Among 
them a branch of the Theodore Starr penny 
saving bank. There are now six hundred 
and thirty-one depositors. Some of the 
older people deposit their weekly savings, 
but most of the depositors are children. 
The circulating library, which is of several 
years' standing, and contains eight hundred 



and eighty-eight books, has been open 
throughout the year. 

The record of the carpenter-shop is one of 
quiet progress. It is open for ten months 
of the year, four evenings in the week, under 
the care of a practical carpenter. Tbe 
charge for lessons is fifteen cents per month, 
and the boys are subject to a fine, not 
exceeding ten cents, for any misconduct. 
The boys make boxes, benches, book-shelves^ 
etc., and sell them whenever they can, all 
profit going to the boy. During the year 
seventy articles have been made. For several 
months the negro boys had military drill, 
under a graduate of Hampton Institute. It 
was suspended in the summer, and the same 
boys were organized into a club, which met 
weekly for reading and discussion, electing 
their own officers and conducting their busi- 
ness according to parliamentary rules. The 
club feature has been excellent for them, 
developing their individual responsibility. 
The cooking-school was open eleven months; 
the most satisfactory work was done when 
the girls made food for sale in the shop, and 
when the women began to practice what they 
had heard in the simple lectures on articles 
of diet. The year's experience in St. Mary 
street emphasizes the need of social reform, 
which everyone is coming to recognize; the 
employment of the unemployed, industrial 
training, improved tenements, and the per- 
fection of methods of relief. 

BOSTOK SETTLEMENT. 

Denison House, 93 Tyler street, was 
named for Edward Denison, who, in 1867, 
went to live in Stepney, East London, 
becoming a pioneer in hand-to-hand work in 
that district, and displaying a devotion of 
heart and a cool, clear-headedness of method 
which all such workers would be glad to 
imitate. It was opened December 27, 1892, 
with six residents and a housekeeper. The 
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situation seems to be a fortanate one; the 
thoroughfare to the southern stations, 
Kneeland street, is to the northeast, while 
the road to South Boston is toward the 
south. In the region between there is a 
wide range of conditions. While a few old 
residents still retain 'their entire houses, 
most of the people live in tenements, poorly 
contrived out of small houses built for one 
family. There is much destitution, since 
employment has failed so many bread win- 
ners. The neighborhood is strongly Irish, 
with a mixture of Jews, Italians, Oermans, 
Poles and Armenians. The evils of the 
neighborhood are largely connected with 
drunkenness. Saloons and illegal kitchen 
bar-rooms abound. Young people have few 
quiet and respectable ways of meeting. The 
children are more favored than those of New 
York, in more ample school accommodations 
and more accessible play-grounds. The 
Roman Catholic church exerts a strong 
influence for good, especi^ly in the social 
entertainments provided by the Catholic 
total abstinence societies. The neighbor- 
hood is badly ofE for baths. There are very 
rarely bath-rooms in tenement-houses, and 
there are no public baths except in the river. 
The Boston Bath House Company is about 
to establish baths in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

On Thursday evening the residents are 
ready for callers; the neighbors assemble for 
music, both listening and taking part. On 
Saturday they are at home to the children, 
who respond cordially to the invitation. 
Monday afternoon they deposit their pennies 
in the stamp saving's bank, and draw books 
from the loan library. During the summer 
the settlement engineered picnics for the 
children; the generosity of friends made it 
possible to send ten children to a farm-house 
at Dana for a week or ten days each. 

The members of the executive committee 



hope to have small classes in art, literature 
or science for the young people, many of 
whom show courage, enthusiasm and per- 
severance in pressing toward an education, 
even when handicapped by ten hours' daily 
manual labor. They write: ^^ These rela- 
tions are new as yet, the development we 
cannot predict; but we who live here feel 
that a new world is open to us — a world 
where every good thing that we have ever 
received may be handed on to others, and 
where we ourselves gain a widened outlook 
and deepened experience, which will enable 
us to desire with more intelligence as well 
as more intensity the better social order of 
the future." 

NEEDS OP THE ABSOGIATIOK. 

In regard to the needs of the association, 
Miss Humphries, secretary of the electoral 
board, says: ^^ Realizing what the freedom 
and power of the settlement mean to many 
dwellers in crowded court and tenement, we 
long for opportunities to strengthen and 
enlarge our work. From another city has 
come a pressing call for a settlement there, 
and we are sorrowfully compelled to say to 
these anxious seekers, *Not yet.' In these 
unhappy times, when the workman and his 
friends need all the help that a sincere friend- 
ship may proffer, our capacity for giving that 
help should be enlarged. We need more 
members for the association; we need the 
continual help of old members; we need the 
inspiration of a constantly growing enthu- 
siasm in our colleges. With the increased 
demands of three settlements we need more 
workers — those who can give part of their 
time as well as those who can give all. To 
this work we welcome not only college 
women, but any who are in sympathy with 
our aims; who believe, as we do, that all 
humanity is one, and so believing, would try 
to know our brother." 



AMONG THE WEEKLIES. 



RAM'S HORN. 

Satan is the devirs Sunday name. 

Genius may be swift, but perseyerance has 
the surest feet. 

A soft answer has often been the means 
of breaking a hard heart. 

Success on earth sometimes means very 
little in heaven. 

Troubles will soon break and run if we 
will face them one at a time. 

GutoSarooster^s spurs, and you take the 
italics all out of his crow. 

The devil loves the man who lives only to 
make others unhappy. 

Take God for your senior partner, and the 
firm will never fail. 

The cholera is one way God has of show- 
ing ua that he hates dirt. 

When the devil goes to church he gener- 
ally walks there with a church member. 

The world loses nothing when a bad man 
dies, no matter how much money he was 
worth. 

The devil enjoys himself in the company 
of people who are well pleased with them- 
selves. 

Some men try to pay their debts to God 
with money they have taken out of the 
pocket of a neighbor. 

Putting screens in the saloon doors is the 
devil^s way of saying that he is ashamed of 
himself. 

You can sometimes tell more about a 
man^s religion by the way he treats his 
horse than you can by what he says in 
church. 



If you would grow more in grace, by 
praying more for people you don't like. 

As long as prize-fighting pays so much 
better than preaching, the devil will feel that 
he still owns the earth. 

True love suffers long, but the other kind 
applies for a divorce. Beware of the man or 
woman whom a child will not love. 

The world is full of men who intend to 
become benefactors by and by, who are very 
slow about going to work. 

Whenever a preacher is found who has 
the courage to tear the mask from the devil's 
face, some very nice people are shocked 
almost to death. . 

Licensing the liquor traffic and then fining 
a man for getting drunk, is like licensing the 
itch and then fining a man for scratching. 

There are men so small that when they 
give a quarter for the heathen they think 
God ought to give them a big wheat crop. 

A significant fact is shown by the latest 
census — ^that the only states where crime is 
not increasing faster in proportion than the 
population are prohibition states. 



HARPER'S WEEKLY. 

Go often enough into any humble quarter 
of any city in the republic and you will see 
acts that will stir your admiration for the 
masses who are so completely unknown. 
You might suppose that in their narrow, 
dingy abodes, ill-fed and ill-clad, ever fight- 
ing the hard, fierce battle of life, they would 
be as savages. Why or how should they 
have minds to think of, souls to. feel for, the 
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woes of the unfortunates above them ? They 
could not be blamed if they were as 
unyielding as the mountains, as cruel as the 
sea. Are they? Let us look ! 

In this tenement, consisting of three little 
rooms, is a family of six — four small chil- 
dren. The parents are ill, caused by bad air 
and insufficient food, and may die. Their 
neighbors have given of then- slender store 
to buy a few comforts. Two women across 
the dirty hall have left their washing and are 
taking care of the little folk. When that is 
done they will prepare the simple meal, will 
administer the medicine prescribed, will put 
the tenement to rights so far as it may be 
righted; in these plain offices they will occupy 
four or five hours, most precious to them in 
earning their daily stipend, and never think 
how good they are. Other women will then 
come in and watch by turns with the sick 
couple. So these invaluable kindnesses will 
continue until death or recovery makes their 
service for the time superfluous. 

In a dark basement, through the rattling 
windows of which the noonday light scarcely 
struggles, a baby has just been born. It lies 
-wailing on a soiled, ragged quilt, as if to 
protest against entering so grim a comer of 
a relentless world. The mother, young and 
not uncomely, appears happy, even in that 
dismal cellar, smiling faintly at a wrinkled 
female who, having volunteered for the occa^ 
sion, has hobbled down from the top story 
to render, unsolicited and unrecompensed, 
such assistance as she may. Other elderly 
females, hearing of the new birth, are brought 
thither by sympathy with the event, and are 
eager to proffer their assistance. The father, 
ordained like his order to repeated paternity, 
was called away at sunrise to his task — 
cleaning the streets — and knows not yet 
what his fellow-scavengers, unconscious of 
sarcasm, term his good luck. He will not be 
less happy than, say, his own wife when 



he is told of what has occurred in his 
absence. 

Happy? Can he be happy, bom to indi- 
gence, ceaseless labor and an ever-frowning 
destiny? The majority of the prosper- 
ous would be in the depths of despair, would 
hardly care to live, were their lot his or hers. 
Surely, happiness is relative. The very poor, 
invariably wretched as they must appear to 
the rich, have their compensations, after all. 
One of these is the will, without ponderijig 
or self-felicitation, to do good where good is 
most needed and fortune most malignant. 

The poor, in order to be resigned to the 
world, must be optimists. May it not be 
that they who have least cause for content- 
ment possess the largest share? May not 
the poor be too engrossed in austere bread- 
winning to reflect on what constitutes 
contentment? Is not their formless faith 
generated by lack of leisure, by grinding, 
consuming toil? Can this be another dis- 
guised compensation? 



THE DIAL. 

This literary retrospect will not only be 
interesting to the readers of the Review, 
but it will prove very useful as well. 

Literature has suffered severe losses during 
the year just ended, although the record is 
less disastrous than that of 1892. The most 
serious loss came early in the year with the 
death of Taine. Occurring, as it did, only a 
few months after the death of Renan,the sym- 
pathies of the world were naturally directed 
toward the county that had, within so brief 
a space, been bereft of its two greatest men. 
The death, in midsummer, of Maupassant 
again made France the poorer, although 
that brilliant writer was held in more of 

admiration than of affection 

Turning from France to England, we are 
met by the names of Symonds, Jowett and 
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Tyndall, each a master in his chosen field of 
scholarship, and each sincerely mourned by 
the host of those whom he had inspired and 
helped. To the letters of our own country, 
the death of Parkman has been the loss 
that overshadows all others, although the 
names of Brooks and Booth and Lucy Lar- 

com must not go unmentioned 

We now turn to the very difficult task of 
selecting, from the thousands of volumes 
published during 1803, the few that seem of 
the most importance and enduring value. 
. . . . Beginning with poetry, we 
find little that deserves mention. Our 
chronicle for 1892 included the names of 
Tennyson, Whittier, Mr. Swinburn and Mr. 
William Morris ; our list for 1893 includes 
no names more important than those of Mr. 
R. W. Gilder, Mr. Charles Leonard Moore, 
Mr. William Watson, Mr. Norman Gale, 
Mr. Bliss Carman, Prof. C. G. D. Roberts, 
Miss Thomas, Miss Guiney and Madame 
Darmesteter. Each of these writers has 
published a creditable volume ; but all are 
minor poets, and the contrast between 1893 
and 1892 is marked. The novelists have 
been as busy as ever during the past year, 
but nothing very startling is to be found 
among their productions. Among our own 
writers of fiction, Mr. Howells has published 
" TBe World of Chance " and " The Coast of 
Bohemia" — a poor novel and a good one. 
Mr. Crawford has also given us two stories, 
one of which; " Pietro Ghisleri," is among 
the better of his books. Mr. Henry Puller's 
"The Cliff Dwellers," Mr. Frederick's "The 
Copperhead," Mrs. Catherwood's " The White 
Islander," and Mr. Harte's volume of stories, 
"Sally Dows," are among the more notable 
books of fiction. Among English novels, 
" The Heavenly Twins" and " Dodo" perhaps 
head the list in point of popularity; while 
Mr.Stevenson's " David Balfour," Mr. Doyle's 
" The Refugees," Mr. Weyman's "A Gentle- 



man of France," and Mr. Kipling's "Many 
Inventions" are close followers, and of more 
real importance. The translator of fiction 
has given us M. Bourget's "Cosmopolis," 
and two works by Sienkiewiez — " Without 
Dogma" and " Pan Michael " — so different 
in manner that we find it difficult to attrib- 
ute them to the same pen, but both highly 
noteworthy. 

The department of biography and letters 
(in the literal sense) is the richest in the 
chronicles of the year. What may indeed 
be called the two books of the year come 
within this category. The appearance of 
the letters of Scott and of Lowell are evenU 
of capital importance. The letters of Asa 
Gray are of more limited interest, but their 
publication is also an event. Among the 
biographies we find the important lives of 
Messrs. Ruskin, Wagner, Pusey, Lincoln 
and Alcott, the completion of the Sumner 
upon which Mr. Pierce has been for so many 
years engaged, and Mr. Bridge's recollections 
of Hawthorne. In autobiography, we have 
Mr. Leland's extremely entertaining memoirs; 
"The Story of My Life," by Dr. Ebers; 
" Further Recollections of a Happy Life," 
by Miss North ; and the first volume of the 
Pasquier memoirs. In literary history and 
criticism the foremost books relate to Greek 
literature, being Mr. Pater's " Plato and Plato- 
nism," Mr. Lang's " Homer and the Epic," 
and Professor Jebb's " The Growth and Influ- 
ence of Classical Greek Poetry." The new- 
edition of Symonds' " Greek Poets " must also 
be mentioned here. In English literary 
history, the most important of the books 
published is a sketch of "Early English Lit- 
erature," by the Rev. Stopford Brooke. 

History, political science and economics 
display great activity at the present time in 
all the more civilized countries, and have 
received many important contributions 
during the year. Among these we may men- 
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tionCaptain Mahan's "Influence of Sea Power 
upon the Fi*ench Reyolution and Empire," 
a work that has met with extraordinary 
favor in this country and abroad ; " Fifty 
Years of Australian History," by Sir Henry 
Parkes; "The Campaign of Waterloo," by 
Mr. John C. Ropes ; "The Dawn of Italian 
Independence," by Mr. W. R. Thayer ; "The 
Empire of the Tsars and the Russians," by 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu ; " The United States," 
by Prof. Qoldwin Smith; "Comparative 
Administrative Law," by Prof. Goodnow; 
" The Church in the Roman Empire," by 
Mr. W. M. Ramsay ; the new volume of 
"English Economic History and Theory," 
by Prof. Ashley; the new edition of Prof. 
Bryce's "American Commonwealth ;" and 
many other works that we have not space 
to mention. 

A few other publications of exceptional 
importance, not comprised within the above 
categories, are the following: "Drawing and 
Engraving," by Mr. P. G. Hamerton ; " The 
Art of Music," by Dr. Paray ; " Pablo de 
Segovia,' with the Vierge illustrations ; 
"The Mummy," by Dr. E. A. W. Budge; 
the completion of Mr. Spencer's " Principles 
of Ethics ; " a volume of philosophical essays 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen ; Mr. H. F. Brown's 
" Venice ;" " The Ruined Cities of Mashana- 
land," by Mr. Theodore Bent ; a treatise on 
evolutionary ethics, by Miss C. M. Williams ; 
Prof. Weissman's work on " The Germ- 
Plasm ; " Dr. Nansen's " Eskimo Life ;" M. 
E. Michel's " Rembrandt ;" " Socialism and 
the American Spirit," by Mr. N. P. Gilman; 
and a posthumous volume, of essays by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. A few important 
new editions are the Lewis and Clark of Dr. 
Coues, the Coleridge of Mr. J. D. Campbell, 
and the Fielding of Mr. George Saintsbury. 

The publications of the year, taken as a 
whole, seem to have an importance beyond 
the average of most years, in spite of the 



weakness of a few departments. It is also 
noticeable that the commercial depression of 
the past six months has had no appreciable 
effect upon the business of publishing, if we 
may judge from the quality and the variety 
of the autumn output. 



THE INTERIOR. 

— "The mills of the gods grind slowly, 
But they grind exceedingly small. 

Poetic justice and historic truth have 
recently received another vindication. The 
crown jewels of France, which were bought 
with the blood and sweat of unrequited toil, 
have been sold for $3,000,000, and the money 
is to be devoted to old-age pensions for the 
wage-workers of France. Slowly but surely, 
m the Old World as in the New, the people 
are coming into their own. 

The human body is the most valuable 
material thing in the world, and the most 
oeautiful. Its curves are more harmonious 
and its proportions are more symmetrical 
than those of any other animal. Its surface 
is smoother, softer and of finer texture. 
There is no roughness nor coarseness in its 
outlines. Its pose is spirited and dignified. 
Art has never been able to improve upon it, 
nor to conceive of a higher ideal. All the 
curves of form and tints of color are at the 
service of conception in art, yet not so much 
as an attempt has been made to combine 
them with greater majesty and grace. We 
may say that man is the most beautiful 
creature in the universe. Whatever is added 
to produce higher gradations of harmony 
must be intellectual and moral. 

The Associated Press dispatches tell of 
another murder in an eastern college. Two 
years or so ago a Texan student stood off the 
hazers with a weapon. He was waylaid by 
a mob of sophomores and so savagely beatea 
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that he disappeared from the institation. 
We say to all parents who have any self- 
respect, and any regard for the manhood of 
the characters of their sons, to keep them 
away from any institution where hazing is 
tolerated. There are plenty of colleges of 
our own and other churches in the interior 
and West, where manliness, as well as intel- 
lectual and moral development, is inculcated, 
and where it is not esteemed creditable to be 
a coward and a bully, as every hazer is. 
It is a shame that the colleges which turn 
out the men are permitted to languish for 
support, while the colleges which turn out 
the hazers get superfluous millions. 



THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 

The Law and Order League of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, has decided that Corbett and 
Mitchell, and their aiders and abettors, shall 
be prosecuted for the recent prize-fight. 
The league holds that the injunction granted 
by Judge Call against the interference of 
the sheriff was an invasion of the statutes, as 
every sensible man knew at the time. Such 
a judge ought to have a call to leave t^e 
bench at the first election. 



THE UNION SIGNAL. 

A national anti-gambling league has just 
been organized in New York City. Many 
well-known names are given as promoters 
of the league, which proposes not only to 
prosecute every form of gambling and bet- 
ting, but to provide and distribute among 
young men such information of the dangers 
of the evil as will warn them in time against 
this insidious foe. It is proposed to organize 
in the churches. 

Novels and short stories of certain current 
writers are working a widespread social evil. 
We refer to suggestive books. They who 



make them are neither hunters, hermits nor 
city vagabonds, but men, and to their lasting 
shame, women of ability. They are of those 
who figure in society. Nearly all are writers 
who would have reared enduring reputations 
had they used their talents properly. The 
books they write are always most elegantly 
printed and illustrated, for those who turn 
them out know that evil is a thousand fold 
more attractive if well attired. A full-dress 
suit and a diamond stud, or a decollete costume 
cut to the extreme, will make conquests 
'* where seraphs might despair." 



THE STANDARD. 

The gambling-houses, after closing for 
some weeks following the new mayor's 
election, seem to be taking courage and 
reopening, despite the fact that the order to 
keep them closed has not been revoked. 
Chief Brennan declares that he does not 
know the places are open, and of course if 
he keeps his eyes shut and absents himself 
from the central portions of the city, he 
may continue in an ignorance at which 
everybody smiles. On the other hand, one 
of the strongest arguments in favor of a 
strict enforcement of the law is given by 
Mayor Hopkins, in these words, which he is 
reported to have uttered oh the subject: 

' I gave my orders to the chief soon after I 
became mayor. I have not modified them in 
the least. It is surprising, however, to know 
how many people who are not gamblers desire 
that gambling shall go on. I have been called 
upon by many representatives of wholesale 
houses who complain now that they have no 
place to take their country customers since the 
gambling-houses are closed. Fully seventy-five 
per cent of the brewers desire gambling to be 
open." 

This shows how trade prostitutes itself. 
The brewers might be expected to desire the 
gambling hells open, but this revelation 
regarding the wholesale commercial houses 
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and their drummers calls for an explanation. 
The mayor ought to furnish names. And 
instead of saying that gambling cannot be 
suppressed, he ought to suppress it. 

SUNDAY^CHOOL TIMES. 

We may not he able to win friends or to 
hold them, but everyone of us ought to be 
able to be a friend unfailingly. Friendship 
consists in loving rather than in being loved, 
and the measure of our worth in friendship 
is in our faithfulness as friends. 

Independence of character is not a result 
of independence of position. He who is not 
dependent on his own hard work in order to 
Uve, will have hard work to live indepen- 
dently in any sphere. He who tries to live 
only on money that he did not earn, misses 
the character that comes through earning 
money honestly, just as he who depends 
wholly on the intellectual work done by 
others for all that he uses in his mental 
efforts, fails of growth and gain through 
personal study and brain exercise. Depen- 



dence on toil of some kind is essential to inde- 
pendence of personal character. 

Shaking hands is an expression of char- 
acter — where there is any character. There 
are men, and women, too, whose hand-clasp 
is a welcome and a benediction, because of 
the warmth and heartiness manifested in it. 
And there are men, and women, too, whose 
hand-touch gives a chill because of the cool- 
ness and constraint it evidences. But worst 
of all, in a man or in a woman, is the attempt 
to conform to an artificial and conventional 
form of hand-shaking, with a stiffness of 
the wrist and a lift of the elbow, intended to 
show that there is neither naturalness nor 
ease in the movement, but that "this is the 
style, you know." When that elbow goes up 
with a jerk in a hand-shake, the estimate of 
the poor creature who has come into this 
fashion because of the lack of character to 
resist the social pressure goes down in the 
mind of the one who observes it. When char- 
acter predominates, it finds expression in a 
hearty hand-shake. 



GALA DATS IN DRESDEN, AND THEIR SIGNIFICANCE. 



By Pbofessor* Kichabd Jokes, of Swaethmore College. 



Professor Bryce, of Oxford, has spoken of 
Germany as " the central country of Europe, 
the state which dominates continental 
politics, the nation which does the largest 
part of the intellectual work of the world." 
The remarkable pre-eminence of German 
scholarship in the world of learning is best 
appreciated by those most familiar with the 
state of scholarly thought throughout the 
world. Germany's pre-eminence in the realm 
of thought, due to the extraordinary activity 
of the German university world and to the 
direction given to this activity, has long been 



acknowledged, and under existing conditions, 
bids fair to be maintained. 

Germany's pre-eminence in the political 
world is of more recent date. During the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71, there was a 
remarkable development of the national 
consciousness. The dissevered principalities 
of the German-speaking peoples, under the 
influence of a supreme emotion, were welded 
into a nation, and William I. was crowned 
emperor of Germany, in Versailles. The 
pressure of constant danger from without 
has transformed this emotion into a duty. 
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and the dream of German unity, so long but 
a beautiful dream, is now a reality, and its 
preservation anational passion. Germany, for 
centuries the battle-ground of the nations, 
is now the home of a proud imperial race, 
conscious of a destiny. Eminent in art, in 
music, in scholarship and in politics, this 
home of the reformation, reunited, born 
again, filled with new hope and animated 
with new courage, is destined to play an 
important role in the progress of civilization 
during the coming century. 

The intelligent student of the progress of 
the world must then, perforce, keep in touch 
with the course of affairs in Germany. 

The city of Dresden represents some 
phases of German culture and life better, 
perhaps, than any other German city. While 
Berlin is the center of the political life, and 
no one city can be said to be the center of 
the university intellectual life, Dresden may 
be regarded as the center of the artistic life. 
Most Germans rank the Dresden opera as the 
best in Germany, and the great Italian art 
critic, Morelli, has characterized the Dresden 
art gallery as ^^the richest and most brilliant 
picture gallery that exists." So many and 
so superior are the attractions of Dresden 
that many English and Americans reside 
there, if not permanently, at least for some 
years. Indeed, one portion of the city is 
known as the American quarter, and another 
as the English quarter. Besides these per- 
manent foreign residents, thousands of for- 
eigners annually spend some days or weeks 
in Dresden, mainly in its noted picture 
gallery. In fact, if a friend were lost in 
Europe, and one had no clue to his where- 
abouts, perhaps the most certain means of 
finding him would be to take a seat in the 
Dresden art gallery and wait for his arrival. 

Perhaps the greatest gala days Dresden has 
ever known was the celebration, on October 
22d and 23d, of the fifteenth anniversary 



of the entrance upon military service of his 
majesty, Albert, king of Saxony. We shall 
bett'Cr appreciate the significance of this 
event if we recall the circumstance. At 
this celebration there were present the 
Emperor of Germany and a score of princes 
of Germany and of Austria. It was not an 
exclusively Dresden festivity. The interest 
of all German-speaking people was aroused, 
and the leading publications of Germany and 
of Austria contained biographies of King 
Albert, and congratulations to him and to 
Germany for a career which has reflected 
honor upon both. Special trains from every 
direction brought thousands of spectators, 
and the city in holiday attire presented 
indeed a brilliant spectacle. The festivities, 
which had been months in preparation, were 
arranged according to the following program: 

October 22. 

1. 8:00 A. M. Morning music by the militaiy 

band of the body-guard. 

2. 9:00 A. M. Divine service in military camps. 

3. 11:00 A. M. Reception of deputations in the 

palace. (Nine of these.) 

4. 12:00 M. Breakfast to the Princes and their 

families. 

5. 5:35 P. M. Arrival of his majesty, the Ger- 

man Kaiser. 

6. 6:00 P. M. State dinner in the palace. 

7. 9:00 P. M. Play in the Royal opera-house. 

Demonstrations by citizens upon 
the theater Platz. 

8. 10:00 P. lil. Demonstrations by military and 

civic societies. 

9. 11:00 P. M. Departure of the Kaiser. Then 

reunion of veterans. 

October 23. 

1. 10:30 A. M. Reception of deputations in the 

palace. 

2. 12:00 M. Parade of the Princes. Inspection 

of the barracks, and breakfast 

in the officers' quarters. 
8. 5:00 P. M. Dinner at the palace to Princes 

and the military comrades of 

the King. 
4. 9:00 P. M. Court ball. 



GALA DAYS IN DRESDEN. 
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The streets had been densely filled all 
day, but the arrival of the Kaiser made 
progress impossible in the portions of 
•the city along the line of march. At the 
palace, the Eaiser, after a reference to King 
Albert^s relations to the great Moltke, and 
his participation in the war of 1870-71, in 
-which he had "fought for the honor of our 
Fatherland and the unity of the Empire," 
presented to him a baton with warm words 
of praise to the "only living great com- 
mander-in-chief of that great time, to the 
last Knight of the Iron Cross and Grand 
-Cross." The King, in accepting the stafE, 
emphasized his joy in seeing an emperor at 
the head of the German army, and expressed 
his readiness to draw sword again, if need 
be, "which God forbid," in defense of Ger- 
man right and German security. 

At the "gala table" at 6 p. m., at which 
plates had been laid for three hundred and 
forty guests in three rooms, the entire service 
in the room in which sat the Kaiser, King 
Albert and his most illustrious guests was of 
gold and of Meissner porcelain. Costly por- 
celain vases, which were properly works of 
art, adorned the tables; while the treasures 
of the royal vaults (the Grune Gewolbe),art 
works wrought in gold, were heaped up in 
picturesque confusion, varied by banks of 
orchids, and the total effect was rich in the 
extreme, inasmuch as the collection was not 
merely a display of wealth, but was the 
artistically arrayed art treasures of the 
artistic city of Germany. 

The play, " The Feuertaufe," in the Royal 
opera-house had been composed for the 
occasion by Dr. Koppel-Eldfeldt, director of 
the opera-house, and represented an actual 
occurrence in the early military service of 
the King, when he received his "Feuertaufe" 
(baptism of fire) "Auf den Duppeler 
Schanzen," in battle with the Danes. The 
military nature of the whole celebration 



and the military character of the play was 
further emphasized by the military bearing 
and dress of those who would, as a matter 
of course, be honored with invitations by 
the minister of war, through whom alone 
entrance was possible. The parquet was 
filled with military officers, in the most 
elaborate of military full dress, bright with 
gold lace, and further adorned - with the 
medals for signal bravery, won by the sur- 
vivors of many a hard-won victory in the 
many battles through which German unity 
has been finally achieved. The first balcony 
on both sides of the king's box, in which 
sat the Kaiser, was filled with the more dis- 
tinguished guests in their robes of state, 
while the balconies above were occupied 
largely by the wives and daughters of the 
officers, in full dress, with beaming eyes and 
eager faces, with hearts responsive to the 
impressive occasion. The lights indeed 
shone on fair women and brave men. It 
was truly as brilliant an assembly as one 
could well hope to see. The chords of old 
memories were touched in many a heart, and 
the air was electric with patriotic enthusiasm, 
which burst forth into one spontaneous and 
universal "hoch!" at the skilfully-arranged 
climax. When the actors upon the stage 
shouted "hoch!" for King and Fatherland, 
the high-wrought enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence broke the bonds of custom, and, moved 
by one impulse, all rose to their feet and 
cheered to the echo, and then joined with 
the actors in the Saxon Hymn and Die 
Wacht am Rhein. It was no longer a play 
to which the actors were listening, but a 
chapter which was taken from the history 
of the struggle for a united Fatherland 
— a struggle by which Germany has, in 
the present generation, been so profoundly 
moved. 

Gazing upon this brilliant military spec- 
tacle, and recalling the terrible humiliations 
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imposed upon Germanj by Napoleon, in his 
days of power, one could understand the 
deep-seated, passionate present purpose of 
Oermany to maintain an army superior to 
her rivals at whatever cost, and to make 
impossible such humiliations in the future. 
This military spirit is to them but another 
name for patriotism, and he who would 
endanger this dearly-bought treasure o^ 
national unity is an Hebrew Jew and a 
traitor. 

The demonstrations of the veterans and 
citizens, following the play, with illumina- 
tions of the bridges and the banks of the 
Elbe, can be imagined better than described* 
Nor is it necessary to describe in full the 
events of the following day. I will merely 
give the impressions formed of King Albert 
personally at the court ball. A soldier by 
choice and profession, distinguished by com- 
mon repute as well as in the address of the 
Kaiser, a soldier distinguished among the 
great soldiers of the past fifty years. King 
Albert is in manner mild and suave. Mov- 
ing about among his officers, chatting 
familiarly with old comrades, accepting 
benignantly the graceful courtesies of the 
young ladies at the ball, bearing his honors 
modestly, he seemed as a father among his 
people. During these festivities, he has 
been honored as a soldier and a man, as one 
who has earned the gratitude of his people, 
and not simply occupied a position to which 
he was bom. In thus describing sympathet- 
ically that which I have seen, I do no 
violence to my republican principles. "Truth," 
as Bacon said, ^4s the daughter of the time.** 
Our form of government suits us best. We 
should not, on this account, be incapable of 
appreciating the value to them, for the 
present at least, of the form of government 
under which one of the most enlightened 
people on earth choose to live. 



I have described briefly some of the fes- 
tivities of this notable celebration. But far 
more significant than the outward displays 
was the spirit shown, and this spirit can be 
felt by the spectator better than it can be 
described. The military nature of the cel- 
ebration would in itself give a military tone to 
the festivities. Tet after making allowance 
for this fact, the intensity of the military spirit 
was a revelation to one who seldom sees a 
soldier in his native land. I must confess 
to a growing appreciation of the situation of 
Germany, surrounded as she is by enemies. 
Remembering the pa.t history of Germany, 
and the depths of humiliation through which 
she has passed, one can but respect the inten- 
sity of the purpose of the German people to 
maintain their present miHtary superiority 
at whatever cost. However one may deplore 
^^the epidemic of militarism in Europe," this 
military spirit is in Germany, in their own 
minds at least, closely allied with patriotism, 
and is far more than an unworthy manifes- 
tation of national vanity. Germany desires 
no wars, and will welcome the ^' parliament of 
man, the federation of the world," but 
Germany will not again willingly become 
the battle-ground of Europe. The tremen- 
dous burdens imposed to maintain the huge 
army of defense is, it is true, one great cause 
of the discontent of the Social Democrats. 
But the realized dream of centuries, a united 
Fatherland, is the secret of the great 
sacrifices endured by all to maintain this 
unity. Whatever opinion we may hold of 
the necessity for these great armaments, and 
of the wisdom of meeting an increase in the 
armies of other countries by a still greater 
increase in their own, rather than attempting 
diplomacy and universal disarmament, yet 
one can but respect the motive which sustains 
these burdens, the belief that they are borne 
for God and native land. 
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The other day 1 read in an English book 
this sentence: " With regard to the con 
sequences of vice and immorality, the sexes 
are not on an equality. Really vicious con- 
da«t is probably as ruinous to a man as to a 
-viToman^ but simple immorality is not so/^ 
This ia so because with the woman there are 
usually telltale consequences. But there is 
a deeper question sprung by such state- 
ments. Why should society not have some 
^way of branding infamy upon the man as 
nature gives to the woman? There would 
be if society did her duty to her children. 
There prevails a sentiment that all boys and 
men. must be bad. Too many of us let it 
pass as a matter of course that boys have 
^hwild oats" to sow, and must be permitted 
to sow them. Not long ago I read a book 
written purposely to show how absurd the 
notion is that men to be healthful and vigor- 
ous must be immoral. Too much of this 
sort of nonsense prevails. Now, if intelli- 
gent mothers and fathers would get over the 
notion that marriage is the only real object 
for which their daughters were created, much 
of the evil would be counteracted. Largely 
through the unwise instruction of many 
homes the girls get the idea that they must 
marry Too often this is unduly encour- 
aged. Tha consequence is that any trous- 
ered specimen of humanity is made welcome 
in thedra wing-room. Conditions of acquain- 
tance are supplied; that is, the daughter is 
abandoned to the tender mercies of the 
bean, smiles and attentions are lavished by 
pater and mater familias, and the girl is 
ensnared with the idea that this is her 
"chance'" for a husband. 



Is there not a cry needed for a close scru- 
tiny of the character of the men who call 
upon our young women? Should not 
parents demand that their daughters receive 
only men of character beyond reproach ? 
Would not it be wholesome and very natural 
for girls to be taught that marriage should 
not be the lot of all women, and in no case 
be, unless such unions are mutually bound 
by love, and are calculated to increase rather 
than diminish the sum total of morality ? 
There is no reason whatever in sacrificing a 
girl to a rake, or giving a woman of high 
moral worth to a man of lesser value. And 
when society insists that a man pass for 
what he really is, and be refused admittance 
to our homes until he has established a good 
name, we shall have a different order of 
things. 

♦** 

But it cannot be denied that womankind 
are much to blame for the freedom allowed 
a man of loose habits. Women have too 
long failed to recognize their equality with 
their brothers. There is great hope in the 
increase of female education, for it gives self- 
assurance and self-confidence to women. 
This accounts for the striking difference 
which is at once observed by the most casual 
observer between the American girl and 
those on the Continent. Hard as it may 
seem, it is a benign condition that makes 
our girls work for a living. The chivalric 
notion that a woman is only to be admired 
is nice in theory and ought never to be made 
less, but women should learn that the same 
tender sentiment is possible of expression 
toward the heroines of our offices, class- 
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rooms and servants^ halls. Man has always 
regarded womankind as womankind has 
regarded herself. 



♦*♦ 



It is some place denied that fear of desti- 
tution in old age is the inspiration of thrift. 
And in the same place it is said that enter- 
prise is the most potent cause with rich and 
poor alike, and to it is probably due the 
largest share in the accumulation of wealth. 
To say anything against enterprise is, of 
course, heresy. Is not enterprise the very 
flower of our life to-day? Are not whole 
districts, cities and towns quoted in the 
world's exchanges, and valued in real estate 
and financial circles according to the amount 
of enterprise on hand ? One might face- 
tiously think of the price of real estate fluc- 
tuating according to the elevation or 
depression of the hustler's coat-tails. Of 
course, enterprise has effected great things in 
our country. But a peculiar kind of sadness 
creeps over one as he reads the stated public 
reports of the business world. 






How many looms stand idle to-day because 
some persons had enterprise ? How many 
men are out of employment because some- 
body lived on enterprise? How many deeds 
are committed against good order by the 
unemployed "traveler" looking for work ? 
Now that the panic can be viewed with good 
sense, and the newspapers are willing to 
attribute the crash to some one other than 
Mr. Cleveland and his party, is not the 
calmer position of the people coming to 
understand that the country has been "enter- 
prised" beyond limit ? 



If If 



The great lesson of the recent depression 
is that the country has been improvident'. 
The laborer has thought only of good wages, 
and filled his house with furniture bought 
on installment, and in very many cases far 



beyond what he could afford to buy. The 
merchant has overloaded his stock. The 
manufacturer imagined a strong demand for 
goods, and the dealer in real estate had in 
mind fabulous prices. The whole country 
has forgotten the "rainy day" story that 
foresight always speaks of. Dearly purchased 
as the lesson is, it is one the entire countiy 
has needed. Enterprise is good, but it 
should be backed by hard sense, and a little 
should be kept out of the enterprise for such 
experiences as the country has seen within 
the past eight months. 






The city of Lynn, Massachusetts, has 
solved the labor question in a very com- 
mendable manner. Fortunately, the city 
had an unimproved city park. To this the 
city officials invited the "out of work," and 
paying a fair wage, gave employment to a 
large number of otherwise idle men. The 
result is that the men have been employed, 
their families have been supplied with neces- 
sary things, the charity market has not 
been glutted, the city has obtained a needed 
improvement, and the men have not felt 
any dependence upon public charity. 

Other cities could arrange for public work, 
and in this way relieve present distress. 



* 



There is much more distress than many 
of us know. There are cases, of course, like 
the one brought to my notice recently, of a 
man who ordered a list of things to be sup- 
plied by a relief society, and modestly added 
at the end, "and send me a servant girl." 
But there are indeed cases of real want. 
During the winter I have known of families 
broken up, the wife and children seeking 
shelter with some relative, and the husband 
going from town to town in search of work. 
Only the other day a fine-looking man applied 
to me for a position. He had been looking for 
something to do since the middle of January. 
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This was exceptional, for he was a machinist 
of high grade. This Ls but one of many 
thousands. There is something radically 
wrong when a strong, capable man cannot 
find enough work to win him a living. 






It is a probably well understood thing 
that many classes of foreigners are very 
thrifty. It is remarkable how soon some 
Germans and Polanders acquire property. 
The Swedes are also a very frugal people, 
and many others exhibit similar traits of 
economy. In one of our smaller manufac- 
turing cities, where a large foreign popular 
tion finds employment, a recent fact shows 
a great deal. The winter, of course, has been 
a severe one for the poor. In the city 
referred to hundreds have been out of 
employment. But notwithstanding the 
unfortunate turn of affairs, money seems to 
be hoarded and ready for use when needed. 
At a recent sale of ready-made clothing, on 
account of greatly reduced prices, foreigners 
flocked to the store in large numbers. And 
a singular thing about the sale was the 
abundance of gold* Piece by piece this 
money was gathered months ago, and laid 
by for use when it was needed. This is char- 
acteristic, and accounts for the progress 
these foreigners make in the race for prop- 
erty and wealth. To a certain extent their 
example is worthy of being followed. 






I was much amused at an account of a 
woman's club, as furnished by the secretary 
in an annual report. In speaking of gains 
and losses, the phrase occurs, "four have 
married." This means the society loses them 
as members. I smiled at the thought that 
80 very often this fact means an entire 
removal forever after from all social and pub- 
lic life. Marriage is a sort of limbo into which 
a woman falls, never to be heard from in her 
former walks of life. But my smile was a 



sad one, for I do not think marriage should 
determine for man or woman any such exis- 
tence. Marriage will most certainly inter- 
fere with many previous modes of life, but 
in all needful contact with the world, mar- 
riage should augment usefulness, and not 
diminish it. Most certainly one design of a 
true marriage is to make both husband and 
wife more truly broad in sympathy, not less 
so; more able to assist, not less able. And 
it is refreshing to see a married woman return 
to her former companions, with such assis- 
tance as her new experiences bring her, as 
wife and mother. A benediction falls upon the 
married women of the world who, making 
a good home, scatter the blessings of such a 
home wherever they go. 






Some one recently spoke of a quiet hour 
he had almost every day in one of the metro- 
politan churches. Since then I have been 
thinking how much a large number of people 
would appreciate open churches week-days. 
Would it not be a good idea for our city 
churches to throw open their doors from ten 
to four each day? Many would find their 
way to these sacred rooms, and sit quietly in 
restful communion, which would refresh the 
body and speak peace to some extent, at least 
to the soul. The associations of a place of 
worship are always good. The pulpit and 
organ suggest good thoughts, and an hour's 
rest in a church might add much to many 
lives. Nor would there be fear of trespass- 
ing. The filthy tramp might wander through 
the aisles, but if his touch was pollution, he 
would refrain from the touch. So let the 
doors be opened, and let the influence of the 
great Teacher come to men in every possible 
way to elevate their minds and hearts and 
give them pure conception of our duties to 
our fellows. Sunday churches and Sunday 
Christianity too often walk hand in hand. 
Let both give way to the every-day sort. 
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Pauperism akd the Endowment of Old 
Age. By Charles Booth. London and New 
York, Macmillan & Go. 855 pp. $1.25. 

This interesting study in social sciences 
IS in two parts. The first is a review of the 
causes and conditions of pauperism as they 
are seen in London. The poorer districts 
form the field of investigation; as, for 
example. Stepney St. Pancras, Wapping, 
Shad well, Bromley and RatclifE. Some com- 
parative work is done in one country Union, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. This first part in the 
author's language is but a picture of poverty 
in England. He implies that it can be 
duplicated in almost every center of popula- 
tion. The second part is an argument in 
favor of endowing old age — that is, age over 
65 — with a pension. The conclusion is that 
five shillings a week is sufficient to insure a 
successful working of the endowment plan. 
These two parts are by no means disconnected, 
for the facts of the former furnish data for 
the latter, especially those throwing any light 
on the causes of poverty in those living to 
65 and beyond. The book, in both parts, 
makes a storehouse of facts and figures. 
Tables in wearisome detail lay before the 
reader the sickening array of human sin and 
misery. The districts of Stepney and St. 
Pancras have received by far the most 
exhaustive investigation. One cannot but 
admire the care taken in the gathering 
of these social facts. The first contact with 
A needy case fixes the name and all the 
necessary items in the "record books." The 
particulars of each case, inquiries made, 
kind of relief given, whether other members 



of the same family have been aided, all these 
and other facts are carefully indexed for 
ready reference. 

As to the causes of poverty, a few sen- 
tences from the study of St. Pancras will 
cover very fairly the causes elsewhere. Out 
of 05 cases, no less than 42 are connected 
with drink, 20 with immorality, 31 with 
laziness, 14 with hereditary or pauper asso- 
ciations. Nearly all the women, reduced to 
pauperism by immorality, have led persis- 
tently immoral lives; the homes and refuges 
being sufficiently numerous to provide for 
those who give any hope of improvement. 
Few women are marked as lazy, because 
laziness leads first to immorality, and lazy 
married women are supported by husbands 
and children more readily than idle men by 
their wives and children. A large number 
of sick old people, especially men, are classed 
as drunken or insane. Criminal conduct is 
not the first cause of pauperism, as the crim- 
inal is usually a man of energy. But crime 
acts upon the wives and children. It is 
often attended with vice of all sorts. Drink 
is accounted the most prolific of all the 
causes. Laziness, pauper associations and 
heredity, early marriages and large family, 
extravagance, desertion, death of bread- 
winner, sickness and accident are the principal 
causes of poverty. But when all is said, the 
fact remains that age falls heavily on the 
poor. 

As to importance, pauper conditions, 
according to Mr. Booth, stand thus: First, 
old age; second, sickness; third, drink. 
How to deal with the first condition is the 
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author's discussion in the latter part of the 
hook. '' Sickness," says he, "we may hope 
to cure; the efEects of death pass soon away, 
but age lingers, and becomes more helpless 
year by year. This is why old age exercises 
so fatal an influence on pauperism, and 
justifies the question whether collective 
action cannot deal with the needs of old age 
in some better way than under the poor 
law." The " better way," suggested by Mr. 
Booth, is to provide an endowment and give 
a pension of five shillings a week to each old 
person over 65 years of age. This endow- 
men should be universal and compulsory, 
and raised by taxation. This plan, Mr. Booth 
claims, demands less money of the people 
than is given now in charitable forms to the 
same classes of people, reaches more worthy 
people, takes away the idea of dependence 
lessens poverty by stimulating thrift, and 
relieves from the fear of the poorhouse. 
These ideas are not entirely new, but they 
are ui^ed by the author with novel interest. 
He has the advantage of having the best 
deductions of science in his favor. The plan 
is scientific by reason of its order of opera- 
tions, and by the general benefits of the 
plan. Many difficulties would arise, and 
many objections have been urged. These 
the author foresees and attempts to answer. 
The fact of old age poverty is alarming, and 
appeals strongly to thi public sympathy. 
How to encourage them to do something for 
themselves, and to assist friends and rel- 
atives in taking care of them, is becomiu) a 
national problem. It appears, without mak- 
ing a trial, that taxation is the best way to 
provide the means, and a just pension a fair 
method of distributing them. It is a stu- 
pendous undertaking, but not as much so as 
the fragmentary method society now has of 
looking after the unfortunate classes, and the 
the punishment of offenders. That atten- 
tion of the world is pointedly directed to this 



question by Mr. Booth and others, leads me 
to hope for some answer to the great ques- 
tion of old age poverty. At all events, he 
has written a valuable book, and it will have, 
attention from thoughtful people. 



A booklet entitled "The Parliament of 
Religions" is full of good things. It is by 
George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. To 
him the most characteristic thing about the 
Columbian exposition was its intellectual 
religiousness; or, perhaps, I had better say 
its religious intellectuality. Notwithstand- 
ing the material features of the exposition 
the golden cord passing through all was the 
significant motto, "Not matter, but mind; 
not things, but men." This, according to 
the author, is "an unspoken but sublime 
protest against materialism." The one 
hundred and sixty congresses were the crown 
of the exposition, and " The Parliament of 
Religions" the diamond in the crown. 

The author defines religion and religions; 
explains the purpose of the parliament; 
sketches the personnel of the parliament; 
explains the spirit of, and ventures something 
of the outcome of the session. The closing 
paragraph is given: 

"Amid all that uplifting of various sacred 
names, there was one name that towered 
conspicuously, sublimely, over every other 
name. Need I tell you that it was the name 
which is above every name in this world and 
in the world to come? We criticised 
Mohammed, Confucious, Buddha. We 
criticised courteously, but fearlessly. But 
not one solitary murmur from South or 
North, West or East, was whispered against 
the character of Jesus Christ. Pagan joined 
Christian in exalting the name of him who 

is the KING OF ElKGB AKD LOBD OF LORDS. 

No wonder that at our closing session we felt 
that the day of Pentecost had come again, and 
that we sang Handel's Halleluiah chorus." 
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'' The Traffic in Girls and Florence Crit- 
tenton Missions" ia a book which should be 
in the hands of everyone. Our cities are 
recruited constantly from the country Few 
mothers, few young girls who come up to 
the large cities have any conception, even 
the faintest, of what temptations may come 
in their way. The author, Charlton Edholm, 
seems to have thrown her whole soul into 
the work in hand, and has done it well. The 
first part of the book ia ^* Maiden Tribute to 
Modern Babylon,^' and is largely taken from 
Mr. W. T. Stead^s crusade against immoral- 
ity, as published in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
The contents include besides the above: 
How the Law Regards Girlhood; The Ignor- 
ance of Children Fills the Brothels; Florence 
Crittenton Mission; History of Some of Our 
Girls; Description of Missions; Remedial 
Forces, etc. The illustrations are very good, 
and include in addition to that of the author 
Charles N. Crittenton, Mrs. Josephine Butler, 
Miss Willard, Lady Henry Somerset, Flor- 
ence Crittenton and The Temple. 

The book may be ordered direct from 
Charlton Edholm, Woman's Temple, Chicago. 
Price $1. 



Phillips Beooks' Addbesses. With intro- 
duction by Rev. Julius H. Ward. Etched 
portrait by W. H. W. Bicknell. Charles 
E. Brown & Co., Boston. 

This collection of Bishop Brooks' addresses 
bears the appropriate title of "Perfect Free- 
dom." Five of the eight are beautiful elab- 
orations of John's gospel, eighth chapter, 
with special reference to the words, " If the 
Son, therefore, shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed." They are addressed in 
particular to men, and were evidently pre- 
pared for Lenten services. The separate 
titles are: The beauty of a Life of Service; 
Thought and Action; The Duty of the 



Christian Business Man; True Liberty; The 
Christ in whom Christians Believe. 

Phillips Brooks always presents a manly 
gospel. He appeals to the common sense of 
men. He shows that the best life is a 
Christian life. In it true freedom can be 
found, and Christ as a living factor in men 
is the cause of this freedom, for he leads 
men always to the right. In these addresses 
we find many of the guiding principles of 
his own life. 

He was in all things loyal to his convic- 
tions. He found his hightest joy in service. 
His close relationship with God and Christ 
made him a man of thought and action, 
which gave him perfect freedom in follow- 
ing the right. His large heart and charity 
are frequently evinced by recognizing truth 
and faith in all men. For this reason these 
addresses will find many readers. They are 
stimulating by their sturdy thought, and 
full of devotion. 

Besides the addresses mentioned is a 
sermon on Abraham Lincoln, a Thanksgiv- 
ing discourse and a New- Year's address. 
These are likewise filled with noble thoughts. 
The entire volume is a valuable addition to 
our religious literature, a beautiful book, a 
loving tribute to the power of Christ in the 
human soul. 



Factors ik American Civilization. 
Studies in Applied Sociology. Popular 
Lectures Before the Brooklyn Associ- 
ation, New York. D. Appleton & Co.; 
417 pp. Cloth, 12. 

The Brooklyn Ethical Association is 
engaged in the study of human relationships 
from the point of view of evolution. Two 
volumes similar to the one under review 
have appeared as the result of the associ- 
ation's courses of lectures. The first one is 
" Evolution in Science, Philosophy and Art;" 
the second being ^^Man and the State.'* 
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The valuable papers in these Tolumes are 
"written by prominent thinkers of our day. 
The volume before me mentions as the fac- 
tors of our ciyilization the nation; our 
physical features; connection with the Old 
World; war; commerce, interstate and inter- 
national; woman in her social and political 
status and economical position; penal methods 
and institution; charity and charitable insti- 
tutions; intemperance; labor. The closing 
chapter is a lecture on the philosophy of 
history. 

The lectures are all commendably written, 
with various degrees of excellence. It is 
quite apparent that the authors are ardent 
disciples of Herbert Spencer. In fact, it 
often seems that the facts of life were inter- 
preted to fit the speculations of the philos- 
opher, instead of being studied with the view 
of determining whether or not Spencer^s 
theories explained the facts. In the third 
lecture, by A. Emerson Palmer, on "What 
America Owes the Old World," the distinc- 
tion between Puritan and Pilgrim does not 
seem to be fully appreciated, and results are 
indiscriminately attributed to both. It will 
be news to most men that America, with a 
small military equipment, stands among 
nations first, relative to her population, in its 
annual war expenses, first absolutely, except 
in the case of Russia. Of course, much 
of this expenditure is in the shape of pen- 
sions. 

It was with much satisfaction that I noted 
the use of the words "altruistic" and 
"altruism," for I am fully persuaded of the 
significance of these terms and the need of 
oar speech which they meet, more especially 
in the line of our work as editors of The 
Altruistic Review are the lectures about 
woman's status, charity, temperance and 
labor. 

These receive thorough treatment and are 
filled with much to alarm thinking men. 



Much, of course, is being done to emeliorate 
the conditions of life, but so much, so very 
much more remains to be done. One of the 
best discussions of the book is by Miss Ellen 
E. Kenyon, Ph.D., following Caroline B. 
Le Roin's lecture on "The Economic Position 
of Women." Her closing paragraph is very 
suggestive. " There is nothing noble," says 
Dr. Kenyon, "about the physical relation of 
motherhood. It is mentally that the mother 
rises above the father. The work of supply- 
ing the family with daily bread is one of 
self-sacrifice and heroism, but the work of 
rearing children at home is one requiring the 
highest and steadiest inspiration. If woman 
is to go into the world as a bread-winner, let 
her have men's training; but if she is to 
perform her own natural function in the 
social economy, let her have a better. If she 
is to enter on a profession, put her through 
college; but if she is to mind the bahy^ by all 
means put her through college and give her 
the kindergarten besides." 

Mr. Powell, in the last lecture, wrote, " The 
real object of historical study is light." This 
idea is one of the leading thoughts of the 
writers of this book, and while many difEer in 
opinions, all wish for truth. This alone 
makes the discussion valuable. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Phillips Brooks' Addresses. With intro- 
duction by Rev. Julius H. Ward. Boston, 
Chas. E. Brown & Co. 

HntAM Golf's Religion; or, The Shoemj\ker 
by the Grace of God. By George H. Hep- 
worth. New York, E. P. Button & Co. 

History of the Parliament of Reugions. 
(Authentic.) By Dr. John Henry Barrows. 
Parliament Publishing Co., 90-92 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, 111. 

The Kino of Schnorrers. By I. Zangwill. 
New York, Macmilian & Co. ; Chicago, A. C. 
McClurg. 

A Royal Heiress. By Amelia B. Edwards. 
Chicago, Charles McDonaid. 



CURRENT EVENTS. 



January 23. The Normannia disabled, 
returned to New York ; $100,000 damage. 

The Imx>erial porcelain and glass factory at 
8t. Petersburg burned. 

January 24. New engineering laboratory 
of Pardue University, Indiana, burned; loss 
$180,000. 

Ten thousand miners go on a strike in Ohio. 

The Princess of Wales withdraws from society. 

New Servian ministry announced. M. Slmitch 
prime minister. 

January 25. Corbett-Mitchell fight in Jack- 
sonville, Florida. Corbett won in third round. 

French troops have occupied Timbuctoo, in 
the western Soudan. 

Parish councils bill passed' second reading in 
the House of Lords. 

jAmjARY 26. The good government con- 
ference in session in Philadelphia adjourned. " 

Bismarck received by emperor and people 
enthusiastically in Berlin. 

The Khedive acceeds to British denoiand and 
retracts his strictures on the army, issuing an 
order praising its condition. 

The French government paid Italian ambass- 
ador in Paris $80,000 as indemnity for massacre 
of Italian workingmen at Argins-Mortes. 

January 27. A mob of miners (foreigners) 
destroy considerable property at Branchville, 
Pennsylvania, and other points. 

Midwinter fair formally opened. 

Fifty socialist members ejected from French 
Chamber of Deputies, for cheering the commune. 

Emperor William's thirty-fifth birthday cel- 
-ebrated in Berlin. 

January 28. Sunday. 

January 29. Lawless element in mining 
regions held in check by deputy sheriffs. 

Burglars broke into American Legation at 
Kome. Papers burned in office. 

The financial reform bill introduced in the 
German Beichstag. 

January 30. Injunction to restrain Secre- 



tary Carlisle from issuing bonds denied the 
Knights of Labor. 

Twenty riotous coal miners of Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania, held for trial. The families are 
destitute. 

Admiral Benham enforces the non-interfer- 
ence of insurgent war-ships at Bio Janeiro with 
American merchantmen. 

The winter carnival at Quebec is on. 

January 31. Anarchist literature found in 
homes of riotous miners in Mansfield, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Gladstone denies the Pall MalVs state- 
ment that he is going to resign. 

February 1. Bids for the $50,000,000 govern- 
ment bonds were opened at Washington. They 
aggregated over $58,000,000, at prices ranging 
from 117 to nearly 121. 

PaU Mail Oazette reaffirms, but qualifies its 
assertion that Mr. Gladstone is soon to retire 
from public life. 

A serious revolt against excessive taxation 
broke out at Oporto, Portugal. 

February 2. Apache Indians on the war- 
path at Mammoth, Arizona. 

Insurgents at Bio Janeiro obtain supplies. 

Parnellites issued a manifesto that the Liberal 
government's rule in Ireland is a failure. 

King Behanzin, of Dahomey, has surrendered 
to the French. 

The Kearsarge wrecked on Boncador reef, in 
Caribbean sea. 

Februarys. Secretary Carlisle announced 
that $50,000,000 bonds have been awarded. 

House of Lords practically kill the Parish 
councils bill. 

An English tugboat has been seized in Rio 
harbor, on which was found dynamite for the 
insurgents. 

February 4. Sunday. 

February 5. New Orleans carnival opened. 

Angurti Vaillant, the anarchist, was executed 
in Paris. 
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Februaby 6. The National Wool Growers' 
Association in session at Washington. 

National Farmers' Alliance and Industrial 
Union in session at Topeka, Kansas. 

George W. Childs buried in Woodlawn, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Februaby 7. Earthquake shock at San Jose, 
Califomia. 

International sanitary conference opened at 
PariB. 

Bar silver in London quoted at 29 13-16d. per 
ounce. Lowest price ever reached. 

February 8. The president signed the bill 
rex)ealing the Federal election laws. 

The Godey Publishing Co., in New York, 
assigned. 

London Liberal and Badical Union urging a 
popular movement against the House of Lords. 

February 9. Plot to assassinate President 
Pelxoto, of Brazil, discovered. 

February 10. President Cleveland chosen to 
act as arbitrator in boundary dispute between 
Brazil and Argentine. 

Eussia-German commercial treaty signed by 
representatives of both powers at Berlin. 

February 11. Sunday. 

February 12. Trial of fifty-eight foreigners 
charged with rioting in the coal mines at Mans- 
field, begun at Pittsburg. 

Birthday anniversary of Abraham Lincoln 
made a public holiday in Chicago. 

Young anarchist throws a bomb in a Paris 
cafe. About twenty persons injured. 

February 13. The snow-storm along the 

Atlantic coast severest since blizzard of 1888. 

Trans-Mississippi Congress met at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Hans von Barlow, the distinguished pianist, 
died at Cairo, Egypt. 

February 14. Temperature at Fort Fairfield, 
Maine, 40® below zero. Many victims of the late 
storm have been found throughout the country. 

A conspiracy to effect the freedom of Poland 
discovered by police of Warsaw. 

Beichstag adopted prox>osal to introduce Aus- 
tralian method of balloting in Germany. 

Commercial conversion signed between Bolivia 
and France. 

February 15. John Y. McElane, "the Grave- 
eend boss,'' convicted at Brooklyn of violating 
election laws. 



Woman Suffrage Association in twenty-sixth 
annual session at Washington. 

Jacques Leonard Maillet, French sculptor, 
died at Chassey. 

February 16. Southern Pacific express train 
ditched and robbed in California. Two men 
kiUed. 

Large silk factories in New York City closed 
on account of strike. 

Yellow fever on increase in Rio Janeiro. 

Newspapers of City of Mexico approve bull- 
fighting in that country. 

February 17. Richard P. Dana died at New 
York. Aged eighty-three years. 

It is reported that Queen Victoria counsels 
Lords not to provoke a confiict with the Com- 
mons. 

February 18. Sunday. 

February 19. Yesterday a meeting at Tra- 
lafgar Square, London, adopted a resolution to 
abolish the House of Lords. 

Senator White, of Louisiana, nominated for 
Judge of supreme court. 

A six years sentence passed on John Y. 
McKane. 

Emperor William visits Prince Bismarck at 
Freidrichsruhe, and was received with great 
enthusiasm by the people. 

February 20. Rioting unemployed require 
police interference in Boston. 

Joseph Keppler, cartoonist, died in New 
York, aged fifty-six years. 

February 21. Sophomores liberate chlorin 
gas at freshman banquet, at Cornell University; 
colored cook died from effects. 

February 22. The association of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution began its third 
continental congress at Washington. 

February 23. Rhode Island Prohibitionists 
nominate a full ticket. 

February 24. Norman L. Monroe, pub- 
lisher, of New York, died, aged fifty-one years. 

The capital of Honduras has surrendered to 
the Nicaraguan troops and the Honduran rev- 
olutionists. 

February 25. Sunday. 

February 26. Emperor William favors fiog- 
ging for anarchists. 

Riotous demonstration in Vienna dispersed 
by mounted i>olice. 
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ARTICLES IN MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 



SOME ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 



GODEY'S. 

How to Make Money In Wall Street. 
Superstitions of the English Miner. 
The Valley of Roses. 
The Royalty of Hawaii. 
American Women in Mexico. 
Marguerite Vamousin. 
A Tragedy Pro Tem. 

COSMOPOLITAN. 

rCBRUAIIY. 

A Rejected Manuscript. 

The Designing and Building a War- 
ship. 

Indian Wars and Warriors. 

Aspects and Impressions of a Pluto- 
cratic City. 

The Meloban and Pentheroy. 

The Origin of Thought. 

The Saga of Eric the Red. 

Ood'sWiU and Human Happiaese. 

The Disappearance Syndicate. 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

PKBRUARY. 

My American Experiences. By Uie 
President of the Swiss Republic. 

The South Carolina Liquor Law. 

The Income Tax in England. 

A Menace to Literature. 

How to Help the Unemployed. 

Are We a Plutocracy? W. D. How- 
ells. 

The Evils of Early Marriages. 

The Wilson Bill. 

LIPPINC0TT»8. 

PCBRUARY. 

The Picture of Las Cruces. 

A Study of Pawnbrokers. 

Dr. Pennington's Country Practice. 

The Scenic and the Art of Dramatic 

Expression. 
Norwegian Hospitality. 
A House That Jack Built. 
Talks with the Trade: Have Young 

Writers a Chance? 



CURRENT TOPICS. 

PKBRUARY. 

Chicago's Wickedness. 
The President's Message on Hawaii. 
Mayor Harrison's Murderer a Par^ 
anoeac. 

OUTING. 

PCBRUARV. 

Invisible Chains. 
The Home of the Hulero. 
The Price of a Name. 
Hunting in Polar Regions. 
The Mexican Dancing-girl. 
Jamaica for Cyclists. 
Alaskan Boats. 

A Day's Sport in the Caroline 
Islands. 

ARENA. 

PCBRUARV. 

•^he Religion of Browning's Poetry. 
The Relation of the Land (Question 

to Other Reforms. 
The New Bible. By Washington 

Qladden, D.D. 
Rational Dress for Women. 
Organization of Moral Forces. 
Honest and Dishonest Money. 
The Onward March of Uninvited 

Poverty. 
The Menace of Medical Monopoly. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

PCBRUARV. 

Philip and His Wife, iv-vii. 

Recollections of Stanton under 
Lincoln. 

In a Pasture by the Great Salt Lake. 

From Literature to Music. 

Hamilton Fisk. 

Francis Parkman. By Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes. 

Tammany Hall. 

The Educational Law of Reading 
and Writing. 



REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

PCBRUARY. 

National Budgets— American and 
European. 

Our New National Wonderland. 

Professor John Tyndall : A Charac- 
ter Sketch. 

Relief Measures in American Cities. 

LEND A HAND. 

PCBRUARY. 

English and American Theories. 

Letter from Miss Willard. 

In the Suburbs. 

Homes for the Workingmen. 

Methods of Printing for the Blind. 

Hard Times. 

Government Intelligence Office. 

A New Co-operative Movement. 

OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

PCBRUARY. 

Poems of the Northwest. 
A Case of Heredity. 
Northern Seaside Resorts. 
Is it Practicable to Regulate Immi- 
gration? 
Early Days on Elliott Bay. 
Up the Columbia in 1857. 

FORUM. 

rCBHUANY. 

Methods of Relief for the Unem- 
ployed. 

The Personal Problem of Charity. 

A Review of the Hawaiian Contro- 
versy. 

The Nicaragua Canal— Ours or Eng- 
land's? 

The Wilson Tariff for a Deficit Only. 

English Literature of the Victorian 
Age. 

Child Study, a New Department of 
Education. 

To Rob Consumption of Its Terrors. 

Incomes of the Professional Classes 
in England. 



ADVERTISBMEHTS—THE ALTRUISTIV REVIEW. 



FRANKLIN COLLEGE 

ESTABLISHED 1834. FfiANKLIN, INDIANA. 



COURSES: 
CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 

LIBRARY OVER 7,000 VOLUMES. 
GEOLOGICAL CABINET OVER 3S,000 SPECIMENS. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

Klithematics, Latin, Greek, Modem Language, Historj-, 

Biology, Chemistry and Physics, and Philosophy. 

FALL T£HM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 13th. 1893.' 

Addnu, 
R«v. N. CARR, Secretary. 



A MODERN BATH. 



Quick Self-Hcating. or Toilet Cabinet in place of 
Heater. Desirable for eily or country. No Bath 
Room required. See World's Fair Exhibit, Sec. 
N'., Ground Floor, ManufacturesBuilding-. 
Send 9 cent! for catalosue Uiaitratlasc i8 atylu Tubs. 
iBproved Water K«ter>, eU. 

MOSELY FOLDIHG BATH TUB CO., 

1S1 "ff S. Cannl St.. Chicago, III. 




Orkdc tAmt and BuvBlB Bnak 

i; addniH on taoMM oC a 2o itaiDp. 

LORD A THOMAS, 

NnVSPAPBH ADVinTISIHO. 

48 TO 49 RaHDOLPH ST., 

OHICASO. 



ELGIN ACADEMY, 

ELGIN, ILL. 

Prepares for any College, furnishes pupils 
with a thorough business course, and offers 
special inducements in its free course in 
Manual Training. A large new building well 
equipped. Send for catalogue and copy of a 
bi-weekly paper, printed and published by 
the pupils. Address: 

A. G. WELCH, A. M., Elgin, III. 



Science k= Saspenders 

Ho liongeti « Question. 

Only four buttons 

required. No drag- 
ging down on shoul- 
ders. Comfort? 
Well! Try one pair 
of the SCIENTIFIC 
SUSPENDERS.and 
you would not wear 
a pair of the old sort 
as a gift. No, no, it's 
ease we want, and for 
ease, to do as you 
please, take these. 

Made for and worn 
by the beat people all 
jver America. 



No bjl^lon. off or « .iBlbun.1, Icnr- 4fl^__ gj^ _ gpj^^ 

No irouieri bugiiiiiii al thr kiiep. PoM-B»id. 

Dul all » riNhi M riithl cmi W. 

T. E. McCAMPBELL, 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
CHICAGO AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER. 

A Labor Saving BuaincM 
System, Enforcing Ac- 
curacy and Honesty. 



for customer, and one 
a recoid. Send [or ca 



3iil ADVERTISEMENTS—THE ALTRUiaTIC REVIEW. 

A Wonderful Discovery. 

FREWIN'S WONDERFUL HAIR RESTORER 

Is not only B most pleasant hair dressing, but effectually removes dandruff, and its continued use for a Itw 
months will restore the grayest haii to ils original color, possessing all the luxuriant qualities of youth. 

FOUR QUESTIOWS. 
pleasant Hair Tonic &nd Diesaing b * 



Are you trotibled with DandruS or Scalp Diseases of any kind 

If you are Bald, do you want a new growth of hair 

If you are Gray, do yoa want your hair restored to its original 



tiie world 
IF SO, USE FREWIK-S HAIR RESTORER. 



TESTIMOiaALS. 

a. J. M. Frewih, 604 Chamber ol Cotnciuiic nidf., Cbictpi. Jim >^ itai. 
It killed illdaDdniff andmtkHiny hiJr gnwnpLdij, Andlusa tendcDcy (Oprt- 



Da. J. M. FaBwiH, 604 Chamba o( Commerce Bids., Chlueo. Julv 1, 1891. 

DubSiic— Ihlvcuicd lhi« biHtlei of frmiVj Hair Rtilortr mi ca 
Haj 11 hu done as reprevnted, Itsroppcd all duuinifl, made my hair grow uut 
turned my fray hairlo 'at ongiiul color afaio. Ropect^lly, 

Fhed. liv. Rocns, 

Da. J.M. Fliawni, 604 CbimbcT ol Comi 

Mv Deki Sib:— Uiually iliEptical HI D the eflicacy dI the M-callei] bah lOlmr 

FrewiWs Hair FlsUrtr , and have penillcnlli- Uled the ume oighl ud 
morning ever iincK— siibotllea in all, Kiam the tirel application my hair n-airri fall' 
iai- 'niF dandtiiff disappea»d within thiee dayii, while the woDderful media] 

■Btiifflctory growth of new bair, ot a beautiful, heaJihy uid viforouE natmC' 
1 am ahbut lixly years old. Retpecthilly, 

ij* La SaJle street, Chiajo. 

Da. J. M. Fbewin, 604 Chamber of Commerce Bidg.. Chiciffo. Oct. is, iS^i. 
DeabStb:— I have only used IhiMbotiJei of your wonderJoI Hair RiiUrtr 

thai IS claimed tor it. My age is now seventy- three years. Very respectfully, 

1- A. Baines, E17, 63d Court, EDglenod. 111. 

A MEDICAL COLIBGE PRESIDEHT'S STATEMEKT. 

T>r. L. D. Roeen> A- Mr, V.. D., late piesident of the National Homeopathic Colle^, Superintendent of the B^rtist Efoapital. and 
nluroi R<»e['srlomeopalhicGuide,Klys: "Penonallyl have received woildeifui mulU InHn ^rnviWr Hair Rislartr. 1 hive 

jna qualilics not hetciofoie iindeistood hy the medical world. 1 heartily recommend it. 



PRICE, Ji PER BOTTLE; SIX BOTTLES FOR $5. 

Whec thieeornorebottle^areDTdcTedat thesame(iine,expresschareesBrepiepa[d toall points in the TT. S. and Canada. Send fcr 
Pnv>i«'iGatttU. Sen) fiee to any addiess on application n THEFKEWIM^IR RESTORER CO., 604 Chamber of Commerce 
Bldf.iChiciED. 

THE FREWm HAIR RESTORER CO., 

604 Chamber of Commerce Buildin^^ - . - CHICAGO, ILL. 



Cv:) z| POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 

CELEBRATED "^ 

"CONOVER" 

PIANOS. 




■ Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 

■ Durability. 



E^^ Scientific Construction. 
1^" Beauty. 



CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COHPANY, 



50LE FACTORS. 



The Largest Dealers la Pianos 
and Organs In the World.... 



(SECOKD FLOOR.) 



WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOHB, 

fw»«..«a™.™r™„ 315 WABASH AVENUE. 



MADAME JULIA MAYS, 

SOITE aa 

Auditorium, 

Chicago, 111. 

Has invented a 
process by which 
youth is restored 
in one trciitineiit. Wrinkles, fallen and relaxed muscles, 
all traces of age, give way to a youthful appearance 
and perfect complexion. The process is scientilic and 
endorsed by the best physicians of Chicago, to whom 
the Madame refers. Ladies who have taken treatment 
can be seen, or corresponded with, who will gladly 
acquaint ladies who are fading, of the wonderful results 
in their case. Pockmarks, Scars, Birthmarks also 
removed- 
References sent lo ladiei out of city on application. 



NO CURE, NO MUSTACHE. 

NO PAY. NO PAY. 

DANDRUFF CURED. 

I win tika Concncts to grow lulr on the bowl 
orlaoewith tbOM who can call ai mjoffloeor 
■I tbe office at taj agent*, prorlded Ibe beul Is 
not gloisv. or the twru □■ lb* Kalp not eloiea. 
WtHie the bead la Bbinr OT the pom cloewL 
^ere I* na care. Call and be aiamliMd free of 
cbuRe. I[TODCBiiiiolcall.wriMtome. StaM 
tbo Bsact coadliion ot the •calp and yoor ocov 
tMiaa. PBOF. O. BIBKHOLZ, 

Room 1011 Uooslo Tempi*, CmuOft 
Aak raar UraMlat lii>r m/ aura. 



TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THE ALTRUISTIC. 
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....THE NEXT Bia CITY.... 



IDAHO FALL5 , IDAHO. 

LOCATION.... 

700 miles east of Portland and "oo miles west of Denver. 
250 miles north of Salt Lake and 270 miles south of Helena. 
280 miles east of Boise City. Idaho, and the U. P. Railroad. 
EXPORTS.... 



100 car 


loads 


1889. 


Returns, 


$500 per car 


or 


$ 50,000 


400 " 




1890. 




500 




200,000 


1200 " 




i8qi. 


" 


500 




600,000 


3000 " 




i8g2. 


" 


500 




1,500,000 


POPULATION... 















Population in 1890, 250 people. It now claims 1,500, and before 
5 years will have 20,000. and it is to-day the best point in the 
United States to make real estate investments that will pay cer- 
tain returns and immense dividends. 



BIRD-S EYE VIEW OP IDAHO PALLS, IDAHO. 

CITY LOTS IN IDAHO FALLS.... 



No city has ever become wealthy or pro lincnt without opposition. Il is 
easy to criticise. A few years ago city lois in Chicago, Portland, Omaha. 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Denver and other cities of importance were severely 
condemned by the "wise ones." They said no one of sound mind wouIlI 
put money in town lots, in these places. But a few short years have inter- 
vened and the "wise soothsayers" f.re still as poor as church mice, and 
those who invested in city property, while it was yet cheap, are now thf; 
financial kings, milHonaires and wealthy men and women of these cities. 
History repeats itself. Again there is an opportunity. This time at Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. City lots can be purchased to day m Idaho Falls at from $50 
to S200 each, and we prophesy that in five years time they will be worth 
from ^500 to 210,000 each. The time to buy is when the opportunity 
knocks at your door. 
BAHK REFERENCES GIVEH. Addreu 

EMERSON & McCaffrey, 

pi««nKni«».Ai...u..T,c R-v,™. ^^ ChambcT of Commerce Building, Chicago, ni. 
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NEARLY 



SOLD!! 



NO BBTTBR- 



TESTIlHOKlftLS HEEDED! 



Pease Piano Co., 

316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NEW YORK. 



No. 46 Jackson Street, 
CHICAGO. 



35.000 DEATHS 



The lOLA SANITARIUM 

AJdrBM i>R.'^OEo!'^DA'LE.'*Ll." W^Moniln. 

The flmeciean Supply flssoeiation 

. (Incoiporated, 1988.) 
HSUB£K8 IN THXKTY STATES. 

It is so much cheaper to employ some one to 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAY^THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. 



WHAT PEOPLE SAT. 



CownJt Berngtorff (Berlin) : 
I think your plan a very good one. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson : 
The suggestion seems to me a good one. 

Joseph Cook: 

Your purpose, as to a magazine, is certainly 
noble. 

C, J, Peer (Londofi) : 

Indeed a most refreshing mouthful of good 
things. 

Prof, R, M, Campbell ( Winfldd, Kan,) : 

The AiiTRUTSTic Review will win anywhere 
on its own merits. 

Miss Elizabeth C, EdcUeman (Bucknell InstitiUe): 

The Altruistic Keview is to me a magazine 

of intense interest. I have read it with pleasure. 

BaUington Booth : 

I wish the new-comer long life, and much use- 
fulness in the field of American journalism. 

Rev, 0. P, Oiffordy D, D, ( Chicago) : 

I have read the Review with great interest, 
and am delighted with it. « 

Cornell University: 

Future numbers will gladly be received and 
preserved for reference. 

Pres, W. T. Stott, D.D, {Franklin College) : 

Inclosed please find $2.00 for Vol. II. Every 
number seems to be better than the last, and I 
most earnestly wish for your complete success 
in so worthy an enterprise. 

Mrs, J, W, Bradshaw (Indianapolis) : 

January number is excellent. I see great 
improvement. 

MissM, M, Osbom ( Vicksburg^ Miss,) : 

I am much pleased with your magazine and 
its purpose, and wish it success. 

M. Leon Brugman, Ph.D, (Rio de Janeiro): 

I read your Review with great interest. I 
wish you every success in your new venture. 

Rev, F, A. Noble, D,D, : 

The times have suggested the idea of an 
AxTBUiSTic Review and made it possible. It 
would seem as though the times demand the 
issuing of such a Review. 



Rev, Br, BoUon: 

Your excellent magazine Is before me. It has 
the right ring, and promises to be of real sendee 
to the busy readers of this hour. 

Bev, F. W, OunsatUus, B,D. : 

There can be no question concerning the 
worthiness of your purpose, and the nobility of 
your success. 
Rev. Br. Withrow: 

Your aim is excellent, and my good wishes are 
for your success. 
Rev. P, S, Henson^ B.B,: 

I trust your efibrt may be a pronounced suc- 
cess. It ought to be, and I am greatly pleased 
with your initial number. 

George Bana Boardman^ B.B., LL,B. : 
Be of good cheer ; you are on the right track. 

I congratulate you on the pronounced success of 

your Review. 

TT. T. Stead, founder of Review of Reviews : 
I am extremely interested in your enterprise. 

I shall be delighted to give you any help I can. 

I have read the numbers of your Review with 

great interest. 

Prof, James Bryce, M.P.: 

I have to thank you for a copy of The Altru- 
istic Review. . . . The object you have in 
view is an excellent one, and the efforts you are 
making cannot fail to do good. There must be a 
large circle of readers in sympathy with your 
aims. 
Prof. Geo, B, Bergen (Elgin) : 

The faculty and students of Elgin Academy 
greatly enjoy The Altruistic Review, which 
lies on our reading-table. 
lAbranan Iowa College : 

I have been much interested in the numbers 
of The Altruistic Review sent to this college. 
Ohio State University: 

The copies of your excellent Altruistic 
Review have been read with great interest. We 
shall be very thankful to receive it, and can 
assure you it will be well used and appreciated 
by our students. 
Ihe College of the City of New York: 

We find yours a very worthy publication. 
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Pre%, John H. Firdey^ Fh,D, (Knox College— 

Ed. Charities Review): 

May I expect you to continue to send me your 
periodical during the coming year in excbiange 
for the Charities Beview 9 Buch a favor will be 
greatly appreciated. I am the more anxious to 
make this exchange because it gives our students 
here an opportunity to see and read your peri- 
odical. 

Hev, Wtn. M, Lawrence^ D,D.: 

The principles which underlie The Altru- 
istic Beview are excellent. The copies which 
I have seen are most assuring. I have been 
much interested in flavor of the Review, and 
shall be greatly pleased at its success. It has 
manifested unusual discretion in the selecting 
of its topics, as well as its choice of those who 
write them. 

WiUiam Dean (San Diego, Col,): 

I am pleased with your motto. There has 
come to be something like Noah's flood of 
waters— a flood of books, pamphlets and papers, 
so that it requires a pilot to point out what is 
worth reading. In looking over your sample 
copy, the style seems pure enough for a sage to 
read, and simple enough for a school-boy to 
understand, and the contributors indicate that 
the articles will be worth remembering. 

Fred M Morgan, B.A, (Central University): 

I regard The Altruistic Review as a faith- 
ful herald of the dawn of a nobler brotherhood. 
I sincerely trust that you may find an answer- 
ing chord in the heart of every true American. 

Prof, J, Henry Thayer (Harvard): 

Relative to The Ai;rRUi8Tic Review, permit 
me to say that lists and summaries of the best 
current publications treating topics of general 
interest to students and thinkers have become 
well nigh a necessity, a necessity the imper- 
ativeness of which bids fair to increase rather 
than abate. 

Prof. H. B, Adams (Johns Hopkins University): 
I think so well of The Altrl^stic Review 
that I wish you would send me a bound copy of 
Vol. I., for which I will remit. . . . The spirit 
of your Review is excellent, and it cannot fail 
to accomplish great good, not only in Chicago, 
but throughout the country. 

Indianapolis News: 

It is a monthly record of whatever Is worth 
remembering. 



The Interior: 

It is well befriended, well edited, and well 
deserving. 

The Standard: 

It affords the promise of what shall fill a place 
of its own in current literature. 

Unity: 

The magazine has a good name, and cannot 
but win the approbation of the reading public. 

Indianapolis Journal: 

Its purpose is **to appeal to whatever will 
make manhood more manly and womanhood 
more womanly in their highest and broadest 
sense.'' 

The Journal of Education (London): 

It gives a digest of all standard reviews and 
magazines. 

Kansas City Gazette: 

All the features of this excellent magazine 
are distinctively original and characteristic. It 
is a publication well worth any one's subscrip- 
tion. 

Indiana Baptist: 

It is a pleasure to notice from month to month 
the steady improvement in this unique publica- 
tion. 

Beview of Reviews: 

It will attempt to '^organize the good impulses 
of the world." It prints letters breathing good 
will from Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Stead and others. 

Daily Journal (Middletovm, Pa,): 

It is composed of the best taken from the best, 
and is highly recommended by all the leading 
educators of the world. 

BockviUe Tribune: 
It is a neat and attractive publication. 

T?ie Star (Franklin, Ind.): 

The matter to be treated finds place in no 
other magazine. 

Hope Republican: 

The Ai/truistic Review for January is full 
of interest, being the best number yet issued. 

Mme, Marie Le PtHds (Paris): 

Nous avons lu vos journaux avec beaucoup 
d'interet et nous faisons les meilleurs voeux 
pour que vos efforts soient couronnes de succes. 

A, B. Chaffee, M.A,: 

The January Review is just in. It is fine. 
It grows, as wine, better with age. Permit me 

to congratulate you. 
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Now Ready— Vol. I. of 



The Altruistic Review. 

It Contains the pollouiing Character Sketches : 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, PETER COOPER, CARDINAL MANNING, 

JOHN CRERAR, CHARLES KINGSLEY, ROBERT WHITAKER M^ALL. 

Among: the Special Articles • • • 

In this volume are : Social and Educational Centers of London (I., Mansfield 
House, II., Toynbee Hall); Socialism and the American Spirit; The Case at 
Brook Farm; Hull Home; Optimism the Better Part; The Idol of German 
Spectacles; Relation of Nationalism to Internationalism, and_rEar]y_ Social 
Experiments in Indiana. 

Other Important Features • • •: 

Are: The Monthly Ronnd-up in each number, being a r^sura^ of the most 
important events; Winnowings, which gives each month the cream of the cream 
from other periodicals; Every leading event in the year, etc,, etc. 
It will be found invaluable for your library 

Sent, nicely boim(l,j»epald, *T '7C ADDRESS THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW, 

Ko TOUT aaar«aH for *, . . , W-*-'/0* 
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«• Attempt threat things lor Qod." 



«• Expect great things from Qod.*' 

THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW will from this on reach no less than 30*000 readers a month* 

Altruism means 'Mooldng out for the other fellow." Egoism looks out for self alone; 
in its fuller sense it recognizes no law; it is anarchism. 
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There Is no longer any excuse. Every boy and girl can obtain an education. If you have 
any g^t or energy you can go through college. 

The plan la meeting with such favor that our aim now is to help i,ooo young people to enter 
college In September. Shall you or one of your friends be among that number ? 

Tell your friends who long for the advantages of an education, but who have not the means. 
We will help you, your friends will help you, Providence will help you if you are in real 
earnest. We are going to help one thousand young men and women to enter college 
next September — an array of Altruistic workers who will graduate in a few years to 
devote their lives toward making the world better. Write at once and be one of the 
first hundred. Remember that 

FIVE SUBSCRIBERS ' .^ '"<X^""^r'?ilET .""^ 

Address THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW, 

1643 Monadnock Block. CHICAQO, ILL. 

THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW is indorsed by Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Professor 
James Bryce, M.P., Ex-President Harrison, Professor H. B. Adams, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, W. T. Stead, Edward Everett Hale, Ballington Booth, Joseph Cook, 
Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., L.L.D., Rev. Drs. Henson, Noble, Withrow, Thomas, 
Gunsaulus, etc. 

THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. In everything it points to 
higher ideals. Send for sample copy and begin work at once. 
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I t is a Publication Especially Adapted t o All Classes. 




It records from month to month those things which are worth remembering. No man c^,n 
read everything. Every month sees a flood of new printed matter; through it all may be 
found gems and bits of good things, but some people must devote their time to weeding out 
the trash, else we lose most of what we seek — the best in literature. 

The Review is beautifully illustrated with photogravures of great men. School-teachers 
use the "character sketches" in their school work; ministers find material for their sermons; 
business men find food for thought, and the young find in it much that inspires and encour- 
ages them to higher ideals. 

Bach number contains the Monthly Round-up (a r^sum^ of all the notable happenings 
during thejmonth), a Character Sketch (of some great and good man), the Cream of Other 
Reviews and Magazines, the Best from All the Weeklies, Every Important Event of the Year,. 
Able Contributions on Movements for Good, Stories in a Nutshell, etc., etc. Its circulation is 
world-wide. 

It Is the onJy magazine devoted to organizing and tabulating 

the good impulses of the world. 

In everything it points to higher ideals, and appeals to the best in manhood and womanhood. 
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THE MONTITLT ROUND-UP. 



MACHINE MADE? 

Mere machines we are, most of us. Made 
up of potentialities, yet we live and die, scarce 
dreaming of the possibilities within us. We 
talk loudly sometimes of individualism. 
We speak grandiloquently of our liberty. 
Politicians laud forensically our glorious 
institutions. And yet much of the person- 
nel of these "glorious institutions" are even 
worse than sounding brass or tinkling cym- 
bals. Are We as a people growing more 
and more mechanical? Is there anything 
in our systems of education that tends to 
cook originality? We leave the question 
an open one. We know that here and there 
a master mind— a governing mind arises, 
and as he walks among men, he presses the 
button, we do the rest. 

I sometimes fancy that most of us have 
now and then intuitions that we are play- 
ing a mechanical role during the period of 
our natural existence. I recall a remark 
made to me by one who was considered an 
exemplary father and husband. He had 
been successful in business and was giving 
his children the advantages of a good educa- 
tion. " I am growing tired," he said, "of 
living simply to turn over so many thousand 
dollars a year for our family expenses. I 
somehow feel that I was made for better 
things." 

No doubt many a clergyman says in his 
heart, "I am tired of dodging those facts 
which may make indignant some of the mem- 



bers of my congregation, but what am I to 
do? I must live, and I must provide for my 
family." So society, our environments of 
every sort tend to restrict us and make us 
automatic. 

There is something in the hearts of most 
men which resents this, but the effort to 
reach and maintain some false standard of 
social life binds many as effectually and 
makes them as helpless as the not always 
less deadlier habits of drink or opium. Oh, 
for some altruria where men will seek the 
realization of some loftier ideals than those 
which dollars bring! The struggle for 
bread no doubt ofttimes crushes out the 
best that is in man; but it quite as often 
brings out the better qualities. It is only 
when a man attempts to attain the plane 
of a certain money ideal that he falls far 
below the best that is in him. 

A TEBBOE TO VICE. 

Dr. Parkhurst, in New York, is changing 
a good many things in that city. He car- 
ries on his Christianizing influences in a 
strictly and purely business-like way. His 
name has become a terror to the hosts of 
evil. Dr. Parkhurst is not attempting to 
have new laws passed. His efforts are 
being expended in bringing about the 
enforcement of laws which already exist. 
Young people do not dream that there are 
existing laws against almost every sort of 
vice, but that these are openly violated and 
our officials wink at it. What we want is 
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an awakening of public conscience that 
will demand from officials, from congress- 
men down, a report of their stewardship. 
Another thing, we need a systematic public 
department in every center of population, 
which will be to the morals and religious 
phases of our community what the fire 
department is to the city. Could the for- 
mer be admitted to be of lesser importance 
to humanity? As Mr. Stead says, a civic 
federation or something of that sort. Such 
an organization would crush out an evil as 
the fire department puts out a fire. 

AN Iin^OIGE OF ONE BBANCH OF THE DEYIL^S 

BUSINESS. 

One may judge something of the deviPs 
activity from the evil thoughts and temp- 
tations which he constantly thrusts upon 
us. He probably receives more recruits 
from the drink ranks than any other. He 
guards this avenue jealously and zealously. 
Some of his pet arguments are those in 
favor of moderate drinking, the harmless- 
ness of beer as a beverage, the silliness of 
protesting against ^'home-made wines^^ and 
hard cider. He evidently favors the use of 
fermented wine in churches, hoping to 
catch some reformed brother in whom the 
taste is not wholly dead, but slumbering it 
may be, to be aroused by one sip from the 
wine-cup. But let us glance at something 
of his work in this department of his busi- 
ness during the past year. In 1893 there 
were about one quarter of a million of his 
lieutenants selling liquors. From govern- 
ment reports, which do not include home- 
made wines or moonshiners^ products, some 
1,171,000,000 gallons were withdrawn for 
consumption in the United States. This 
gives the startling average of about nine- 
teen gallons for every man, woman and 
child in the whole country. But many, 
possibly one third of our population (includ- 
ing children) do not drink. This leaves 



for those who do an average of about one 
barrel each per year. 

Our Christian government collected $127,- 
250,000 from revenues on this part of the 
Jevil's business. There are no records, 
unfortunately, to show what the results of 
all this drink has cost the country. It is 
safe to say the government has lost in the 
deal. Tou can^t bargain with the devil 
without getting the worst of it, even if it 
is Uncle Sam himself who makes the dicker. 
Christ recognized this fact and peremptorily 
said: "Get thee behind Me, Satan.^^ 

Oh, that we as a people could realize 
what we might become if we would only 
say, and mean it, "Get thee behind me, 
Satan." 

More saloons than ministers! One hun- 
dred thousand more than there are Sunday- 
schools! Have you done and are you doing 
all that you can to make the world better? 
Let every young man learn to shun the 
saloon as the very gateway of hell itself. 
Our hope, as Mr. Armour so often says, lies 
in the way we train the young. 

THE DISPEN8ABY LAW IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Governor Tillman in South Carolina has 
had trouble in enforcing the Dispensary 
law. There has without doubt been much 
liquor smuggled into the state. Some of 
this, it seems, has been sold from private 
houses. The officers of the law were 
accordingly instructed to search such private 
houses as were suspected of harboring con- 
traband goods. 

A conflict arose at Darlington, South Caro- 
lina, March 28th. Some of the militia refused 
to obey the governor's orders, and the whole 
matter has attracted the attention of the 
nation at large. All outside of that state, 
at least, have been interested in the results 
of the law giving over to the state the sale 
of all liquors. Some have hoped much 
from it, as it would be a difficult matter to 
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make things worse than they were or worse 
than they are in almost every state. The 
gOYemor gives evidence of being a man 
who is true to the ofBce of servant of the 
people in carrying forward the enforce- 
ment of the laws. 

CONGBESSMEK AGAIK. 

The puppets — ^they are mostly puppets at 
Washington — have been giving us another 
example, of their attempts to carry forward 
their personal will, without regard for the 
wishes of the people. Speaker Crisp dis- 
counts ex-Gzar Reed as an autocrat. When 
will these manikins develop into any sort of 
respectable manhood ? Gentlemen ( if I may 
so distort the meaning of the word that it may 
include some of our members of Congress), 
come, be statesmen. Put away childish 
things. The eyes of a great nation are upon 
you. Does there not remain some sprout of 
true patriotism ? The people plead with you 
that you be strong, manly, true and brave. 
Let those among you who put the people^s 
and a national destiny before any consid- 
eration of self, stand out; we will count 
you and engrave your names on tablets of 
stone, and say to future generations, these 
few at least were true to their better im- 
pulses, true to their homes and true to the 
ideal of their country during the closing 
years of the nineteenth century. 

We search for such men as we would for 
the rarest jewel, ^nd when we have found 
them the future shall know that they did 
not live in vain. 

THE RIOT IK PENNSYLVANIA. 

Another riot among miners has occurred 
in Pennsylvania. Nine lives were sacrificed. 
Men seem to go mad on these occasions. 
Chief Engineer Paddock, of the Frick com- 
pany, was brutally murdered. Then he 
was taken and his head crushed with stones. 
The thoughtful man sees something more 
than a simple riot with a loss of nine lives. 



These things have been occurring in our 
country for over twenty years. They are 
but indications of smoldering discontent 
against what I may call the individual self- 
ishness of the American people, due largely 
to the craving for money and the fancied 
advantages it will bring. I believe there 
are many who, if they had the power, 
would barter their own souls for money. Is 
it not time to preach a crusade, not against 
money, but against the use of it and the 
false ideas which cluster about great pos- 
sessions? 

ooxby's army. 

Coxey and his "Army of the Common- 
weal" are marching on — to what? The 
leaders seem to have sensible ideas about 
some things, but no one has yet given a 
very plausible excuse for this long march. 
The claims which they wish to present to 
Congress may be good enough, but most 
congressmen are too busy with their own 
little selfish aims and ambitions to pay 
much consideration to the wishes of their 
constituents at home, so Coxey and his 
forces will probably awaken nothing more 
than mere idle curiosity. If this army 
could do something to stimulate right feel- 
ings of patriotism among congressmen, they 
would accomplish a good work; but the 
army is not made out of the right sort of 
stufE for such an undertaking. 

BRECKINRIDGE — THE COWARD. 

For nine years the devil has been patting 
lovingly on the back the Honorable W. C. P. 
Breckinridge, congressman from Kentucky. 
For the devil loves the hypocrite, and in this 
case his lieutenant occupied a position that 
gave him much prestige. Breckinridge was 
an honorable man — the coward. He passed 
as one of Christ^s. He lectured before ladies^ 
schools, exhorting to purity and extolling 
virtue — a living lie to his own precepts. He 
made addresses before the Y. M. C. A. and 
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the Presbytery; he was the silver-tongued 
orator, the pride of Kentucky, but all the 
time he was too vile to be accepted among 
decent people, and he knew it. He has out- 
raged the home, the one center from which 
all good and pure influences should spring. 
And yet Mr. Breckinridge was an hcnorable 
man. He ruined the life of a young school- 
girl, and kept on in his nefarious work 
through nine long years, and then tells 
us it was not his fault. Mr. Breckinridge is 
a coward on his own evidence. According 
to his own admissions he lived a lie. From 
that memorable day in Cincinnati he has 
never been an honorable man. His attempts 
to throw all the blame on the shoulders 
of a girl not then out of her teens, while he, 
a middle-aged man, was conversant with the 
world, only give greater evidence as to 

the low state of depravity which he has 
reached. They that are in nigh places have 
the more power, and in the same proportion 
are they to blame. There are no exten- 
uating circumstances. Not since the English 
people learned the secret of Pamell's similar 
acts, the publication of which killed him 
publicly — ^and probably shortened his life — 
have the English-speaking people had such 
a record of crime and duplicity unfolded. 
The eyes of the world are upon us. Shall 
we recognize such a man in public life as 
the representative of a constituency of the 
American people ? 

By all the sweet ties of home, by all the 
virtues which go to make up the jewels of 
the crown of womanhood, let the national 
conscience speak out as a timely warning. 
Let him be retired at once to private life, 
where he may have opportunity to do pen- 
ance. May the sacred love of our own 
mothers and sisters lead us to speak out 
with no uncertain sound. His crimes smell 
to heaven. There is no place for such as 
he in our national life. 

LOUIS KOSSUTH. 

The past month (March 20) Louis Kos- 
suth, bom in 1802, died in Turin, Italy. 
Few men of the far East of the European 



continent are known to any extent in thier 
country. But Kossuth^s was a household 
name. The Americans loved, honored and 
esteemed above most men the Hungarian 
patriot who came so prominently before 
the world during those exciting years from 
1848-49. He was the champion of liberty 
in the East, an orator whose invectives were 
passionate and powerful, and whose organ- 
izing ability was of the highest type. He 
was in advance of his people. Uis hopes 
are being realized in his native land, but 
not as he had wished. He was in religion a 
Lutheran of the Augsburgian Evangelical 
Confession. 

The following, written to the New York 
Independent^ shows something of the spirit 
of the man: 

**Ala8, that autonomy in church and school 
is crushed under the iron rule of the Jesuitical 
Hapsburgs, reinstated to power by Russian 
bayonets. But it is and will remain alive,, 
indomitable in the conscience of individuals, 
and so may God bless us, as we shall neither cease 
nor rest tili we have reintegrated the collective 
personality of our nation to tne inalienable right 
of freedom and autonomy, religious, civil and 
political. 

• *0h , country of my birth, how I love thee! My 
nation, how proud I am of thee! The more I 
have seen the world, the more I love and esteem 
the people of my native land. . . . ' . There- 
is no family nobler than that of man, equal in 
destiny, duties and national rights, and to do 
one's duty is no matter for pride. My pride is 
to he a Hungarian. I say pride, sir, oecause I 
know of no people like nune, though I have 
seen many of them. I know of bigotry, fanat- 
icism, intolerance, exclusiveness or indinerenoe 
in other countries, but I know of no nation butr 
the Hungarian, the essential character of which 
is respect for the freedom of conscience unbiased 
by any partial consideration. I know of na 
nation, tnesocialcharacter of which is formed 
to an eauiJ degree by this rule: ^Don't pretend 
to stana up between God and my conscience. 
Adore Him as thy conscience advise thee, I will 
support thy right to do so; support in our dog- 
mas interfere with our fraternal affections and 
social regards.' Such is my nation, sir. . . . 
Such is the people of my native land, sir. Show 
me another alike on earth! Bear with me for 
having dwelt on this so long. You may imagine 
how I love thi8 my people. You may guess the 
pang I must feel at knowing this my down- 
trodden, oppressed; you may g^ess what. to a 
Hungarian ft must be to be an exile, and you 
will not grudge to the exile the consolation of 
exulting in the merits and the worth, not of 
himself, but of his people." 
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Mr. William T. Stead's recent trip to 
America^ and the publication of his book, 
*' If Christ Came to Chicago?" has made his 
name familiar to all. His publishers have 
l>een thus far, with all their extensive facil- 
ities, wholly unable to send out books fast 
enough to supply the demand. While 
many of us have known something of his 
^work during the last nine years, a sketch 
of his life and labors up to the present will 
be appreciated by our readers. 

It was nearly five-and-thirty years ago, in 
the grimy little town of Howdon-on-Tyne — 
it was on "ballast-hill" — the playground 
of its children — that a boy of twelve years 
felled to the ground a boy who had gone to 
look at a girl who had turned aside to tie up 
her garter. 

The boy has since become the author of 
"The Maiden Tribute of Modem Babylon," 
and numerous other works, including his 
latest, "If Christ Came to Chicago?" in all 
of which he has not ceased to be faithful to 
his boyish idea of the sacredness of the 
modesty and virtue of girlhood and woman- 
hood. From its room in the Pall Mall 
Gazette offices, the same arm dealt its man- 
hood's blow at the whole herd of the "forni- 
cators, adulterers and whoremongers" of 
the land; and from the smoke-rooms of the 
clubs, and even from some in the offices of 
Whitehall, has been heard the magnified 
howl of the dirty-minded Howdon boy. 

And passers-by that day did not give 
themselves time to understand, and said, 
" You should not fight." And cynical com- 
panions laughed at the little fooPs rage; 



what were girls made for? But despite 
hii critics, the young Howdon knight 
understood, somehow, that to champion 
chastity was right; if the world would not 
help girls to wear it, he would. 

Let us peep into the home, in which this 
chivalrous lad was born. It was a home where 
every maxim was noble, every bit of joy 
was pure, and all life was lived with God; 
and a happier home the land did not con- 
tain. I love to peep through the window 
of that grimy little house in the barren 
street of Howdon, and to see the talkative, 
impulsive child taking turns with his sister 
at the rocking-horse which his Puritan 
father had made, in a room where they could 
hardly move, for a little bed was there where 
one of them slept at night; and. their 
father's book-shelves and table were there, 
for there was no play-room, so he had given 
up part of his study for their games. There 
he sits preparing his sermons, looking off to 
smile at his children's fun, or to settle a 
dispute. To them he was a child, only 
many years older than themselves, and their 
games just as much as sermons seemed to 
belong to a minister and to God. He wsis 
their best friend, and always dear to them. 
It was he who made their toys, played with 
them, too k walks with_jbhem, told them 
stories, and was full of manly tenderness to 
their young ways; and he did it all (as he 
preached on Sunday) that he might keep 
his children in the way to heaven. Strange 
virtues ripen rapidly in a home like this. 

First thing in the morning, whilst still in 
his little study-bed, he would hear his father's 
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firm, kind voice correcting his errors as he 
went through his daily spelling lesson; and 
however he might dislike this, he knew well 
it was love that was requiring it, for the 
best of his companions was his father. 

When breakfast was over, he knelt at 
family prayer; he quite understood that it 
was a whole-hearted sympathy with all his 
boy life, its joys as well as its weaknesses 
and dangers, which was speaking to God for 
him, and there were no set phrases to listen 
to, only family wants were said. God may 
care for rolling periods, but children do not. 

When breakfast was over, the companion 
of his romps and maker of his rocking- 
horse taught him his Latin and history — 
him and his sister together. He never 
wanted to be disobedient, but at times his 
keenly realistic fancy made ruin of his 
father's " time-table," which was as method- 
ically drawn out for daily subjects of 
instruction as if it were the time-table of a 
public school. He was an attentive scholar, 
but the reading about wicked deeds men 
had done made him angry. In forgetful- 
ness of all school order, he would declaim 
and break into tears. " I wish God would 
give me a big whip, that I could go around 
the world and whip the wicked out of it," 
he broke out, when his slender, quivering 
frame could stand the reading of the story 
of some iniquity no longer; and he rushed 
away to cry. 

In the little class in that minister's study 
and child's play-room, at Howdon, where 
were only two competitors — himself and his 
sister, and the seat on the teacher's knee 
served as top and prize — life really began for 
him. 

He was a good little scholar, and never 
gave any trouble from badness; yet his 
father could not but wonder where his ten- 
der, passionate spirit would carry him. He 
looked at things with such human eyes, and 



saw so much that rosier-cheeked children 
could not see. His limbs were spare; his 
blue eyes were lighted with a look which 
made him loved, especially of women and 
girls. One idea was always haunting him: 
there was God, and the world's sorrows be- 
wildered him, and he drew himself to God, 
and in his childish way was happy. Some 
laughed, and said he was moon-stricken; 
and others called him a little child of 
heaven. 

Something of the mother's spirit may be 
caught in the closing lines of an address in 
verse to a grandson, where she counsels him 
to various virtues, and closes with the call 
to cultivate — 

^^liove that endures and hopes and prays, 
And gathers strength, and brooks delays, 
And lives, and does the right.'' 

Yet much as she loved right-doing, she 
was a mother, and with all the force of her 
tender nature she loved her flesh-and-blood 
boy, and it grieved her very soul that by 
right-doing he was so misunderstood by the 
every-day boys who paced the streets of 
Howdon. 

Next after his father as playmate, he 
looked for those with whom nobody else 
would play. He would go a holidaying with a 
cripple who could not climb, and play at 
marbles with a beggar, and give him half 
his dinner. "Let me try," he would say to 
anybody he saw vainly struggling with a 
difficulty, though they were twice his size 
and strength. 

He was considered quite silly in his tear- 
ful horror of the wickedness of "pulling" 
birds' nests; the sorrow of the little woman- 
bird quite broke his heart, and he did not 
conceal it, and wondered if it would be 
wicked to kill the boys who "pulled" them. 
The boys did not see it, thought him a 
lunatic, and laughed at him. 

His mother had but one main plea, that 
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he would try to "avoid the appearance of 
evil/^ It was constant. 

"I cannot, mother," was his one reply. 

Her own beautiful heart had always faith 
in him. It was at her knee that he uncon- 
sciously formed his boyish, heroic disdain of 
appearances, and love of realities, and when 
she died, life seemed more sacred and pre- 
cious, because he might now write a book, 
showing the power which comes down out 
of mothers and drives destiny into their 
sons. 

The consequences of his disregard of 
appearances brought bitter tears to her eyes; 
not that it was wickedly done, but that he 
himself suffered such wrongs by it. True, 
generous, pure, forgiving, he was utterly 
unworldly-wise, and was pious in ways that 
" did not become his years." 

Her last words to him were full of tender- 
ness for his tenderness. She knew his keen 
sensitiyeness at grieving her while she lived 
— how would the tears flow when he remem- 
bered the little inevitable pains he had 
given, and she was gone ! " Now, I want you 
to promise me never to think of any pains 
you may have given me," she said. 

"I'll try, mother," he replied. 

"I did not tell you to try, but do it." 

"He seems to have had what I count now 
as a sort of beautiful craze," said one who 
had been a boy companion of his. "No- 
body in Howdon wonders that William 
Stead has done strange things," he contin- 
ued, "but they would all wonder if he ever 
did what was ungenerous and unkind." 

He has taken his own road in life, but he has 
never lost the beautiful unselfishness which 
seemed to his more worldly-minded boy 
comrades a craze, and made him the half 
misery, half pride of his native little town 
— as those well know who have the pleasure 
of his acquaintance to-day. 

In spite of occasional passionate out- 



bursts of his generous youthful wrath, he 
and his sister had their quiet hours of honest 
plodding at their Latin, arithmetic and Bible 
lesson; and all their work was solidly and 
thoroughly done from breakfast-time till 
the neighboring workmen^s bell went at 
noon. Then the father might be seen, his 
children running along by his side, going 
through the streets black with soot, 
beneath skies veiled with the smoke of the 
furnaces where the busy and hardy people 
of the town earned their living, to find 
pleasure and contentment in a walk through 
a lane between blackened stumps of hedges, 
or along a foot-path by the Tyne, talking 
among themselves about men of the past, 
or the ships that went to and fro along the 
river with merchandise, and the countries to 
which they belonged, and the God who was 
over all. And the children grew to think 
their father was the wisest and cleverest 
being next to God. 

Whatever was the opinion of the town 
upon the growing boy, he was the hero of 
his home. 

"I cannot tell you how I love your 
brother," one of his London literary friends 
said to the sister who had shared these 
home classes and walks with him. The 
friend and he had just returned from the 
Bow Street police court, where he had been 
committed to take his trial on technical 
charges, which might land him in penal 
servitude. 

"Then you will not wonder at my love for 
him," she said, looking at him with sweet 
sisterly pride, as if to-morrow he was to be 
crowned king, "knowing him as well and 
as long as I have done." 

No pity of him was in her look, nor was 
there superb disdain of his accusers, only 
womanly conteiitment,8ati8faction an^d joy 
Happy is the brother who, in the midst of a 
misguided national howl, still enjoyed the 
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exquisite homage of the sister who learned 
her Latin grammar with him, and who 
through all the following years has known 
his secret heart. 

As a mere child, he was never only the 
son of a family; he was what the Bible 
means by a son of man, and could not rest 
in anything for himself; the life and needs 
of others were incessantly growing upon 
him. At a very early age, he delighted the 
Band of Hope by telling it the tales he had 
heard, and to-day its grown-up members can 
still hear the grinding, grinding of the mill 
at the bottom of the sea, which made the 
sea so salt, of which he told them then. 

He loitered wherever things went wrong, 
in Howdon or a thousand miles or years 
away; and the heroes of the right who 
threw themselves against wrong, hip and 
thigh, were persons more real and glorious 
to him than the folks about him, and served 
him as companions when in the Howdon 
fields, or in his chamber alone; and he grew 
to believe that God was not dead, that this 
world was His, and He still inspired people; 
and in the crude and irregular way of a boy 
he tried to live his convictions. 

In his early teens he began to teach in 
the Sunday-school, and made a cricket club 
a branch of his Sunday class, and a recre- 
ation ground a part of his religion. Even 
a joint-stock garden, a club and reading- 
room, where lads might learn to look after 
their affairs, were all branches of his young 
idea of Christianity. He became the center 
of a Mutual Improvement Society, and in all 
sorts of miniature, boyish ways sought to 
realize the social religion which, in his now 
famous manhood, he has so often sought to 
teach to the world. 

His Sunday time-table was: 9:15 to 
10:15, Sunday-school ch'ss; 10:30 to 12:00, 
morning service; 1:15 to 3:15, Sunday- 
school class; 3:15 to 3:45, minister's Bible- 



class; 5:00 to 6:00, a cottage meeting; 6:00 
to 7:30, evening service; 7:30 to 8:00, 
meeting for prayer on the day's work. 

His first place was at a merchant's desk, 
in Newca-tle, where, pen in hand, he wrote 
the invoices for timber, wine and spirits, 
Russian leather, ship insurances and broker- 
age, and the correspondence of a Russian 
consul. At the noon hour he took the half 
of a three-penny loaf and a cold chop he 
daily brought in his mother's parcel, read 
Scott, Spurgeon and the Bible, and grew to 
hate greed of gold. Were not men brothers? 
And he read the daily papers. And there 
were things said in them which seemed to 
him the seeds of all the blunders, sorrows 
and crimes of mankind, and he took his 
ledger pen to expose and set right. And 
the editor of the paper he sent his writings 
to came to fetch him, and though he looked 
hard at him when he saw how young he 
was, and even how unclerk-like (for the one 
thing he has never even yet thought of is 
his personal appearance), when he returned 
the last time, the youth went with him and 
took his place in the office of the Northern 
Echo^ and joined the stafE of our English 
journalists; and the destiny of his life 
began. 

Here he at once lifted up his young 
authoritative voice against the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, and long-sickened hopes of 
noble women began to flutter around him. 
He boldly charged the legislators with forg- 
ing fetters and chains which bound girls in 
a worse than negro slavery for lustful men. 
Writing of that woman who has always 
seemed to him so good, whose brow shone, 
to his youth, like the jeweled crown of a 
queen, he said (April 3, 1876): — 

** Mrs. Butler's is not a * thunder-trump,' but 
her still, small voice has roused the slumbering 
conscience of Christian Europe to a recognition 
of its duty to morality and to women. As yet, 
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however, we but see the beginnings. What will 
the end be? We know not yet, for the end is 
far off; but this we know, that now, as ever, it 
is true— 

'' ' small beginnings, years great and strong, 
Based on a faitliful heart and weariless brain, 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Te earn the crown, and wear it not in vain !' " 

"As yet, however, we see but the begin- 
nings." How, in the light of events, do 
these words sound like a prophecy! He 
holds the same opinion to-day. 

The leading news-agents boycotted his 
paper at the time of the publication of the 
*' Maiden Tribute;" the public officials pros- 
ecuted him for what they well knew was 
not wickedly done — this was but the begin- 
ning of a strife, a great and horrible strife, 
in which somebody must get the worst of it. 
And he undertook to lead it. He did it like 
a man, counting the cost. For so many 
long years had fornicators been largely left 
to certain paths for their vile will, that the 
man who dared to forbid them, and passed 
laws to punish them, had to count with 
them all; and their name was Legion. 

And there was strife, and hubbub, and 
litigation! 

The child heart which, as it went its way 
through the fields, grieved at the sight of a 
*^pulled " bird's nest, grew to feel a young 
man's woe over dishonored woman. Faith- 
ful in little, he was faithful in much. "I 
want to write a novel on prostitution," he 
wrote, in 1877. "I see more clearly than 
€ver before that the moral sense of the 
nation is the measure of its power, and all 
that lowers its morality saps its empire. I 
must be a preacher of righteousness if I 
would do my country any service." 

In July of the same year he wrote: — 

"The movement for the repeal of the Con- 
tagious Diseases Acts has come to serve the 
useful purpose of a test of the sincerity of 
current Liberalism. A little reflection will 



convince any unprejudiced person that few 
questions go down so deeply to the roots of 
Liberalism as does this. The system introduced 
by these Acts is virtually one of slavery, and 
this slavery is Justified on principles, and 
enforced by methods, utterly inconsistent either 
with Liberalism or Christianity. Mazzini was 
accustomed to observe that, although the upper 
classes thought the subject one of trifling 
importance, he regarded it as inseparably linked 
with the gravest problems that weigh upon 
society at the present day.'* 

It was as a Liberal he fell upon the forni- 
cator; a Liberal who valued the humblest 
daughter of the poor as highly as others 
valued the daughter of the rich. The man 
who dishonors her, he holds, is not a 
Liberal. Soldiers, it is said, are a national 
necessity; the true Liberal will, therefore, 
send his sons to the battle, and all classes 
lie among the dead. If harlots are a 
national necessity, the true Liberal will also 
send them from walking amongst the mar- 
bles and fountains of his mansion, if he be 
a prince, or his one-roomed cottage if he be 
only a laborer. In every matter of sacri- 
fice to true national necessity, '* No Respect 
of Persons" is the Liberal creed. To the 
wealthy it is a fool's creed, and to the 
flunkey of every grade a creed impure; but 
it is the creed of rightousness and of -God, 
and proves the necessity theory of harlots 
a lie, and a blasphemy, and a sin against the 
Holy Ghost; at all events, to this impeach- 
ment young William Stead had already 
yielded up his soul. 

In August, 1880, he expressed himself in 
the following remarkable sentence, written 
while he was yet sitting in the Darlington 
office of the Northern Echo: — 

'^ I have had a curious impulse in the direction 
of London by the revival (from reading last 
Saturday's Shield^ and the memorial to the 
foreign ofl3ce about the export of English girls 
for state regulated prostitution in Brussels) of a 
sense of the burden which was imposed upon 
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me to write an 'Uncle Tom's Cabin' on the 
slavery of Europe. The burden is greater than 
I can bear. But if it is ultimately to be laid 
upon my back, God will strengthen me for it. 
If I have to write it, I shall have to plunge in 
the depths of social hell ; and that is impossible 
outside a great city. It needs an incentive to 
go away." 

A new flush of hope spread over the mor- 
alists of the northern part of our island 
with the new editor of its now leading paper. 

^^I do not take the credit of making 
him,^^ said the eminent proprietor of that 
journal; "I found him made. My only 
credit is that I found him.^^ 

In his new sphere he was a Liberal to 
which the country supplied no parallel. 
He hated all meaner reasons and smaller 
causes than the simple obvious and national 
good of his fellow-man. Famous at once 
for a brilliant and nervous style, he became, 
beyond all comparison, the most remarkable 
journalist for the extent and accuracy of his 
knowledge. 

In the great Eastern struggle of 1876, 
the little "yellow half -penny paper," as it 
was called by those who prided themselves 
on the whiteness and price of their sheets, 
found its way into the offices of cabinet 
ministers, and lent its aid to the most 
anxious debates of Parliament, and roused 
England against the Turk in Bulgaria. 

"Of his articles on this topic, Mr. Glad- 
stone wrote in September: "I have read 
them with much admiration of the high 
public spirit as well as the ability with 
which they are written." 

At the dissolution under Lord Beacons- 
field, in virtue of his faith in God and his 
country-men, he upbraided the London 
papers as soulless, untrue, and misleading 
in their ideas of a Beaconsfield victory, and 
confidently predicted, and contributed to, 
the grand electoral victory which at the 
polling was won. 



Writing to Mr. Stead, referring to his 
paper at this crisis, Mr. Gladstone says: ''I 
wish that our whole press was distinguished 
equally with it for justice, heartiness and 
ability." 

"He made a good thing out of it," said 
the men who, having themselves an eye to 
the main chance, imagine everybody else to 
have the same. Yet he did make a good 
thing out of it; he became one of the most 
powerful journalists in the land, and had 
proportionate chances of good. 

But it was because he had kept a manly 
cleanliness of heart, so rare amongst news- 
paper men, that he took the view he did. 
It was because the idea of outrage on 
Bulgarian woman, the form of his own 
mother, with long hair like hers, and 
feelings, and fountains of tears, was so 
unspeakably horrible to him, that England 
raised him to his extraordinary position and 
turned from the proud professionalists of 
the metropolis, and heeded a man, a true 
man, on a "half -penny provincial journal." 

"Tell that good man, Stead, to get on 
with his work," said Thomas Garlyle. That 
name of Garlyle^s was the explanation of 
it all. 

It was the old prophetic "hatred of 
iniquity" which made him the unerring 
guide of his country in that terrible time. 
Yet he was only twenty-nine years of age, 
wearing a not very tidy scarf at his throat, 
and not knowing exactly which way his 
hair was brushed. 

Whilst negotiations for his going to the 
Pall Mall Gazette were pending, writing to 
Mr. John Morley, who wished to understand 
a phrase he had used as to "the prophetic 
office" of the journalist, he said: — 

"My idea of 'prophetic Journalism' is fliat 
any man who has to guide the opinions of other 
men ought ever to have before his eyes the fftCt 
that right is right, and wrong is wrong; and 
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that any man or nation who acts wilfully, as if 
it were not binding upon him to do right, has 
nothing before him but a terrible looking 
forward to of Judgment to come, certainly in 
ibis life, possibly in that which is to come.'' 

In 1880 he was inyited to join Mr. John 
Morley in the conduct of the Pall McM 
Gazette. He had no love of London; but 
his hesitancy was overcome principally by 
the advice of Canon Liddon and Dean 
Church. He accepted the invitation, but 
resolved never to enter the misleading club 
atmosphere which makes London papers so 
tranquilly heartless and hopeless; he would 
pass his life with his associates at his office, 
and with wife and children at his home. 

Perhaps never did church dignitaries 
tender advice which resulted in such bless- 
ings to the girlhood of our poor; for it has 
been Mr. Stead^s strong hand that has 
dragged to light the secret ways by which 
they have been led to ruin in which there 
was no sort of hope; and without the com- 
manding influence of the position he was 
thus induced to accept, their ruin must have 
gone on, and an ignorant public would not 
have forbidden. 

As for other services the former editor of 
the Pall Mall Croaette has rendered, or may 
render, to the nation^s peace and honor, 
there is none like this! He may crowd the 
seas with iron-clads, and equip for the field 
never such an army of men, yet it will be 
by the safeguards he has created for the 
simplicity and virtue of his land that his 
name shall be known when the armored 
ships are sunk and the drilled men are dust. 

When he went to London the gos- 
sips of theaters and clubs and ^^ Society ,^^ 
who would have made his acquaintance, 
could not; they could not even get a 
glimpse of him, he was so retiring. He 
went from his home to the office, wrote, 
and then slipped oft away home again. He 



was too much of what the scribbler in The 
World bravely called a bishop who takes Mr. 
Stead^s puritanical view of morals even for 
religious people, a "Pecksniff in excelsis;^^ 
he went to take his children out into the 
lanes, or to look into history with them. 

His one desire has been to get at the 
people. He has no faith in professional 
statesmen or party politicians, or newspaper 
writers or clubs. He believes in the 
tribunal to which the mountain-bom man 
of Palestine appealed, who said, "Ye ought 
to judge in yourselves:" the common peo- 
ple's heart. It is fullest of natural 
simplicities, and, therefore, instinctively 
truer to truth and Ood. 

" *A11 that has been majestical, 
In life or death, since time began, 
Is native in the simple heart of all— 
The angel heart of man.' " 

It was to this deep, latent soul of the 
people he ultimately addressed his "Maiden 
Tribute," the most religious tribunal of the 
land. In 1870 he said: — 

" During the performance of one of the grand 
masterpieces of our grandest musicians, when 
discords themselves, mingling, seem harmonies, 
and the tangled confusion of a hundred instru- 
ments, united in one overpowering burst of 
melody, responsive to the stroke of the con- 
ductor, it is often very difficult to discern, amid 
the wild luxurlancy of the sound, the various 
parts taken by each instrument. To the per- 
formers it is otherwise. Each occupied with his 
own instrument can scarcely form any idea of 
the multitudinous majesty of the blending 
whole. In the orchestra of the Universe, in 
which every mortal being is a performer, we 
often fail to recognize the tendency or appre- 
ciate the beauty of the music upon which we 
are engaged. The performance of that orchestra 
is the history of the world, evolved with won- 
drous harmony from millions of distinct and 
contending souls by the Buler of all. Amid the 
tumult of chords, and the overpowering majesty 
of some bars where the battle tread of nations 
mingles with the roaring artillery, with the 
bursting shell, and with the wailing pathos of 
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the widow ^B cry, we are often at a loss to dis- 
criminate rightly the relative importance of the 
events of our time, or to perceive with what ten- 
tendency they unite with the ever-varying music 
of the centuries. Yet, in the midst of the thick, 
crowding notes of hattle and of revolution, 
of peace and of purity, we think we can dimly? 
'as through a glass darkly,' discern the most 
powerful tendency of our age. Democracy — 
the symbol of the death of a worn-out world, 
and the rising of a new social era, the faith of 
the coming century — is, we believe, destined to 
be universally triumphant. All events tend 
that way. The landmarks of our history are but 
the records of its progress; like the tide, the 
wave may for a moment recede, but the out- 
ward motion is irresistible. '' 

In spite of scoffing priests and leering 
skeptics, he held that Christianity itself 
will be revived by the democracy. Not 
from the religionist, so-called, but from the 
manifold activities of the common people 
has he from the first expected to hail the 
coming communion of man. 

And it is co]:^ing. 

Working at his journalistic work; divid- 
ing his time between that and life with his 
children at home; keeping an unstained 
faith in purity and the instincts of the 
people; ever looking closely to the duty of 
the day — ^at length it came to be the duty 
to the nation^s saddest outcasts. 

It was in the spring of 1885 that facts 
were brought to his knowledge, of which 
hitherto he had known nothing; a real 
trade had sprung up in English maidens. 

He heard earnest men like Benjamin 
Scott, the city chamberlain; and women 
like EUice Hopkins and Josephine Butler 
say so. Home secretaries and heads of 
police had known of it for ye£irs, and had 
known with a horrible indifference; for the 
gaieties of gentlemen at home and abroad 
were provided by the frightful damages to 
girl-life, of which they[were told. 

These people^s pure faces looked miserable 



as the saints the middle-age painters painted, 
praying for their relations in hell; it seemed 
to him that it was they who were lost, not 
the girls. They looked at him as souls who 
had long been searching in the journalistic 
crowd for a pen to plead, whose long-sick 
hopes were ready to perish. " Poor things ! *' 
he said, ^^they will go and die if I turn them 
away.^^ And Ood had taught him to count 
the right as duty; and duty was stronger 
than he. How could he destroy the trem- 
bling joy with which they had seen him 
listen to them! When they had told their 
stories, all considerations of worldly wisdom 
and expediency came too late. The "crazy^^ 
boy who would play marbles with a beggar^ 
and go his walk with a cripple, could not 
ask himself whether his readers cared 
enough for the ^^ fallen girl" (or the 
"knocked-down girl," as he says she ought 
more justly to be called) to make it worth 
his editorial while. Such considerations 
were at once put away. 

Before they had finished, the only ques- 
tion was, "How could he help?" That 
settled, it must be done. 

It was the will of Ood. Men^s affairs had 
long enough had their turn; now the full 
time had come for the turn of dishonored 
girlhood and wronged woman. He had not 
sought the duty; but it was there, and he 
could not be disobedient. 

Near to his office were offices of criminal 
i nformation — Whitehall and Scotland Yad . 
He must have undoubted facts. Would 
they help him? He begged them. 

" No," was their reply. 

In a city with officials like London, it was 
still more clearly time somebody took up 
the cause of the girls. The inner voice 
spoke more loudly. It was horrible that 
men whose office it was to put down crimes 
would do nothing to put down this crime. 
"Let it alone," they practically said; and 
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they had said the same in many ways, and had 
said it for years. A wild look struck into 
his kindly eyes. To his willing ear new 
facts came every day, which harrowed his 
very soul and drove him to his "must be." 

But how? He could do nothing till he 
could terrify the gentlemen of the House 
of Commons; but they were safe enough 
from terror unless he could carry with him 
their rulers, the voters. Though few of its 
members were the guardians of women, 
they were at least the guardians of their 
own seats. 

A bill, thrice dead, lay upon the table of 
the House, which in a miserable, counter- 
feit, half-hearted way dealt with the atro- 
cious facts of the case. Session after session 
had it lain there; and nobody cared who 
could raise it from the dead. He could, 
and he would. 

Speaking with Mr. Howard Vincent, who 
happily was only an ex-head of the criminal 
investigation department — excited and 
bewildered by the statements of what had 
actually come under that gentleman^s own 
knowledge when in office, Mr. Stead 
exclaimed, "But, Vincent, do you think 
that these things are going on now?" 

"Yes, now — every night." 

"Vincent," he said, "it is enough to 
raise hell." 

"It does not even raise the neighbors," 
was the grave reply. 

"Then FU make it raise England!" 
exclaimed Mr. Stead. And he set himself 
to do it. 

No time was to be lost. The last weeks 
of Parliament had come; in a dozen more 
it would have passed away. A plan struck 
him. He had tried several before he was 
driven to this; but at this he hesitated; it 
frightened ^him. He would go where he 



had never been in his life before, into the 
night streets and brothels of London; he 
would go himself to the hells where man- 
hood was destroyed, and woman damned; 
he would see and hear, and then make his 
fellow-countrymen see it all, and hear it all, 
and feel it. He would do that. 

He forgot that he was a journalist; that 
his readers might not stand the shock; that 
his reputation might not survive; that if 
once suspected in his difficult, almost impos- 
sible deception, the wretched traders he 
sought to expose would maim him, imprison 
him, kill him; he forgot that he was a hus- 
band, a father, a brother; that government 
authorities had refused to help him; that 
he would lay himself open to their disdain, 
hatred and prosecution if they could catch 
him tripping, even for a moment — he forgot 
that many able men on the press whose 
impure lives were matter of common report^ 
would call him shameless, mad, filthy; he 
forgot everything in the one daring resolve 
to kindle England with a pitiful rage, burn- 
ing as his own against plunderers of girl- 
hood^s virtue; and, come what would to 
himself, by the omnipotent will of an indig- 
nant people, force Parliament to amend the 
bill and pass it. The craft, strength and 
safety of the voluptuary should be known; 
that was all, and that would be enough. 

One person could not do it all. Agents 
had to be employed who would do as he 
told them, and on whose word reliance 
could be placed. 

At the sound of his daring resolve men 
dissuaded him, knowing that he might stand 
(where he afterward actually stood) in police 
courts, on countless possible charges; that he 
might be found dead, poisoned, killed in a 
brothel. 

[^Continued in May number,'] 



STORIES IN A NUTSHELL— HIRAM GOLF'S RELIGION; 

OR, 

The " Shoemaker by the Grace of God." 



BY QEOEQE H. HEPWOKTH. 



"The Cheroquee flows hard by the little 
village of Woodbine. It is a sluggish, shal- 
low stream, which takes life easily, if not 
lazily, shelters a few varieties of fish, fur- 
nishes to adventurous boys as many pink 
and white lilies as they can carry home, and 
after meandering through a dozen dales and 
cranberry meadows, drops into the welcom- 
ing arms of the Atlantic fifty miles away. 
It is pellucid, alluring, full of murmuring 
music, and runs dimpling all the way, kiss- 
ing its banks with continuous good-nature. 
The village of Woodbine consists mainly of 
a single street, stretching a mile from 
north to south, on either side of which are 
the stores, the churches and the cottages of 
a majority of the people." 

At the crossing of two roads in this pic- 
turesque New England village was the home 
and shop of Hiram Golf. 

Into this village had come John Jessig, a 
young man with a laudable ambition to do 
the most possible for his fellows. He had 
been told of the shoemaker, who was indeed 
one of the most original of men, and he 
soon took occasion to call at the shop. 

"So you've come to Woodbine to cast 

your lot in with us folks?" 
— — — ^ 

One of the most delightful little hooks issued 
during the past year. 

Puhlished by E. P. Dutton & Company, 30 
West Twenty-third street, New York. 



" It looks like a promising field, Mr. Golf/ 
"Yes, for a right smart worker it is. 
Pretty rocky ground, some of it, but all the 
more credit if you manage to get a crop. 
It's up by daylight and in bed by candle- 
light in Woodbine, but I guess it's about as 
nigh to heaven from Cheroquee valley as 
from any other p'int, if ye reckon straight." 
"I'm glad to be with the laboring class," 
said John, hoping thereby to draw out the 
shoemaker. 

"H'm! I hain't no respect fur any class 
that ain't a laborin' class,'' was the reply. 
"The Lord said, 'My Father worketh hith- 
erto, and I work.' I rather imagine that if 
Ood kin work we needn't be ashamed to 
follow the example. They say that every 
man thinks of Ood from his own stand- 
p'int, so I naturally picter him as always 
busy. The world don't accept that idee, 
but it's a great comfort to me. The man 
who don't do nothin' ain't wuth nothin'. 
The kings of the earth have got us on the 
wrong road. To do nothin' is what they 
think makes 'em different from the common 
run of folks. And so it does; it makes 'em 
worse. Then they collect 'round 'em a mul- 
titude of other men and women who take 
pride in doin' nothin', and we've managed 
to get things so askew that we call them 
nobility. It's noble to be lazy, is the gospel 
of this world. Ain't that queer, parson? 
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'^It seems to me that common sense is 
standin' on its head instead of its feet. The 
only noble man that I know anything about 
is the honest laborin^ man. Work is the 
law of nature and the secret of human hap- 
piness. Why, weVe got to such a pass, 
eyen in this country, that everybody is 
workin^ hard in the hope of gettin^ so much 
money laid up that they needn^t do nothin^ 
by and by. But somehow, before that time 
comes most of ^em die. That^s what I call a 
providence, for it saves ^em from an awful 
disappointment. They wouldnH have half 
as much pleasure in spendin^ their fortune 
as they got out of makin^ it. 

"If there was less money in the world 
and more stiddy work, we should be better 
o£E. An idle class don't push and they don^t 
shove. They jest stand by and let other 
people do the pushin^ and shoving and they 
want their share of the benefit. 

"Two things ought to be done right 
away. There^s a whole lot of people up 
above us who live in sinful pleasure because 
they've got so much money. If you could 
reach up,^^ Hiram suited the action to the 
word, stretching his hands toward the ceil- 
ing — "if you could catch them by the 
trouser-legs and pull 'em down to where 
they'd have to earn their livin', you'd certain 
save their bodies by makin' 'em healthy, 
and at the same time you might save their 
souls by givin' 'em somethin' to think of 
besides themselves. 

" Then there's another whole lot of peo- 
ple who have dropped 'most out of sight 
because they've had hard luck. They are 
willin' to take a job, but can't find one. 
Down they go, farther and farther, and take 
to vicious ways because nobody helps 'em. 
If we could stoop over and grab 'em by the 
coat-collar and lift 'em up to regular employ- 
ment, we'd wake up their ambition and 
make men of 'em. The world is worth 



savin'. Leastwise, the Lord thought so." 
And so the shoemaker went on with his 
graphic common sense, for as he sat and 
drove the pegs his brain had not been idle. 

" God's world is a work-a-day world, and 
there ain't no honor in idleness. Idleness 
is nothin' but a serpent's egg, and only a 
serpent can come out of it." 

The young minister who had so lately 
come to the village appreciated the wealth 
which he found in the personality of this 
crippled workman, but during this conver- 
sation he made one little blunder. 

He said, "I am glad to see a man who 
can use the humblest vocation for the glory 
of Ood, as you are doing." 

At this remark, Hiram laid down his shoe, 
took off his apron, and by his manner 
showed an earnestness which was forcible. 

"There ain't no sech thing in this uni- 
verse, parson, there ain't no sech thing in 
this wide world as a humble vocation. 
Now, you are a minister of the Gospel by 
the grace of God. Ain't that so? Well, I 
am a shoemaker by the grace of God. If I 
make good shoes I shall get just as much 
credit in the hereafter as you will for bein' 
a faithful pastor. All work is noble and 
honorable, and it'll take a good deal of 
argyment to show me that all work isn't 
about equally important. You don't s'pose, 
do you, that the Lord's agoin' to look at 
your sermon and say, ^John Jessig, take 
your seat 'way up there in front,' then look 
at my shoes and say, ^ Hiram, you're mighty 
lucky to get in here at all ; go and take a seat 
'way down at the end there.' If your ser- 
mon is good, and my shoes is good, he'll 
say, ^John and Hiram, you've used your 
talent about equally well. Go up there and 
sit in the front bench side by side, and jine 
in the general Hallelujah.' Everythin' 
depends on the way we do our work; and as 
for that, it's jest as necessary for the people 
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to have good shoes as good preachers. They 
can't git along without either. Men may 
look down on a house-painter or a carpen- 
ter, but I reckon the angels don't do that 
sort of thing." 

When the new minister took his leave 
he had material for more than one sermon, 
and he had learned that there were more 
ways than one of looking at some of the 
practical phases of life. 

The next talk with the shoemaker was 
during one evening, and one of the deacons 
was present. Presently the subject of 
denominations came up. Hiram, as before, 
being very practical, did not seek far for 
his illustration. 

" See that wheel, parson ? Wall, supposin' 
that heaven was sitooated on the hub of that 
wheel, and all the people of the earth was 
livin' in difEerent spots on the tire. Them 
people want to get to heaven — that is, to 
the hub — and after doin' a deal of explorin' 
they find the spokes which seem to lead in 
that direction. 'Hullo!' they say, Hhere 
pears to be a good many ways provided.' 
If good Deacon Tubbs had been there, he 
would have argyed that there could only be 
one way, and that all the other spokes was 
a delusion and a snare. But that wouldn't 
be sound reasonin', parson. 

"Now then, jest watch the people. Some 
of 'em trudge along one spoke, maybe a 
yaller one, and some trudge along another 
spoke, maybe a red one. The farther away 
they are from heaven — that is, the hub — 
the farther apart they are from each other, 
and the nearer they get to heaven — that is, 
the hub — the nearer they are to each other. 
Ain't that so? 

"The p'int I want to make is this: Away 
from God, away from each other; nigh to 
God, nigh to each other. That's Scripter, 
and it's sense. 

"There ain't no religion in quarrelin' 



about spokes, but if you want to discuss 
plans for h'istin' everybody on some one of 
the spokes and givin' him a fair chance to 
get to the hub at last, why, that's a very 
different sort of thing." 

Another happy illustration the shoe- 
maker finds in the little river which passes 
through the village. On its way it washes 
banks of different sorts of clay or sand, and 
the water partakes somewhat of the nature 
of the sediment. Always, however, clear 
water rises at the top. 

"Wall, the River of Life is like the 
Cheroquee. It runs through various coun- 
tries and temperaments and times, and 
perhaps prejudices. ^This River of Life, 
when it starts from the throne of God, is 
absolutely clear water, but somehow it gets 
colored by the different denominations 
through which it flows. I don't see how 
that can be helped, and I'm not certain 
that it ought to be helped. 

" If you fill your bottle at the p'int where 
it flows through these different sects of 
Christians, the fust thing you notice is that 
the water ain't exactly clear. Let the bot- 
tles stand for awhile, and then you find that 
the water has purified itself, and the foreign 
substances that don't properly belong to it 
has all settled to the bottom. That water 
is the same in all your bottles, and it's the 
genooine article. These sediments, black, 
brown, red or any other color, represent the 
isms of the church. The sediment isn't 
worth much if you happen to be thirgty, 
though that's what men have been quar- 
relin' about. The water, though, will 
quench your thirst, and it ain't no matter 
which bottle you drink out of. That's why 
I love every man who loves Christ, and 
that's why I never ask what sediment he 
believes in, but whether he's drinkin' from 
the River of Life." 

Hiram is full of pure things. His words 
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were always the embodiment of some gems 
of thought. His heart was large, and his 
deeds of heart and kindfiess among those 
about him were many, and what added to 
them an hundred-fold was the true sym- 
pathy which seemed to be a part of all that 
he did. His expression was true, at least in 
his own case: ''To my mind, religion is 
jest like the sunshine that ripens the com. 
A man can find all he wants in religion, 
and he can't find it nowhere else." 

At length, the work of the young pastor 
in Woodbine attracted more extended 
notice, and the offer of the pastorate of 
another church was tendered him. From 
the financial and worldly point of view, 
there would be a decided advantage in 
removing to the newer field. While weigh- 
ing the matter in his mind, the pastor 
dropped in on the shoemaker. His friend, 
ignorant of the call which his pastor had 
received, opened the conversation with: — 

''Parson, there is too many Christians 
who are anxious to do somethin' great for 
God, and too few who are w^Uin' to do 
somethin' little. Yes, the hardest work a 
man ever does is to glorify the little things 
of life." 

To organize a band of mentor women to 
accomplish some great thing would be an 
easy matter. 

"But if you want 'em to check their 
tempers for God's sake, and wash the 
dishes with salvation in view, they would 
toss their heads in the air. Human natur' 
is laborin' under a great mistake. Men 
and women is willin' to die for the Lord, 
but somehow, they're not ready to live for 
him. You can get folks enough to risk 
everythin' for the Lord under extraordinary 
circumstances who can't make up their 
minds to work for him under circumstances 
that is only ordinary. In my jedgment, 
the best test of a man's conversion is found 



in the way he handles the drudgery of 
every day. If he can stand up against that 
and hold his own, he can stand up against 
anythin' that's likely to come. 

*' Every time I pull a thread I want to say 
to'myself, 'There, that stitch will hold; 
I've put my religion into it.' 

" There ain't nothin' small that God con- 
descends to look at. His lookin' at it 
makes it great." 

John Jessig remained at Woodbine. But 
Hiram Golf, so long a shoemaker by the 
grace of God, was growing old. He was 
long a cripple, and rheumatism had given 
him much pain and unrest. No one was 
more willing or more ready to meet death* 
So it was not long until John Jessig was 
called to stand by the bedside of his faith- 
ful friend. 

The morning dawned bright and clear. 
John looked out of the cottage window 
and watched the stars as they grew paler 
and paler, while the sun crept up to the 
hilltops, as though saying its cheery good- 
morning to the awakened villagers. A cool 
and gentle breeze broke the surface of the 
lazy Cheroquee with ripples, and a gossa- 
mer tissue of mist rose from the meadows^ 
half frightened at the sudden appearance 
of that imperious and blazing orb. 

Hiram woke as a ray of sunlight fell 
on his face. "Marthy, it's not fur now, 
dear wife, not fur. I am putty well tired 
out, but I'm happy and expectin'. My 
Father's mansion! They're openin' the 
gates! Jest a little while and you'll come^ 
too, Marthy. Don't be nervous when you 
hear 'em call. We've grown old together^ 
Marthy. Blessed years! A little trouble 
and misgivin' once in awhile, but it don't 
seem nothin' now. Tell our boy my last 
thoughts was of him. I don't care if he 
grows rich, say, but ah, if he keeps goodt 
Be sure and tell him that. I shall see you 
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and him on the other side, but you fust, I 
hope. When you come, don^t be in the 
leastwise timid. Some of us will be right 
there to meet you, and I guess the LordUl 
let me be among them that says good- 
momin'! 

^^This pain ain't easy to bear, because I'm 
growin' weaker, but it can't last much 
longer. My soul is loosenin' its chains; I 
can hear 'em as they drop, one by one. 
Then I shall be free, free! 

^'Is that you, parson? And that is my 



Marthy? I thought I was in heayen! I 
was among the angels! I saw — ^I saw — and 
now I am here again. Ah, they're comin' 
once more! Can't you see 'em? How 
many, many there be! The bells is ringin'. 
And those voices! They are callin', calling 
callin'. Good-by, good — " 

Then the eyes were closed and all was 
still. The soul had taken its flight, and the 
man who had always lived for good 
returned to the giver of the souls of men. 



WINNOWINGS. 



THE COSMOPOLITAN. 
The story of Jesus never grows old. Men 
never grow tired of hearing it, nor yet of 
telling it. Every year it becomes simpler 
and sweeter. Each generation dwells less 
on the miraculous and supernatural phase, 
and more upon the practical holiness. In 
the March Cosmopolitan^ Lyman Abbott 
shows that the life of Christ, as the ^^Son 
of the Carpenter,^^ loses none of its divine 
inspiration. He vividly portrays the Jew- 
ish nation's need of deliverance at the time 
of the birth of Christ. She was bound hand 
and foot and lay at the mercy of her Roman 
conqueror. The people lived in that stolid 
despair which is so often mistaken for con- 
tent, and which in their case was saved from 
becoming an acute and intolerable despair 
only by the dormant hope of a deliverance 
and a Deliverer. Jesus from the first spoke 
to this dormant hope. His message was, 
^^The Kingdom of Heaven is at hand." 
Such an age listened with wondering and 
childish deljght to the declaration that One 
had come under whose influence slavery 
would be abolished, education would be uni- 



versal, war would cease, and every house 
become a home, equipped with comfort and 
atmospheric with love. From the first this 
message of Jesus was received with welcome 
by the peasant population, especially in 
Galilee. Provincial pride in the genius of 
the untaught rabbi, who was one of the 
people, added to his fame and popularity. 
But the secret of both lay in his message 
and spirit. The Jews regarded disease as a 
special sign of divine displeasure. Jesus 
treated disease as a misfortune, and the sick, 
the blind and the leprous as objects of pity. 
The Sabbath was not too sacred a day nor 
the synagogue too sacred a place for the 
manifestation of this pity and the exercise 
of this mercy. Not only disease, but scarcely 
less sin Jesus treated as a misfortune, and 
the sinner as an object of compassion, not of 
invective. The only exception was the 
hypocrite, who pretended to religion that he 
might mask iniquity. And the remedy 
which Jesus prescribed for sin was very 
simple. In no instance did He send the 
repeotant sinner to the priest or the temple 
to offer sacrifice. He simply bade him go 
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in peace and sin no more. This remedy for 
the burden of sin is so simple that the world 
has never yet been quite able to accept it. 
That the Father loves His children; that 
nothing need be done to appease His wrath 
or win His love; that all that is necessary 
is to cease to do evil and invoke His aid in 
endeavoring to do well; this is so radical a 
faith that even after eighteen centuries of 
the Gospel, the Church of Christ itself often 
counts this truth a heresy. But the com- 
mon people still hear it gladly, as they 
heard it from the lips of Jesus in Oalilee 
nearly two thousand years ago. 

In these and other respects Jesus showed 
Tmrnistakably His sympathy for the common 
people. He preached a doctrine which they 
could understand; presented a religious life 
which they could enter into; prescribed no 
duties which they could not practice, and 
recommended His teaching by illustrations 
drawn from their daily life. In the practical 
and social questions of the day He identified 
Himself with them. He condemned the 
priest and Levite who passed by the wounded 
traveler, and the rich man, who fared sump- 
tuously, oblivious of the poverty around him. 
The capitalist, whose only notion of pros- 
perity was accumulation and still accumu- 
lation. He called a fool. With flashing eye 
He turned upon the tra£Sckers in the 
temple and single-handed drove them away. 
Personally he shared the poverty of the 
poor. The enemies aroused by such a 
teacher were as intense as the friendships. 
Jesus attacked the established order, and the 
established order set itself to destroy Jesus. 
In Christianity was the birth of democracy, 
and all the aristocratic instincts of Judea 
recognized their assailant and set themselves 
to destroy Him. The religion of the Jews, 
instead of mitigating their bigotry, intensi- 
fied it. From the very first Jesus attacked 
this spirit with trenchant courage. In His 



first sermon at Nazareth His words were so 
cutting, as to arouse a mob against Him. 
Yet never once did He quail before aristo- 
cratic hauteur or popular clamor. 

In Him all modern life has its birth. The 
four Oospels are the protoplasm of democ- 
racy. In Bethlehem was sounded the knell 
of exclusive privilege and inaugurated the 
era of universal welfare. The breed of 
horses is not materially improved since 
Alexander rode Bucephalus; but the iron 
horse gives the common convenience of car- 
riage to the merchant prince and to the 
common laborer. Palaces are no finer than 
in the days of Augustus, but comfortable 
homes are everywhere. Art has never sur- 
passed that of Phidias, but modern inven-, 
tions put beauty into the homes of the 
humblest workman. Philosophy is no wiser 
than when taught by Socrates, but educa- 
tion is universal. Temples do not outshine 
those of Jerusalem, Ephesus, Rome, but 
there is a church in every village. There 
are no saints who in spiritual vision and 
consecrated life transcend the Apostle Paul, 
but into the slums of every modem city and 
into the scattered population of every dis- 
tant zone apostles are carrying the message 
of God's love for man and of man^s love for 
his fellow-men. The process begun in Gal- 
ilee is not yet complete, and will not be 
until political economy learns and teaches 
the doctrine of distribution as well as of accu- 
mulation; until fools cease to hoard and 
learn to scatter; until luxury ceases to 
enervate the children of the rich and com- 
fort enriches the homes of the poor; until 
every despot is dethroned and every "boss" 
dismissed, and every ring broken ; until our 
systems of public education recognize the 
truth that to think is more than to know, 
and to be is more than to think. Modern 
life has its secret in this, that when the Son 
of God came to earth to illustrate what the 
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divine life is, He identified Himself with 
the commonest and the humblest, that He 
might show by His life as well as by His 
teaching that the commonest and humblest 
life may be divine. 

Rosa Belle Holt writes of a "phase of 
enlightened philanthrophy," by which term 
she designates the Teachers' College of New 
York. This institution was organized to 
train teachers, and through them prepare 
the children for life; to place in the school- 
room teachers able to teach those who are 
soon to be men and women, how to be 
pi'actical workers in the world, how to be 
faithful citizens, how to be intelligent 
parents and home-makers, and how to see 
and love the beautiful in nature, in art, in 
good books, and in the common things of 
life. The remarkable growth of the 
Teachers' College shows clearly that there 
was a need for it — that it had a right to 
€xist. Its progress has been a matter of 
evolution and development. From the start 
its success has been due in a large measure 
to the spirit of co-operation. It stands as 
an example of how inspiration in education 
may be promulgated. As an illustration, a 
recent census taken in a class of fifty 
teachers showed that six thousand, five hun- 
dred and fifty children and one hundred and 
twenty-five normal pupils were being 
directly affetted by the work done in that 
class alone. In its extension work, too, the 
college propagates its influence. The faculty 
and advanced students unite in putting into 
operation profitable work in industrial 
schools, boys' and girls' clubs, and other 
charitable and philanthropic work. The 
institution seems to embody and happily 
blend the three leading tendencies in mod- 
ern education, the scientific spirit, which 
brings the love of truth into the matters of 
€very-day life; the practical spirit, that cul- 



tivates a just and legitimate familiarity 
betwixt the "mind and things," and that 
regards wise action as the end of man's 
existence; the art spirit, that aims to implant 
in every child in the schools a love for the 
beautiful, both in art and in nature, in 
books and in work. 



HARPER'S. 

The Harper reader opens his March num- 
ber and sits down to a feast of delicacies. 
He finds in his first course one of those 
delicious "Vignettes of Manhattan," of 
which he has grown so fond. The "Buck- 
ley Lady," by Mary E. Wilkins, makes a 
a very palatable entree. While for his 
dessert, what could delight his epicurean 
fancy more than the *'Undivined Tragedy," 
by Laurence Alma Tadema? He finds, 
perhaps, but one unsavory — the Russian 
Jew, never a delicate morsel, and now 
rendered particularly offensive by Poultney 
Bigelow's manner of serving him. He is 
usually boiled down, his distasteful qual- 
ities extracted, his fangs removed, and then 
served with Russian sauce highly spiced 
with cruelty and oppression. In this 
instance, however, there is less sauce and 
more of the raw Jew. 

Bigelow places before the reader a short 
sketch of the manner in which the Jew is 
regarded by those who dread his westward 
migration, and brings together some of the 
reasons put forward by those who are so 
illiberal as to dislike his company. Russia 
has limited the territory in which Jews are 
allowed to live to a narrow strip along the 
western frontier of the empire, beginning 
in the Baltic provinces and ending at the 
Black Sea. The present alleged persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Russia consists not so 
much in the making of offensive regula- 
tions against them as in enforcing the la^rs 
of Jong standing, which the Jews have 
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evaded by the assistance of the police, and 
of course by heavy bribes. The law 
has distinctly prohibited Jews in general 
from settling in Russia proper, exception 
being made of artists, scholars, physicians, 
and specially privileged merchants. But 
so clever were the Jews in manipulating 
the officials that, though theoretically out- 
laws, they have congregated in all the towns 
in Russia proper. " Why do you hate the 
Jew?" was asked of a Russian. ''Because," 
was the reply, "the Jew brings nothing 
into the country. He takes all he can out 
of it, and while he is here he makes the 
peasant his slave, and lives only for the 
sake of squeezing money out of everything." 
It was not until after the emancipation of the 
serfs, in 1861, that the Jew question began 
to take on serious proportions; for up to 
that time the peasant had, in his landlord, 
a protector who was able to shield him from 
the consequences of his improvidence. After 
the emancipation, however, the peasants 
became easy victims of the Jews. 

Another reason for Russian hatred is 
found in the narrowness and relentlessness 
of the Jewish Church. One picture of 
brutal fanaticism, which the Russian claims 
to be a typical one, is cited. In 1877 a 
Jewess chose to turn Roman Catholic and 
marry a Pole. The pair lived happily about 
a year, when one day the young woman's 
relatives turned up while the husband was 
away, took her from the house and drowned 
her in the river Wieprz. The Russian 
further objects that it is almost impossible 
to catch the Jews for military service, 
owing to the facilities they enjoy for chang- 
ing their domicile, and that the behavior of 
the Jew in regard to his military service is 
analagous to his behavior in regard to all 
his obligations to the state and every com- 
munity except his own. '*I don't know 
how it is with you in America," he com- 



plains, ''but with us, whenever you see a 
Jew who is rich, you may be pretty sure 
that he has either contracted to furnish 
food or clothing for the army, or else has 
been several times bankrupt. You would 
have great difficulty in discovering a rich 
Jew who has not been bankrupt at least 
once." ' 

The United States and England are 
shocked by the measures the Czar is taking 
against these people, and charge him with 
reviving religious persecution. The Czar 
replies to this by pointing out that the 
United States deliberately closed its doors 
against emigration from China. In this 
matter, moreover, the Czar moves in har- 
mony with the overwhelming majority of 
his people, high and low, and were his peo- 
ple to-morrow to proclaim a republic, one 
of the few laws which it would not repeal 
would be that which excludes the Jew from 
Holy Russia. The author thinks that the 
Russian knows his Jew better than we 
know him, and is therefore better qualified 
to legislate on the subject. 

SCRIBNER. 

In the March Scribner we find some well- 
penned sketches of the "Farmer in the 
North," by Octave Thanet. Two types of 
the genius farmer, the one belonging to 
New England, the other to the West, are 
particularly well drawn. She delineates 
the yeoman of Massachusetts as a gentle- 
man in instincts, education and pride of 
lineage. He usually lives in a pleasant, 
old-fashioned white house, that for its size 
and stanch building may claim the dignity 
of a mansion. He is a select man of the 
neighboring village, and a possible member 
of the Great and General Court — words that 
to a Massachusetts ear ring with something 
of De Quincy's "Senatus Populusque 
Romanus." He goes about his daily toil 
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clad in a blue jeans bumper and overalls, 
noted for being immaculately and mirac- 
ulously clean. When he returns home at 
night, he lays these aside and dons the 
decent black suit that last year was his 
Sunday garb. Then, if no neighbor appears 
to discuss the perils of the country under 
the Democratic administration and partake 
of the social apple, he reads the Boston 
Transcript or the magazines. He has sent 
all his boys to college, for he has a genuine 
Puritan craving for knowledge. His daugh- 
ters are educated at good schools. He and 
the mother wear their old clothes a little 
longer than fashion permits, and in this 
and other little ways, pay for it all out of 
the farm. Through it all he has never 
knowingly wronged any creature. The 
church, when it makes him a deacon, hon- 
ors itself more than it honors him. His 
may be a narrow life, but it is a clean and 
noble one, and the heritage of such is better 
for his sons than riches. 

In contrast to this picture she paints the 
Kansas farmer, who tills a large farm, but 
constantly complains that it ^^don^t begin 
to pay what it orter." He spends his sub- 
stance in improved agricultural implements, 
until no shed can hold them; he builds 
mammoth bams for his horses and cows, 
and a little low-browed house for his wife 
and children. The only decorations of the 
best room are the popular engraving of the 
death-bed of Lincoln, and the chromo of the 
distracted maiden clinging to a cross in 
midocean. The weary wife has not had 
time to contribute adornments since she 
took the second prize for her crazy-quilt at 
the county fair. Poor woman! Her hus- 
band often says: "My wife, she ain't been 
real well for five years, but you can't break 
that woman down; she always gets around 
somehow." You can see her, a faded, hag- 
gard, sallow woman, tired from the time of 



the weary rising on dark winter mornings, 
until the unfinished pile of mending is laid 
aside at night. Her husband is kind to her, 
but he has his own work; and her back 
aches, she is dizzy and faint, and life grows 
harder every day. She does not consider 
health a part of the home's capital; she is 
sure they cannot afford to hire help; they 
cannot afford a doctor, but she remembers 
that the last time she was at church she 
heard some one recommend a patent med- 
icine, so she sends for it. The farmer him- 
self is a rugged specimen, fond of talking 
politics, of scheming and saving, of pulling 
down his bams and building greater, but 
especially fond of contemplating that future 
day when he shall reap the reward of wife's 
frugality and be called a rich man. 

All observers will undoubtedly recognize 
in these two classes of farmers, types not 
especially of Massachusetts and Kansas, 
but of two broader classes, that are confined 
to no particular territory — types of the 
large-hearted man, who makes the most of 
this life, and of the small-souled creature, 
who dwarfs his being and chills his home, 
for the sake of laying up treasures on earth. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

Sarah Grand, the author of "The Heav- 
enly Twins," takes up the cudgel against 
those of us who happen to belong to the 
male persuasion, and handles us without 
the least spirit of leniency. She writes in 
the March number of The North American 
Review on "The New Aspect of the Woman 
Question." 

This comes as near being a new aspect of 
the question as any we have seen since the 
emancipation of womanhood at the World's 
Pair. We have never read " The Heavenly 
Twins," but it is safe to say from the article 
in question that neither one nor both of 
the twins were boys. How many of us are 
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included in the '^ Bawling*^ set it is rather 
difficult to say. But we will turn to what 
the writer says in the beginning of her 
article and follow her through as well as 
we can. 

^^ It is amusing as well as interesting to 
note the pause which the new aspect of the 
woman^s question has given to the Bawling 
Brothers, who have hitherto tried to howl 
down every attempt on the part of our sex 
to make the world a pleasanter place to live 
in. That woman should ape man and desire 
to change places with him was conceivable 
to him as he stood on the hearth-rug in his 
lord-and-master-monarch-of-all-lHSurvey at- 
titude, well inflated with his own conceit; 
but that she should be content to develop 
the good material which she finds in herself i 
and be only dissatisfied with the poor qual- 
ity of that which is being offered to her in 
man, her mate, must appear to him to be a 
thing as monstrous as it is unaccountable. 

"'If women don't want to be men, what do 
they want?' asked the Bawling Brother- 
hood when the first misgiving of the truth 
flashed upon them; and then, to reassure 
themselves, they pointed to a certain sort 
of woman in proof of the contention that 
we were all unsexing ourselves." 

The "Bawling Brotherhood" defined: — 

"The latter consists of two sorts of men. 
First of all is he who is satisfied with the 
cow-kind of woman as being most conve- 
nient; it is the threat of any strike among 
his domestic cattle for more consideration 
that irritates him into loud and angry pro- 
tests. The other sort is he who is under 
the influence of the scum of our sex, who 
knows nothing better than women of that 
class in and out of society; preys upon them, 
or ruins himself for them, takes his whole 
tone from them, and judges us all from 
them." 

These are within range of the above class, 



but the new woman is above him, " and he 
never even thought of looking up to where 
she has been sitting apart in silent contem- 
plation all these years, thinking and think- 
ing, until at last she solved the problem 
and proclaimed for herself what was wrong 
with home-is-the-woman's-sphere, and pre- 
scribed the remedy." 

In what immediately follows she likens 
women to "hungry children unable to artic- 
ulate." In the foregoing they have been 
"sitting apart in silent contemplation for 
years." But it is not ours to interrupt. 

" What she perceived at the outset was 
the sudden and violent upheaval of the suf- 
fering sex in all parts of the world. Women 
were awaking from their long apathy, and, 
as they awaken, like healthy, hungry chil- 
dren unable to articulate, they began to 
whimper for they knew not what. They 
might have been easily satisfied at that 
time had not society, like an ill-conditioned 
and ignorant nurse, instead of finding out 
what they lacked, shaken them and beaten 
them and stormed at them, until what was 
once a little wail became convulsive shrieks 
and roused up the whole human household. 
Then man, disturbed by the uproar, came 
up-stairs all anger and irritation, and with- 
out waiting to learn what was the matter, 
added his own theories to the din, but find- 
ing they did not act rapidly, formed new 
ones, and made an intolerable nuisance of 
himself with his opinions and advice. He 
was in the state of one who cannot compre- 
hend because he has no faculty to perceive 
the thing in question, and that is why he 
was so positive. The dimmest perception 
that you may be mistaken will save you 
from making an ass of yourself." 

Some apology is made for us: — 

"We must look upon man^s mistakes, 
however, with some leniency, because we 
are not blameless in the matter ourselves." 
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This admission must have cost a pang to 
the heart of the writer. What follows con- 
tains much bitter truth. " We have endured 
most poignant misery for his sins, and 
screened him when we should have exposed 
him and had him punished. We have 
allowed him to exact all things from 
us, and have been coiitent to accept the 
little he grudgingly gave us in return. . . 
. . . . We have listened, much edified, 
to man's sermons on the subject of virtue, 
and have acquiesced uncomplainingly in the 
convenient arrangement by which this 
quality has come to be altogether practiced 

for him by us vicariously Man 

deprived us of all proper education, and 
then jeered at us because we had no knowl- 
edge. He narrowed our outlook on life so 
that our view of it should be all distorted, 
and then declared that our mistaken impres- 
sion of it proved us to be senseless creatures. 
He cramped our minds so that there was no 
room for reason in them, and then made 

merry at our want of logic And 

finally, after having had his own way until 
he lost his head completely, he set himself 
up as a sort of a god and required us to 
worship him, and, to our eternal shame be 
it said, we did so." 

The writer says: — "The truth has all 
along been in us, but we have cared more 
for man than the truth." The trouble has 
been with the men too often — they cared 
more for the women than the truth. 

"The man of the future will be better, 
while the woman will be stronger and wiser. 

Man, having no conception 

of himself as imperfect from the woman's 
point of view, will find this difficult to 
understand, but we know his weakness, and 
will be patient with him, and help him with 
his lesson. It is the woman's place and 
pride and pleasure to teach the child, and 
man morally is in his infancy 



And now the woman holds out a strong 
hand to the child-man, and insists, but with 
infinite tenderness and pity, upon helping 
him up." 

We are afraid the author of " The Heav- 
enly Twins" has not always had her lot 
cast among angels. She has apparently 
overlooked the fact that there are thousands 
upon thousands who would shrink from an 
immoral act as from murder. The thoughts 
of all may sometimes be black as night, 
but there are many whose lives are pure. 
The difficulty with the writer is that she 
has got a bit of truth here and there, and 
putting them together claims she has it all. 

"Man acknowledges that the business of 
life carried on according to his methods 
corrodes, and the state of corrosion is a state 
of decay; and yet he is fatuous enough to 
imagine that our ambition must be to lie 
like him for our own benefit in every pub- 
lic capacity. Heaven help the child to per- 
ceive with what travail and sorrow we 
submit to the heavy obligation, when it is 
forced upon us by our sense of right, of 
showing him how things ought to be done.'^ 

Miss Grand* (we ought to assume from 
this article that the writer was never mar- 
ried, unless it were to a retired member of 
Tammany Hall; and that she never got very 
well acquainted with her father) should deal 
more gently with men. They may yet become 
useful appendages, or something of that sort^ 
to society. But she goes on: — 

"When we hear the 'Help! help! help!^ 
of the desolate and the oppressed, and still 
more when we see the awful dumb despair 
of those who have lost even the hope of 
help, we must respond." 



♦Sarah Grand was bom in Ireland, of English 
parentage. At the age of sixteen she married a 
widower with two sons. She champions the 
cause of woman ^s duty in relation to the "higher 
education of man.'' 
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Then we are told of our snarling, our 
can^ts and our threats that, if women do 
not stop at home they shall be ^^afflicted 
with short hair, coarse skins, unsymmetri- 
cal figures, loud voices, tastelessness in dress, 
and an unattractiye appearance and char- 
acter generally; and then he will not love 
us any more or marry us. And this is one 
of the most amusing of his threats, because 
he has said and proved on so many occa- 
sions that he cannot live without us, what- 
ever we are. man! man! you are a very 
funny fellow, now we know you ! But take 
care. (How could a man have the courage 
to take anything now.) The standard of 
your pleasure and convenience has already 

ceased to be our conscience 

The trouble is not because women are man- 
nish, but because men grow ever more effem- 
inate. Manliness is at a premium now, 

because there is so little of it 

Man in his manners becomes more and 
more wanting until we seem to be near the 
time when there will be nothing left of 
him but the old Adam, who said, ^It wasn^t 



me. 



til 



Again the cry breaks forth in the follow- 
ing strains: — 

*'But where are our men? Where is the 
chivalry, the truth and affection, the earn- 
est purpose, the plain living, high thinking, 
and noble self-sacrifice that makes a man? 
We look in vain among the bulk of our 
writers even for appreciation of these qual- 
ities. With the younger men all that is 
usually cultivated is that fiippant smart- 
ness which is synonymous with cheapness. 
There is such a want of wit amongst them, 
too, such a lack of variety, such monotony 
of threadbare subjects worked to death! 
Their 'comic' papers subsist upon repeti- 
tions of those three venerable jests, the 
mother-in-law, somebody drunk, and an 
edifying deception successfully practiced 



by an unfaithful husband or wife. As they 
have nothing true, so they have nothing 
new to give us, nothing either to expand 
the heart or move us to happy mirth. Their 
ideas of beauty threaten always to be satis- 
fied with the ballet dancer's legs, pretty 
things enough in their way, but not worth 
mentioning as an aid to the moral, intel- 
lectual and physical strength that make a 
man. They are sadly deficient in imagina- 
tion, too; that old fallacy to which they 
cling, that because an evil thing has always 
been, therefore it must always continue, is 
as much the result of want of imagination 
as of the man's trick of evading the responsi- 
bility of seeing right done in any matter 
that does not immediately affect his per- 
sonal comfort. But there is one thing the 
younger men are specially good at, and that 
is giving their opinion; this they do to each 
other's admiration until they verily believe 
it to be worth something. Yet they do not 
even know where we are in the history of 
the world." 

But all this is not enough, so she adds: — 
"But is there any wonder we women 
wail for the dearth of manliness when we 
find men from end to end of their rotten 
social system forever doing the most cow- 
ardly deed in their own code, striking at 
the defenseless woman, especially when she 
is down?" 

This is too much! What is worse, it is 
not true. It is an incontrovertible fact 
that men will do more for '^defenseless 
women" than members of her own sex. It 
would not be gallant in us to refer to some 
things; such as, for exnmple, the running 
after titled empty heads of the Old World, 
overlooking the "wild oats" of a young 
man if he has a good bank account and 
splendid prospects. It is not necessary to 
say who first scorns the Magdalen, in church, 
in the home, in social gatherings. Nor 
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need we mention who it is that usually 
urges the sale of her daughter to the son of 
a millionaire. 

We men are full of faults, mere worms 
'of the dust; but our mothers were women. 
We certainly merit some credit. We all 
adore womanhood, God's last, best and 
crowning creation. There are many men 
in a very imperfect way, no doubt, who are 
trying to emulate the example of Him 
whom we know came in form of man to 
redeem the world. 

There is an article in this issue of The 
North American Review which we should 
like to see reprinted as a tract and sent 
into every home throughout the land. 
Trusts and monopolies are not becoming, 
but are already a menace to our civiliza- 
tion. • How shall we best rid ourselves of 
what seems huge octopi sapping the very 
heart of national fabric? 

The article to which we refer is "Natural 
Monopolies and the Workingman — A Pro- 
gram of Social Reform," by Richard T. Ely. 

Certain enterprises are monopolies by 
virtue of their own inherent properties, 
such as railways, telegraph, telephone, 
canals, irrigation works, harbors, gas-works, 
street-car lines, etc. In these undertakings 
there can be no real competition. These 
industries are for the most part new. " They 
are a non-competitive class of industries 
superimposed upon the world of competitive 
industries; namely, agriculture, manufac- 
tures and commerce. They have nearly all 
come into existence in the present century, 
and their growth has been so marvelous 
that they now represent a large proportion 
of all the wealth of the civilized world. It 
has even been claimed that railways alone 
in the United States comprise one fifth of 
the entire wealth of the country. This is 
doubtless an exaggerated estimate, but it is 



probably an underestimate to claim that all 
these businesses represent one fourth part 
of the entire wealth of our industrial civili- 
zation. Moreover, their nature is such that 
every other kind of business is either directly 
or indirectly dependent upon them. Their 
significance becomes at once manifest. The 
manner in which they are managed must 
affect very materially the entire population, 
and in particular the wage-earner." In this 
country we have made the mistake of 
handing these enterprises over to private 
corporations, and encourage competition. 
Results prove the error of our policy. 

'•"As these businesses are non-competitive, 
every attempt to force competition upon 
them means a waste of a great amount of 
labor and capital." 

It is said that if the railways of the 
country could be managed as a unit, there 
would be a saving of about $200,000,000 a 
year. "A single city like Baltimore has 
easily wasted $10,000,000 in attempted com- 
petition in the gas business. The tel- 
egraph business in this country and in 
England furnishes a good illustration of 
waste through false policy." 

Another result of the advocated policy "is 
the enormous and unprecedented inequality 
in fortunes in the United States." A third 
result is the growth of artificial monopolies. 
"Businesses which are not in themselves 
natural monopolies have, through favorit- 
ism shown by railways and other natural 
monopolies, themselves become monopolies. 

It costs now (in Chicago) 

fifty cents to ride from one railway station 
to another in the only omnibus line whose 
agents have access to passengers; whereas, 
if the business were not an artificial monop- 
oly, omnibuses would take passengers from 
one station to another for ten cents, if not 
for five." 

A further result of the same policy is 
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"the dependence of the community upon 
those who furnish services or commodities 
of the kind which fall under the designation, 
^natural monopoly.' .... Farmers 
are dependent on railways to enable them 
to market their own products and, on the 
other hand, to bring them supplies. Work- 
ingmen by the hundred thousand are 
dependent upon these monopolies for wages." 

The writer makes a strong plea for a 
change of this policy, which has so many 
serious objectionable features. 

" It is laid down as a general principle that 
non-competitive business should be owned 
and managed by the government, either 
national, state or local, and that compet- 
itive businesses are the domain of private 
industry. As it is not a question, with 
respect to the business mentioned, whether 
we will have competition or not, but only 
a question whether we shall have private 
or public monopoly, public monopoly is 
preferred to irresponsible private monopoly. 
The history of the world teaches us that 
private monopoly is a menace to the public. 
Men are not good enough to be intrusted 
with such a despotism as that which monop- 
oly confers." 

In industrial reform, unearned incomes 
must be eliminated* Such a reform .would 
do much to purify public life. Corruption 
is a natural outgrowth of monopolies. 
Government ownership would simplify 
government and laws. It would place the 
wage-earner on a firmer and better basis. It 
would give steadiness and firmness to indus- 
trial endeavor. Human life would be in 
less danger, as the government would take 
greater precautions against dangers. 

" In proportion to the number traveling, 
there are thirteen times as many accidents 
in the United States as in Germany, where 
government ownership of railways obtains, 
and six or seven times as many accidents to 



employees in proportion to the total num- 
ber. And no wonder! The first thing 
which attracts attention in Germany is the 
careful protection to life and limb. Acci- 
dents of daily occurrence in Chicago are an 
impossibility in Berlin, a city of equal size. 
Contrast the efforts of the United States to 
save life, as seen in our truly admirable life- 
saving service on our coasts, with the con- 
duct of those railway presidents who rush 
to Washington and to our state capitals to 
prevent the passage of laws to compel the 
railways to use well-known and approved 
safety appliances! It is claimed that there 
is greater freedom in the service of govern- 
ment than in the service of the vast 
corporations which manage natural monop- 
olies. And the freedom of the employed 
may be still further increased by better 
civil service regulations. The nobility of 
public service is of importance to the wage- 
earner of every grade. The uniform of 
government is an honor, while the livery 
of private service is considered a badge of 
inferiority. It is public service which has 
developed the great leaders of our civiliza- 
tion. Private service could never give us a 
Washington or a Lincoln. Government 
ownership implies use for general social 
purposes, and not merely exploitation for 
dividends." 

There is always greater freedom, more- 
over, in working for the government. 

By the socialization of monopolies many 
minor reforms would follow. Postal sav- 
ings banks would be established; the bonds 
issued in payment for the monopolies 
would afford good and safe investment for 
people of means. Civil service reform would 
be advanced wonderfully. 

" Will you put aside bitterness and con- 
tention and unite in measures which tend 
gradually to bring about the socialization 
of natural monopolies? Maintain friendly 
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relations, so far as in you lies, with all men. 
Cultivate peace, patien«je and long-suflFering. 
Make ha'^te slowly and secure each step 
forward. Attend to your individual duties 
while working for social measures. Put 
aside envy and jealousy and be willing to 
learn even from your enemies. While 
allowing nothing to turn you aside from 
your purposes, follow these purposes 'with 
malice toward none and charity for all.' " 

OUR DAY. 

Miss Francis E. Willard, writing in the 
last number of Our Day^ gives a sketch of 
the veteran temperance worker, General 
Neal Dow. He was bom in Portland? 
Maine, in 1804 ( March 20 ) . "Canon Farrar, 
who not long ago visited him, called him 
the youngest man of his years he had ever 
met. It is doubtful if there are in Port- 
land many men of seventy years who are 
as well preserved, active and strong as Mr. 
Dow. His vitality and retentive memory 
are wonderful for a man of his age." His 
father was a tanner, and the family relig- 
iously were Friends, and in those times the 
Friends were about the only sect the mem- 
bers of which did not use intoxicating liquors- 
"In 1830, at the age of twenty-six, he was 
married. Two or three years after his mar- 
riage occurred the event that crystallized his 
hitherto awakening reformatory tendency 
into the one adamantine purpose of his life. 
. . . . There was a certain Portland 
citizen who occupied a government position, 
and who was addicted to periodical intem- 
perance. One evening his wife came to the 
young Neal Dow, who was even then a 
power in temperance circles, and told him 
that her husband was at a certain saloon, 
and that if he was absent from his duty on 
the morrow he would surely lose his posi- 
tion. Would Mr. Dow go after him and 
try to induce the rum-seller not to sell him 



any more liquor? Mr. Dow found him in 
the saloon and said to the proprietor, 'I 
wish you would sell no more liquor to Mr. 
Blank.' 

" ' Why, Mr. Dow,' said he, ' I must supply 
my customers.' 

" ' But,' was the reply, ' this gentleman has 
a large family to support. If he goes to 
his office drunk to-morrow he will lose his 
place. I wish you would sell him no more.' 

" The rum-seller became angry at this, and 
said that he, too, had a family to support; 
that he had a license to sell liquor, and he 
proposed to do it, and that when he wanted 
advice he would ask for it. 'So you have a 
license to sell liquor,' said Mr. Dow, 'and 
you support your family by impoverishing 
others. With God's help, I'll change all 
this.' He went home fully determined to 
devote his life to suppressing the liquor 
traffic. 

" ' The Maine law,' says he, 'originated in 
that rum-shop.'" 

His life has been one of devotion to the 
cause which he has ever had at heart. In 
1851 he succeeded in having the Maine law 
enacted. 

"In summer he rises at five o'clock, in 
winter at six. He breakfasts in summer at 
7:30, and in winter an hour later. The 
time between his rising and breakfast hour 
he usually spends in reading and writing. 
He dines at one, has a light supper at sii, 
and retires usually at nine o'clock. General 
Dow is a very temperate man, both in eat- 
ing and drinking, and to this and the reg- 
ular hours he keeps, he ascribes his wonderful 
health and its preservation at such an 
advanced age," 

He has a splendidly equipped library. 
His favorite books have to do with biography 
and history. He is a great admirer of the 
French language, and has some five hundred 
French books. He mav be found at almost 
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uny hour either in the library or his study, 
the hitter being a small room containing 
reference-books and a number of scrap- 
books. 

''These scrap-books are worth more than 
their weight in gold, not only to their 
owner, but to future generations, who are 
interested in the cause and history of the 
leader of the Prohibition party. The col- 
lection consists of twenty-two large vol- 
umes of five hundred pages, each numbered 
and bound neatly in morocco leather. . . 
. . . Here are to be found souvenirs, 
hand-bills, invitations, autograph letters 
from some of the world's greatest celebri- 
ties, photographs, hotel bills, programs, 
menus, newspaper clippings relating to him- 
self, editorial communications which he has 
answered through the columns of the papers, 
and in fact, a perfect mine of wealth. . . 
. . . In appearance General Dow is 
pleasing. Though small, he is straight and 
compactly built. In youth he was quite 
an athlete. His face is more than hand- 
some. It is full of spiritual dignity, force 
and refinement. It is illumined from within. 
Socially he is very attractive and winning, 
with a most genial smile. His manners are 
gentlemanly and courteous, arid belong 
essentially to the old school." 

^^Machine-made Millenniums" is the sub- 
ject of an able article in the same issue, by 
W. J. Lhamon. 

^^ We are in a period of mechanical and 
social invention. It is supposed that every- 
thing must be run with a crank of an 

engine or a party It is an 

example of the irony of history that factory- 
made shirts and shoes should be suggestive 
of factory-made men, or that an industrial 
mechanism of any sort could for a moment 
be supposed to furnish hints for a social 
mechanism." 



Fallacies and selfishness underlie many 
reforms, notwithstanding the worthy and 
honest reformers. 

"It is not many years since political 
economists perfected their ^dismal science,' 
as Garlyle called it, and settled down to a 
comfortable self-satisfaction. Soon they 
discovered that the horny-handed millions 
of the shops and the mines had taken hold 
of that science for themselves, and that 
they were having high sport with the 
4aissez faire' theory, and with the 'supply 
and demand ' theory, and with the 'see-saw' 
doctrine of wages and labor. The schools 
were astonished to see smiths, farmers, coal- 
heavers, hod-carriers and factory girls turn 
political economists, organize parties, go on 
strikes, complain of overwork and underpay 
and make the commonwealth miserable by 
their threats and moans. The economists 

■ 

not of the schools, but the hunger-bitten 
ones, have at least demonstrated the need 
of something. 

"That need is the crying problem. In 
answer to it there has been, since the days 
of the French Revolution, no rest from 
proposed millenniums." 

The writer then reviews some of the more 
noted attempts of well-known reformers. 
He calls attention to one who was going 
to bring about the millennium by intro- 
ducing a cast-iron corn-crib. But a mis 
chievously inclined person might suggest 
minor difficulties in the way of the corn 
crib millennium. 

So might one suggest faults in the indus 
trial army machine. 

These great reformers, whose names have 
become familiar to all, such as Henry 
George, Karl Marx and Bellamy, with their 
theories of bringing about an ideal state of 
things, are pretty roughly handled. 

"Sometimes the wisest prayer the poor 
can offer is that they may be delivered from 
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their 'fool friends,' among whom one is 
inclined to reckon the tariff tinkerers, the 
professional labor agitators, and the people 
generally, who cheat them with vague hope 
of millenniums that are to be turned out 
freshly ground from the hopper of some 
political mill while a certain party turns 
the crank; or that the days of earth may 
be made to come forth all balmy and beau- 
tiful by the privilege of trading at a gov- 
ernment store, dining at 'The Elephant,' 
receiving and paying out time-cards instead 
of silver dollars, and having ' Yankee Doodle' 
or 'Old Hundred ' fiddled into the ear by a 
government telephone while the listener is 
passing away to the land of nod." 

The Shakers are referred to as being one 
communistic society which has not died out, 
and which has no poverty and discomfort. 

"Is there no remedy then? Must one 
turn pessimist and settle down to the lazy 
conclusion that there is no betterment for 
human ills? Is the role of iconoclasm the 
best that one can play in these eager times 
when all men are hungering and thirsting 
for something better than the past has 
given them? We need not despair. These 
social features are indices. Their great 
significance lies not in themselves, but in 
the spirit of unrest that is back of them. 
Franklin's kite-string was not a telegraph 
line. So the theories of Fourier and George 
and Bellamy are not millenniums. They 
are only indices. When the social millen- 
nium does come, these will be to it only as 
Franklin's kite-string to the ocean cable, 
or Watt's tea-kettle to the Corliss engine. 

"The crowning fallacy underlying all 
socialistic, communistic, governmental mil- 
lennium theories lies in mistaking the 
potency of environment for omnipotence." 
The first thing is to get the man rectified, 
then will follow the rectifying of his social 
state. 



" Getting the machinery of human hap" 
piness all properly geared and running 
before the human beings themselves are 
fitted to be happy, is simply, in homely 
phrase, getting the cart before the horse. 
France tried the republic before the French 
Republican was bom, and she made sorry 

work of it It is a mistake 

to think that a society morally wrong can 
be righted by political machinery. . . . 
. . . The social state is but the average 
of its social units. It can be mended only 
as they are mended. Foul water is not fil- 
tered simply by pouring it into new vessels. 
Drop by drop it must pass through the 
purifier. So with humanity; it is educated, 
governed, redeemed in its individuals. The 
primary business of the reformer is to 
increase the number of the righteous ones." 

Rev. Joseph Cook, in his opening lecture 
(nineteenth year), season 1894, on "Causes 
and Cure of Poverty," expresses timely 
thoughts on the question which has during 
the winter come home to so many of us. 

" Our Republic has no peerage, and also 
no pauperage; no hereditary princes and no 
hereditary proletariate. It may not be that 
this felicity will continue, for our unoccu- 
pied acres are filling up; and it is now the 
settled opinion of the wisest political econ- 
omists that the white races cannot find large 
fields for colonial enterprise in the tropical 
or sub-tropical zones. The most fashion- 
able and authoritative predictions concern- 
ing the future of the races now are, as far 
as I know, that three zones will encircle 
the globe — a black belt, a yellow belt, a 
white belt; and that after a few more gen- 
erations there will be little good land to be 
occupied by the white races except as a 
dominating caste, officering, and if possible, 
reaping the rewards of the labor of the 
yellow and the black races in the perma^ 
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nently hot climates. As the development 
of the tropics progresses under the inspira- 
tions of commerce and religion, for I am far 
from supposing that the tropics are to be 
left in paganism, we shall be crowded out 
of the lands of the vertical sunbeam, except 
so far as we belong to the ruling caste. 
But that caste may not rule forever. When 
wealth begins to accumulate in the tropics, 
and education has made large advances 
there, we shall very possibly lose our lead- 
ership in the chief tropical states. Africa 
will need white men to guide the industry 
of colored men in developing her immense 
resources. But the white ruling caste there, 
although it has no doubt a great future 
before it, is pretty sure to be shaken out of 
the saddle before the end of the next cen- 
tury. The best students of international 
affairs predict that the white races are to be 
crowded by and by, are to have very little 
colonial outlet, and therefore are to have 
problems connected with pauperism that 
never yet have risen above the horizon. . . 
. . Opportunities of immigration for white 

people grow constantly narrower 

It is not at all impossible that the day is 
<Jonung when the white races will be 
crowded, hustled, I will not say domineered 
over, at the tropical edges of the temperate 
zones, by races that they now consider their 
inferiors." 

A part of Mr. Cook's lecture will gratify 
the pessimist: — 

"With this background, I ask you to con- 
sider the exigency now passing in our his- 
tory as a sympton of possibly worse times 
to come." 

The great Bostonian believes there are 
cycle laws — a mystic line running through 
historical events. 

"Experience is a drag-net that lets no 
fish escape." Our present depression has 
heen the most severe which we have ever 



known. " Poverty is very different from desti- 
tution. Poverty is a blessing. Destitution, 
even moralists say, is not. But destitution 
is of two kinds. You may lack bread, or 
you may lack opportunity to earn bread, 
when you would swiftly occupy the oppor- 
tunity were it to open. Of all men who 
deserve pity and public help, I think the 
man out of work who is willing to work is 
the most to be pitied and the most deserv- 
ing of help." 

The lecturer has something to say polit- 
ically: "Now, for one, I suppose I shall be 
allowed to affirm that the mass of our 
voters, in a recent election of president, 
wanted a change. It is certain that they 
got it. I am, as you know, an Independent 
in politics. I am for free trade — between 
all the states of this glorious republic, and 
for a moderate degree of protection against 
the rest of the world. Wherever I have 
conversed with shrewd men of affairs, 
whether they were Democrats or Repub- 
licans or Independents or Prohibitionists, 
or what not, one of the causes that has 
been assigned for the present commercial 
depression has been simply the uncertainty 
of political action concerning the tariff. 

I cannot but think that alack 

of trust of . Congress by business men is at 
the bottom of the caution which puts out 
so many fires, cuts down the list of work- 
ingmen in so many industrial establishments, 
and leaves afloat so many of the unemr 
ployed." 

Poverty can only be cured by crushing 
out its causes. Among these causes are 
intemperance and incapacity. Work should 
be given to the needy, not money, food or 
clothing. These two great principles should 
dominate our charity : " Do unto others as 
you would that others should do unto you," 
and " If any man will not work, neither shall 
he eat." 
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THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

Edith Brower, in the March number of 
The Atlantic Monthly^ writes on "Is the 
Musical Idea Masculine?'^ 

"In the practical business world gener- 
ally music has not been reckoned one of the 
manly arts. The composer is only a part of 
a man; a very charming part, perhaps, but 
at the best only a poor sort of part, a maker 
of empty sounds; nothing more. Music is 
all very well, one of the necessary luxuries 
of mankind, chiefly of womankind. It must 
needs be that music exist, but woe unto 
them by whom it exists! .... Yet 
music is acknowledged to be one of the fine 
arts. This being so, the artists — those 
worthy the name-reserve consideration, if 
not social recognition. And who are the 
artists? Jfen, not women. Never women, 
though there is, indeed, a list of nearly fifty 
women who have written music of sufficient 
importance to deserve record. But who 
knows their work? .... No, women 
have not produced great music, not even 
remarkably good music When 

is asked in regard to other matters why 
women have accomplished so little, the 
question is promptly answered by saying 
that they have not been given the opportu- 
nity, or that opportunity has not as yet been 
theirs long enough to show their full capa- 
bilities. But this reply will not serve for 
the present case. If there is one thing out- 
side of household affairs, the pursuit of 
which has been permitted to women in all 
ages, that thing is music. Whatever else 
was denied her, this was granted. The lute 
was put into her hands many centuries 
oefore the pen, and musical notation must 
have been familiar to her while book knowl- 
edge yet remained an unknown province." 

The writer, in her article, does not discuss 
the expression of harmonic symbols, nor the 
interpretation of music by voice or instru- 



ment. The musical thought or idea is the 
subject under discussion. Music has for its 
sphere the emotions . This "sphere is claimed 
to be also especially woman's," yet with all 
she has not sho¥m the true creative musical 
genius. " The musical idea is more persistent 
than the poetical, even; the latter is easily 
stunted, crushed or blighted; the former 
will struggle forth and live and grow and 
flourish without encouragement, as the 
pine-tree grows strong and tall amid rock 
crevices, often with less earth about its roots 
than goes to nourish the commonest garden 
plant. Its name is precocity; it waits not 
for the full growth of other powers, but is 
born full-fledged and coeval with the good. 
It is, as Schopenhauer said, itself the idea 
of the world; not an image of the ideas, 
as the other arts are, but an image of the 
will itself.' Hence it needs no help from 
phenomena; ^Godlike, it sees the heart 
only.' 

" What did the baby Mozart know when, 
at five years, he brought to his amazed 
father a concerto ' too difficult to be played?' 
God whispered him something in the ear, 
and he wrote it down. Why did not God 
whisper something in his sister's ear?" 

The fact, however, that women are not 
great composers does not argue their inabil- 
ity in other lines equally as important. 
Notwithstanding the prevalent opinion 
about women being emotional, the writer 
avows that "man, not woman, is the emo- 
tional being par "^ excellence^ and heaping 
heterodoxy on heterodoxy, I will still further 
assert that, so far as musical composition 
goes, woman is better equipped intellec- 
tually than emotionally. She can master 
the exact science of harmony, thorough bass, 
counterpoint and all; but as somebody said 
of a wonderful German girl who spoke 
fluently in seven languages, ^She can't say 
anything worth listening to in any one of 
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them.'' And this is because of a certain lack 
in her emotional nature." 

This which follows is rather encouraging 
after the article in The North American 
Review by the author of "The Heavenly 
Twins:"— 

"Much of what passes in women for true 
•emotion is mere nervous excitability. Because 
they are easily moved, because they habit- 
ually judge and act by their feelings, it is 
therefore assumed that as emotional beings 
they are the superiors of men, who rarely 
show feeling, but are the embodiments of, 
reason, living by conscious deduction, induc- 
tion and similar cold, calculating faculties." 
It is maintained by the writer that as the 
make-up of the woman is slighter than that 
of the man, so it must follow that there is 
less strength of soul movements. 

Almost all spheres are participated in by 
women, and they show in these plenty of 
thought, observation and technical skill; 
but rarely do we find the evidences of great 
emotion^ power; not in her poetry nor' her 
pictures. "Is it there? She is a human 
being; she is homo^ but homunculus,^^ 

It is shown that in literature no womto 
in the emotional has attained what man 
has. Even in real life love affairs, and here, 
according to the author, she does not come 
up to standard in ideality and the emotional 
B8 the man. 

"And now some will be smelling out 
another heresy, a heresy both heinous and 
absurd. What, then, is wretched woman, 
already deprived of her traditional emotional 
precedence, to be robbed also of her darling 
imaginative faculties? No, not entirely, 
for as before said^ she is homo. Tet I do 
feel compelled to insist upon the inferiority 

in her of these same faculties 

It is a sufficient reason why there has not 
been nor ever can be a female Homer or 
Dante; it is a more sufficient reason why 



there has not been nor ever can be a female 
Beethoven or Wagner." In order to awaken 
"unheard melodies," "the imagination must 
be able to soar to the region of abstract 
emotion, for there has music its highest 
dwelling-place; and not alone to soar thither, 
like a strayed bird that can but flutter and 
perish in the lofty, thin atmosphere, but 
rise confidently, and rest there unterrified; 
as is an assured abode, where lungs and 
wings have fuller, freer play, and where 
songs are more spontaneous and sweet. 
Now, woman is not at home in the abstract." 
Women are more at home with the con- 
crete. This is what makes her a good 
housekeeper. The natural repulsion of the 
abstract felt by woman will probably pre- 
vent her excelling in musical competition. 

THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

Mr. Talcott Williams contributes a very 
pleasing sketch of the late Mr. Childs to thje 
March number of Tfie Review of Reviews. 
The article is illustrated by a number of 
portraits taken of Mr. Childs in different 
periods of his eventful life. The writer 
treats his subject as an individual giver 
especially. The author maintains that 
much more in recent years has been given 
to educational work in this country than in 
England, and that the local benefices also 
aggregate a much larger sum. "In char- 
ities there is no path to comparison.^^ 

We are inclined to think that the Eng- 
lish people are, noirwithstanding what is 
said above, the most liberal givers in 
the world. There is absolutely no way of 
getting at totals in London for example. 
At best, any estimate can but be imperfect. 
But men of high and low degree are con- 
stantly giving, and they do it as a matter 
of course, including it as so much in the 
annual expense account. Mr. Childs was 
distinctly an individual giver, and was prob- 
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ably better known as such than any other 
man in the United States. ^^ The head and 
manager of the Public Ledger in Philadel- 
phia, in which he owned a third interest, or 
at all eyents, one less than half, Mr. Childs 
did not die a rich man, speaking relative to 
his opportunities. Local estimates, which 
generally err in exaggeration, put his 
wealth at $1,250,000. 

"Bom a poor boy, who began self-sup- 
port at twelve years of age, Mr. Childs had 
at thirty-five a competency, won as a pub- 
lisher who dealt liberally by authors. . • 
• . . He was content all his life to be a 
man with a large income, but a small for- 
tune. This was not merely because he gave 
away an enormous sum in relatively small 
amounts. It was not possible for a man to 
give loving and laborious attention to the 
business of giving, as Mr. Childs did, and be 
as successful in the work of acquiring as 
other men. If you train your mind in one 
direction, it will not respond in another. 
Giving as constantly, continuously and sys- 
tematically in manifold gifts as Mr. Childs 
did, inevitably absorbed a time, attention 
and energy which other men, even great 
givers, in large single gifts, devote to the 
accumulation of a fortune by speculation, 
investment and accretion. Tet Mr. Childs 
was a business man of the very first ability. 

His life offers an example 

almost unique of the daily consistent appli- 
cation of great business ability to the task 
of distributing as well as of acquiring 
wealth. It is no exaggeration, perhaps the 
reverse, to say that Mr. Childs, for the last 
half of his life, put more time, labor and 
pains into the work of giving than he did 
into making money. His gifts began in 
his business. In his composing-room he 
paid five cents a thousand above the " TJnion^^ 
price. He continued his own rate of wages 
when the Union reduced its scale. Those 



called into close connection with ih.e Ledger 
chapel testify that this was a good business 
investment. It gave the Ledger^ for the 
first twenty or twenty ■'five years of his own- 
ership, picked printers. Pay was high,, 
cases were permanent and chapel rules easy. 
Mr. Childs could take the pick of the trade* 
He put one woman ^X the case, almost the- 
only one ever heard of iA a big daily morn- 
ing paper — as he could do, having the abso- 
lute control high wages gave — ^and her 
presence banished the foul language, the^ 
oaths and the personal slovenliness into 
which all men, educated and uneducated, 
gentle and simple, professional men iind 
mechanics, degenerate without women. Tb& 
danger of this system of permanence and 
pay was that as the years went on the old 
and incompetent would be left. This wa& 
met by pensions. How early these began is 
best shown by the fact that while Mr. Childa 
owned the Ledger but thirty years, he had 
paid one of these pensions for twenty-sixv 
The waste of careless work was almost; 
eliminated by this system of selection and 
the enormous advanjbage secured of willing 
work in the many emecgencies of a daily 
newspaper. At the same time one must 
add that among other printers there has 
been of late years a belief that as the force 
of the Ledger aged it was not as efficient a» 
it once had been. When the introduction 
of type-setting machines raised the most 
difficult of all industrial problems, the ethical 
duty of an employer to those displaced by 
new methx)ds-— of good to the community, of 
dire disaster to men past forty, too old to 
learn a new trade or profit by. the general 
uplift of another milestone in the labors 
saving march — Mr. Childs met this, after 
conference, by retainixig all the married 
men in the new work and referring intro- 
duction for a year,, in which other men could 
find new pl^es, while the men reduced. 
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-their pay so as to divide the loss of the 
postponement of cheaper methods." 

Mr. Childs always supplemented his pay 
by gifts at Christmas-time. He took an 
individual interest in those who were in his 
employ, and in their home life. His annu- 
ities to different people aggregated a snug 
sum. His gifts to printers were especially 
noteworthy. Constantly helping the deserv- 
ing seems to have heen a motto with him. 

^^ His most important aid in starting life 
-was in paying for an education. Here, as 
in all Mr. Childs^ charities, he looked for a 
task, small, relative to his means, distinct, 
complete in itself and unencumbered by 
future responsibilities. In all, he educated 
about 400 girls and as many boys. His 
usual method was to promise for a term of 
years a fixed sum, paid semi-annually, and 
generally, though by no means always, not 
large enough to relieve parents and friends 
from the necessity for some exertion. His 
uniform selection was a technical education* 
He doubtless helped pay for some college 
^ucation. What successful American has 
not contributed directly or indirectly to the 
promotion of the higher learning? But 
Mr. Childs turned his aid in education into 
the wage-earning channel. He insisted on 
it for boys. He sought it for girls. He 
expected an education to end early and 
bread-winning to begin promptly. The 
bent and direction of his charities was 
strictly utilitarian. He doubtless educated 
many who would have received an educa- 
tion without him, but Mr. Childs was per- 
petually using his means to bridge the gap 
between a comfortable life and sad stress 
for those accustomed to the former and 
suffering the latter. Mr. Childs' policy was 
so clearly known that for ten years past 
one could fairly say that any boy or girl of 
real promise in Philadelphia lacking means 
.and with parentage which, in Mr. Childs' 



opinion, gave a claim was pretty sure of a 
few years of education among the eighteen 
or twenty whom Mr. Childs had constantly 
on his long list of boys and girls educating. 
His aggregate expenditure under this head 
was of late years $6,000 to $8,000 annually. 
In earlier years it exceeded this figure. . . 
. . . . He left no monument. He did 
no one great thing to live after him. He 
preferred the daily pleasure of creating hap- 
piness. He was all his life seeking out 
those whom adverse fortune had deprived 
of comfort and provided it. When a man 
of equal improvidence and ability died the 
other day, without a penny for his family, 
it was found that Mr. Childs had been for 
years carrying a policy of $20,000 on him. 
In all the relations of his life, he used 
abundant means to make life's lot easier. 
He doubtless loved the praise of his good 
deeds, but *he did not do his good deeds for 
the sake of praise.' .... He owned 
his powers, he was not owned by them. 

Selfishness is the only real 

sacrifice and loss. The lives which give 
have all the joy and rapture this world 
holds — each after his reward." 

In the same issue. Rev. F. Herbert Stead, 
a brother to the founder of The Review of 
Reviews^ writes on " The Story of the World's 
Parliament of Religions." Mr. Stead thinks 
the Parliament marks a new era in the his- 
tory of mankind. 

^^Antagonism there will be still, conflict 
there may be, but the fierce hatred and 
deadly intolerance which once generally 
prevailed have received their death-stroke. 
The world can never forget that honored 
representatives of the chief living faiths of 
humanity have met on the same platform, 
have conversed frankly of their differences, 
have avowed the elements of faith and 
morals they hold in common, have agreed 
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on common ends, and, above all, have joined 
in acts of common worship. This thing 
was not done in a comer, but openly, in 
the sight of all the peoples, at the greatest 
international festival yet held, the whole 
world being previously apprised of the 
event." 

The article is illustrated with a number 
of half-tones of prominent representatives 
who were in attendance. At the close of 
the article, which is a rather careful review 
of the sessions, the writer says: 

"The ultimate and universal religion, 
Professor Goodspeed has said, 'is not so 
much Christianity as Christ.' Such was 
the. deepest voice of the Parliament. Such 
undoubtedly is the deepest dent left on the 
mind by perusal of the record. ... 'A 
new impetus will come to Christian mis- 
sions.' But the impetus Is one that must 
not a little modify their methods, and 
breathe into them a larger and gentler 
spirit. Liberal, Evangelical and Catholic 
Christians alike have come away from the 
Parliament confessing to a new Divine 
impulse. To appropriate and assimulate 
what was then recorded is now the privilege 
of English-speaking mankind." 

Sophia Wells Royce Williams, in the 
same number, contributes an interesting 
sketch of " Miss Clara Barton and the Red 
Cross." 

The writer sees in the increased effort to 
alleviate misery and distress the steady 
Christianization of society. Miss Clara 
Barton, now sixty-four years of age, has 
had an eventful career in philanthropic 
work, which began during the civil war. 
Her life seems to have been a busy one. 
At the close of the war she took the lecture 
platform. 

In the Franco-Prussian war she rendered 
effective work among the wounded at Stras- 



burg especially. Many distinguished hon- 
ors have, from time to time, been conferred 
upon her. In 1881 (May 21) the American 
(National) Association of the Red Cross 
was organized. June 9 of that year Miss 
Barton was elected president. Headquar- 
ters are located in Washington, and here 
Miss Barton makes her home. Among 
some of the disasters where the organiza- 
tion did good service were the Mississippi 
overflow in 1882, the overflow of the Ohio- 
and Louisiana cyclone, 1883. 

The drouth in 1886 in Texas was another 
occasion, and some $40,000 were expended at 
the time of the Johnstown flood. The latest 
undertaking has been the emergency brought 
about by the Sea Island hurricanes. Up to 
January 9, 1894, nearly $24,000 had been 
expended to aid the unfortunate inhabitants 
of these islands. The writer says there 
should be ^^a national Red Cross society 
with a man like Bishop Potter at its head, 
with Pierrepont Morgan its treasurer, with 
leading men in our great cities like Higin- 
botham and Armour on its board, with del- 
egates from the Philadelphia College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and the New York 
Academy of Medicine, and like bodies in 
Boston and other cities, and with a constit- 
uency representing the entire country. . 

. . . . A national organization, carry- 
ing the Red Cross, which could secure this 
would be in a position when disaster befell 
in peace or when war came, to start all the 
machinery of relief roundabout. 

THE FORUM. 

E. L. Godkin reminds the readers of the 
March i^orutn of "The Duty of Educated 
Men in a Democracy." It is an admitted 
fact that college-bred men are often a dis- 
appointment to the communities to which 
they return upon "finishing" their edacation. 
The average Yale and Harvard graduate or 
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the average B. A. man from Oxford and 
Cambridge find themselves often more help- 
less when they come to face the practical 
phases of life than the ordinary young man 
who has known nothing but hustle since he 
came from the public schools. 

" Perhaps I ought not to say it, but col- 
lege graduates are not, as a rule, remarkable 
for the an^ount of knowledge, properly 
so called, which they bring away from the 
universities. Everything they learn there 
in the way of languages or of science makes 
a comparatively small impression on the 
great mass of them. The great use of a 
college course is the fomiation of the habit 
of attention and study at the age when 
mental and other habits are most easily 
formed. But a college education has a per- 
ceptible general effect on the intellectual 
outlook.^' And indeed this is the great 
merit of a college education. It gives young 
men and young women higher ideas; gives 
. them a keener sense of civic and national 
responsibility and a clearer conception of 
their duties to their fellows. College grad- 
uates usually favor civil service. They would 
almost invariably oppose boodling and all 
public corruption. 

" We should probably, in a college grad- 
uate government, witness the disappearance 
from legislation of nearly all acts and res- 
olutions which passed for what is called 
'politics;' that is, for the purpose of pleas- 
ing certain bodies of voters, without any 
reference to their real value as contributors 
to the work of government." However, we 
might make a mistake in thinking that col- 
lege graduates would be purer in politics. 
When they do become schemers or devote 
themselves to selfish ends, they are only 
better equipped for.it because of college 
training. 

The writer points out some of the points 
which the educated man would make, and 



others about which he has not yet quite 
made up his mind. In the presence of all 
these things, the role of the educated man 
is a very difficult one. 

"Luckily there is one truth which can 
always be spoken without offense, and that 
is that on the whole the race advances 
through the increase of intelligence and 
improvement of character, and has not 
advanced in any other way. The great 
amelioration in the condition of the working 
classes in Europe within this century, 
including the increasing power of the trade 
sessions, is the result not of any increase of 
benevolence in the upper classes, but of the 
growth of knowledge, self-reliance and fore- 
sight among the working classes themselves. 

Much is accomplished in the development 
of the race by talk, and we may add, much 
evil is propagated. 

"We may rail at ^mere talk' as much as 
we please, but the probability is that the 
affairs of nations and of men will be more 

and more regulated by talk Of 

course, it varies infinitely in quality. A very 
large proportion of it does no good beyond 
relieving the feelings of the talker. . . . 
. « . It is safe to suppose that one half 
the talk of the world on subjects of general 
interest is waste. But the other half gener- 
ally tells No one ever talks 

intimately about anything without con- 
tributing something, let it be ever so little, 
to the unseen forces which carry the race 
on to its final destiny. Even if he does not 
make a positive impression, he contracts or 
modifies some other impression, or sets in 
some train of ideas in some one else, which 
help to change the face of the world. So I 
shall, in disregard of the great laudation of 
silence which filled the world in the days of 
Garlyle, say that one of the functions of an 
educated man is to talk, and of course he 
should talk wisely.^' 



A FEW THOUGHTS FOR THE ALTRUIST. 



BY C. J. PEEK. 



To the Altruist each day brings with it 
untold opportunities for the practice of his 
exalted creed, but before he has proceeded 
far on his Samaritan way he finds out that 
the parable of the Scriptures is worked out 
on lines suitable to a population of one to 
the square mile. 

Take your warm-hearted man radiating 
with a human sympathy, and animated with 
the highest hopes that can turn flesh to soul, 
set him alone in the city with its ceaseless 
tumult, where he may respond to the call of 
'*him that hath no helper," and by sundown 
his hopes will have been crushed; he shall 
discover the measure of his own weakness, 
and it shall be but an additional cup of 
bitterness. Individual responsibilities have 
been no longer neglected, until he who 
should seek to bring healing to the leper 
and the outcast, must summon to his aid an 
army of nurses, must build a camp of hos- 
pitals, and search the wide world for remedies 
for the thousand and one ills which are 
borne in silence by the elect of hell, wlfo 
have not yet been called hence. The 
evidence of that suffering which should 
summon tears to the eyes of the beholder, 
and call forth the last breath of energy to 
allay its pangs, is by some dire law kept 
beneath the surface, where it may grow 
unchecked, to contaminate the wells of our 
civilization. 

When in the midst of his self-appointed 
task, the heart of the Altruist misgives him. 
Sacrifice ! Yes, but to what purpose ? To 



make the dull eye of living death a little less 
dreadful to the man of the world, so that he 
may continue his course unchecked ? Was 
it to waste the golden hours of youth amidst 
the surroundings of the charnel-house that 
his soul received the vision of an earth 
peopled with sun-children from whom the 
shades of night have forever passed away? 
When will the Altruist learn his high 
destiny and methods of its fulfillment, 
not acting as one that dreams, but 
as one having authority? Individual duty 
and responsibility rightly asserted must be 
eventually supreme, but why ignore the 
machinery of state craft which has been 
fashioned by a thousand years of European 
travail, and which may be perfected in the 
hands of the sons of the New World? 
Why will he, born to be the savior of a 
nation, waste ripe hours in ministering to 
the wants of an incurable, and linger in the 
porch of the gate Beautiful, when inside the 
Temple wait the people desiring a priest who 
might feed them with the truth of progress 
instead of babbling the shibboleth of the 
school. Your Alexanders and Napoleons, 
devil-driven, have accomplished their pur- 
pose; the w^orld is prostrating itself before 
them. 

The paths of the Altruist are oftei^ too 
peaceful to be productive of much that is 
verile; he must not forever preach peace, but 
war. Why yield to the political boss the 
fullness of God's earth, and sacrificing the 
rights of self-government before his Jugger- 
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naut car, expect that a deliverer will arise 
from the mire of your own degradation ? 

The intensity of your good intentions will 
not bring you to the gates of Heaven, but 
salvation is to be sought in well-used oppor- 



tunity of influence in high, rather than the 
lowly places of this earth. If your hand could 
direct the helm of the ship of state, your 
services to the wounded in the cock-pit are 
well placed. 



AMONG THE WEEKLIES. 



RAM»S HORN. 

To a mule's ears a mule's voice is always 
music. 

The lazy man believes that there is no 
hill which is not steep. 

Don't try to put all your sermon in italics. 

Temptations resisted are stepping-stones 
to heaven. 

Religious selfishness is no whiter than 
any other kind. 

To be contented with what we have is 
about the same as to own the earth. 

Don't worry about the opinions of others, 
but live so that you can always respect 
yourself. 

If you are afraid in the dark, do more 
praying when the sun is shining. 

The man who does wrong suffers, but 
those who love him suffer more. 

The sinner who does not believe there is 
a hell, has never been in a red-hot prayer- 
meeting. 

Never did any harm, eh? Well, the fig- 
tree was not condemned for bearing bad 
fruit, but for bearing no fruit. 

As long as fashionable society dancing 
continues, the devil will not be concerned 
about his future business prospects. 

How many people would be wonderfully 
amazed to get an answer to the prayers 
they make in prayer-meeting. 

It is not the tallest trees that bear the 
most fruit. 



No man can look at the stars without 
wanting to live forever. 

It is hard for anybody else to please the 
man who is well pleased with himself. 

It takes some people a long time to find 
out that it never pays to worry. 

He who serves God for pay would serve 
the devil for higher wages. 

Get salvation before you wear out your 
brains in trying to understand it. 

The fool and the drum never speak with- 
out declaring their emptiness. 

Saying that there are hypocrites in the 
church is only a roundabout way of brag- 
ging on yourself. 

When the devil fishes he knows that 
there is no time lost by being careful about 
his bait. 

There are a few preachers who would 
rather see a rival church bum down than to 
see it have a revival. 

One of the times when you ought to love 
your neighbor as yourself is when you 
think about beginning a lawsuit. 

If no card-playing were ever done in the 
homes of members and quality folks, it is 
doubtful if there would be a gambling hell 
on earth. 



INTERIOR. 
A steamer is to be chartered, so the word 
goes, to carry Lady Somerset and MissWil- 
lard and a hundred other ladies around the 
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world, to present their great temperance 
petition to all the potentates! What will 
those irrepressible women be up to next? 

The Parliament of Religions is not with- 
out solemn comicalities. Mr. Adolph Broad- 
beck's "New Religion" was the best of 
them. He calls it the Religion of the 
Ideal. His creed is simple and comprehen- 
sive. "We are not dogmatic, we oppose 
dogmas! We are not in favor of total 
abstinence from intoxicating liquors. We 
do not profess to have any knowledge of 
things beyond this life. We do not know 
how things originated, if they did originate, 
and we do not know how they will end, if 
they ever do end. We do not know what 
the power is which is beyond our control, if 
there is any. We do not believe in the 
immortality of human individuals. We 
do not know where we came from nor 
where we will go to," and so on and on. 
Minds us of our guide Charlie, who wanted 
to agree upon a settlement of a difference 
between himself and the campers: "Yell, 
I dink we must agree dot we all be — fools." 
After this new prophet of the new religion 
finished his prophesy, he went out, took a 
pipe and mug, and patted himself on his 
belly. That was the only thing in the 
universe that he was sure of. 

The Civic Federation proposes, during our 
April elections, to publish the life records 
of all candidates. Honest men will not 
object to this application of "that fierce 
light which beats upon the throne" of pub- 
lic office. The Federation represents that 
the present condition of municipal affairs is 
a natural outgrowth of Chicago's rise from 
a prairie hamlet to a metropolis covering 
nearly 200 square miles. Citizens have, 
however, failed in duty at the primaries. 
Officials are therefore a composite of the 



strong, unscrupulous minority and the 
indifferent majority. They are environed 
by conditions and laws unsuited to present 
wants. In many instances such statutes 
tempt officials to barter the people's inter- 
' ests. To attain lasting reform citizens 
must create a civic patriotism that will 
enact suitable laws and enforce them through 
honest officials by business methods. The 
Federation must brace its sinews for a 
decade of struggle. When the Federation 
has enlisted 50,000 good citizens and true 
in the cause of municipal righteousness, 
and when the Christian Endeavor societies 
and Christian citizenship associations of 
Chicago have massed the weight of so many 
more alongside the phalanx of the Federa- 
tion, then, and not till then, the momentum 
of their united impact will crush municipal 
misrule. 



HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
For all the sorrowful hours which the 
contemporary American has spent or may 
live to spend sitting under after-dinner 
orators who know not what to say nor when 
to stop, he has himself to blame. The Con- 
stitution guarantees him a fair chance for 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
But— 

" Who would be free, 
Themselves must strike the blow.'' 

If he insists upon thrusting his neck under 
the yoke, he must drag the load. If he 
insists upon toughening the natural'tender- 
ness of the budding orator till it is callous 
to his squirming, he must sit under him to 
the bitter end. If he begins by sitting 
courteously under the considerate Smith, if 
he sits submissively under the judicioos 
Jones, if he sits cheerfully and with man- 
ifest approbation under the witty Robinson, 
he has forged his own gyves, and in due 
time, victim of an artificial duty, must sit 
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Looking out for others is essential to 
being one's self. A man cannot be him- 
self without recognizing his relations to 
others. This is as true in little things as 
in great. The man who forgets that others 
have rights on the sidewalk, or in the door- 
way, or in the street-car, or in the church 
or public hall, where he finds himself just 
then, forgets to be himself as a true man. 
No man can properly fill his place without 
confining himself to his place. The man 
who in a crowded street, carries his umbrella 
or his silver-headed cane under his arm, 
with two or three feet of its length sticking 
out behind into the faces of men and women 
who are so unfortunate as to be within that 
distance of him, is as much of a boor, even 
though he be faultlessly dressed, as a house- 
painter who walks the same street with a 
twenty-foot laclder on his shoulder and a 
pot of paint hanging at the end of it. So, 
again, in walking, or standing, or sitting, 
the man who does not think of others, and 
have a care to give them their rights, is not 
giving proper attention to himself, or being 
the man he ought to be. 

As a rule, the less a man knows about a 
subject, the more positive and sweeping he 
is in his declarations concerning it, and the 
more likely he is to be entirely in error as 
to his facts and inferences. Every once in 
awhile a well-meaning man, minister or 
layman insists that the Suiiday-school has 
diminished the measure of home religious 
instruction, or that the study of the Inter- 
national lessons has lessened the knowledge 
of the Bible in the minds of the young. 
Both these claims are without any basis in 
philosophy or in fact, but that does not 
interfere with their repetition. Is idleness 
promoted in a community by the introduc- 
tion of machinery? Are horses of less 
value than elsewhere in the immediate 



vicinity of a railroad? Is good home nurs- 
ing interfered with by the visits and counsel 
of a physician ? Is there less of home study 
and of home teaching in a family where the 
children go to school five days in the week 
than in one where they never seek learning 
outside? Does attendance on public wor- 
ship tend to diminish family religion and 
private prayer ? Statistics prove overwhelm- 
ingly that household religious instruction 
has increased in every country, and in every 
community, just in proportion to the intro- 
duction and extension of Sunday-schools,, 
and that household religious instruction 
has correspondingly declined where Sunday- 
schools have languished. It is also capable 
of proof that both the systematic and the 
popular study of the Bible has been greater 
and more general since the introduction of 
the International lessons, and inconsequence 
of this, than ever before since the Bible 
was written. But the speakers and writers 
who make these sweeping statements on 
the other side are not influenced by either 
facts or philosophy. The best way, indeed, 
of dealing with a man of this sort is that 
said to have been adopted by a member of 
one of the "reconstruction" legislatures in 
a southern state just after the war:— 
"Mis'ser Speaker, Mis'ser Speaker! I rise- 
to a p'int o' order. Dat gentleman yunner 
dunno what he's talking 'bout!" 



HERALD AND PRESBYTER 

Every citizen owes a duty to the state in 
maintaining its laws, purifying its politics 
and preserving individual rights. We have 
among us many who eschew politics because 
of the charges of fraud, and never make 
any effort to bring about a better condition. 
There is a shade ol inconsistency in the 
man who fails to exert any influence to 
correct abuses in politics, but contents him- 
self with simply denouncing, them... Thei» 
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IS a way, and it leads ultimately to success, 
to secure a better condition, and that is for 
the beat men, who are the men of influence, 
to see that good and true men are nom- 
inated for the places of trust and responsi- 
bility, and that is not only to go to the 
primary election, but to the caucuses where 
the tickets are made up. Begin at the bot- 
tom, so as to start right, nominate good 
men, and there will not be so much com- 
plaint about no choice of good men to vote 
ior at the polls. 

The burdens of to-day are easily carried 
if you do not add to them the burdens of 
to-morrow. It is the sorrows which never 
come that sadden the path of life, because 
we carry them before they come. Then 
consider that carrying them to-day will not 
help to remove them the next day. Con- 
sider, also, that grieving over burdens not 
yet pressing upon you is distrusting God, 
who has cared for you all your past years, 
and who has given you promise: "Bread 
shall be given you, and water shall be sure.'' 
Bather follow the example of the Psalmist, 
and dismiss all anxiety with the declara- 
tion, " I have been young and now am old, 



yet I have never seen the righteous forsaken 
nor his seed begging bread." But we should 
not forget that this is spoken of the 
righteous — those who are striving to follow 
in the footsteps of the Savior, for they only 
can plead the promise, "Oh, fear the Lord, 
ye His saints, for there is no want to them 
that fear Him." 



NEW YORK OBSERVER. 

The first people's restaurant has been 
started on the east side of this city, in con-, 
nection with the Industrial Christian Alli- 
ance, at No. 57 Avenue C, between Fourth 
and Fifth Streets. A large bowl of nutri- 
tious soup, a bowl of coffee and two large 
slices of good bread may be secured for five 
cents. The executive committee to manage 
this restaurant, representing Hebrews, 
Roman Catholics and Protestants, consists 
of J. Seely Ward, Jr., of the Old Epiphany 
House; P. J. McCue, of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society; J. Spectorsky, of the Hebrew 
Institute; Louis Storber, an east side mer- 
chant, and Dr. F. E. Hopkins, for years a 
physician among the poor. In addition to 
the cooked food to be eaten in the restaurant 
or taken home, uncooked food is sold. 



THE CIYIO FEDERATION. 



BY H. H. VAN METER. 



The time has come in American history 
for a union of all the better elements of our 
civilization, in behalf of better government 
in our great cities against any form of 
organized vice. 

To successfully combat and conquer the 
combined powers of saloons, brothels and 
boodlers, will require the united efforts of all 



those who sympathize with pure political 
policy. 

It is proposed to unify and organize all 
the forces for right, and so systematize their 
efforts as to make them felt for the greatest 
possible good in municipal affairs. 

This is the idea with which the Civic Fed-* 
eration of Chicago has entered the field of 
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politics, and it expects no easy or speedy 
victory, but a long and bitter battle. 

If ever the enemies of many evils, who 
seem now to be at enmity among themselves, 
can see clearly that they have a common 
cause against a common foe, the first victory 
will be won for the right, and already a 
deadly blow will have been dealt to the 
utterly unscrupulous political leaders, who 
play their game for all the plunder there is 
in it, right or wrong, so long as those whose 
interests are at stake are satisfied to suffer, 
while watching each other with suspicious 
fear, when they should present a solid pha- 
lanx against a common foe. 

First and foremost among the forces for 
right in every community come the Christian 
churches and congregations in every village, 
hamlet and city of our land. 

Over against them, as it were, are arrayed 
the great armies of organized labor, who 
have felt, until very lately at least, that the 
churches were not their best friends. 

At least, the idea is dawning upon these 
two great divisions of our citizenship that 
neither one is the natural enemy of the 
other, but that both should be the strongest 
allies in every effort for good. 

Beside these two great and growing powers 
in the state are many vast forces for reform, 
and countless organizations for good endea- 
vor, and millions of individual citizens work- 
ing independent of each other. 

To bring these well-meaning, earnest and 
intelligent forces together and unite them 
in one grand army for good is the first great 
effort in the formation of a civic federation 
for reform. 

To meet the Tammany Hall's of organized 
vice and corruption by civic federations of 
the united forces of purity and right is the 
problem of the hour, upon which the poeple 
are at work. 

After many conferences among the friends 



of reform, called together at first by Mr. Wm. 
T. Stead, of London, England, it was resolved 
to form a federation of the forces of all those 
who were opposed to corrupt political prac- 
tices, and the outcome of these efforts was 
an application for a charter for the incorpo- 
ration of "The Civic Federation of Chicago," 
under date of January 31, 1894, which reads 
as follows, explaining its purpose : 

CEBTIFIGATS FOB THE INCOBPOBATION 

OF 
THE CIVIC FEDEBATION OF CHICAaO, 
OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 

State OP Illinois, ) 
County op Cook, / ss. 
City op Chicago. ) 

The undersigned, Citizens of the United States, 
desire to incorporate an association not for pecu- 
niary profit, upon the following basis. 

1. Name. The name of the corporation shall 
be The Civic Federation of Chicago. 

2. Location. Its principal office shall be at 
Chicago, Illinois. 

3. Objects. The purpose of this Federation 
shall be: 

Fvrat^ The formation of an hifluential, non- 
political, non-sectarian assooiation, embracing 
all the forces that are now laboring to advance 
the municipal, philanthropic, industrial and 
moral interests of Chicago, and to use and aid 
such forces in promoting the honesty, efficiency 
and economy of its government and the highest 
welfare of its citizens. 

Secondy To serve as a medium of acquain- 
tance and sympathy between persons who reside 
in different parts of the city, who pursue different 
vocations, who are by birth of different national- 
ities, who profess difierent creeds or no creed, who 
for any of these reasons are unknown to each 
other, but who nevertheless have similar inter- 
ests in the well-being of Chicago, and who agree 
in the desire to promote every kind of municipal 
welfare. 

Thirdj To increase the number and efficiency 
of agencies designed to discover and correct 
abuses in municipal aflkirs, and to increase the 
interest of the citizens in such affidrs by securing 
the utmost practical separation of municipal 
issues from state and national politica 

4. Methods. The principal means to be 
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employed by the Federation are investigation, 
publication, agitation and organization, together 
^with the exercJae of every moral influence needed 
to carry into effect the purposes of the Fed- 
eration. 

5. Trustees. The Board of Trustees shall 
consist of fifteen (15) members. 

6. Names of Trustees. The following per- 
0onB shall constitute the Board of Trustees until 
t.he first annual meeting of the Federation, and 
until the election and qualification of their bu&- 



8,1 

Vss. 



T. W. Harvey, John J. McGrath, 

Ijyman Gage, A. C. Bartlett, 

^da C. Sweet, M. J. Carroll, 

Bertha H. Palmer, EmU G. Hirsch, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, O. P. Gifford, 

James W. Scott, Lorin C. Collins, Jr. 

Franklin MacVeagh, Jane Addams, 
^Wm. Penn Nixon. 

Dated at Chicago, Illinois, this 27th day of 
January, A. D., 1984. 

Ada C. Sweet, Geo. R Peck, 

Cmil G. Hirsch, L. C. Collins, Jr., 

R. M. Easley, Edgar A. Bancroft, 

T. W. Harvey, L. T. O'Brien, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Wm. Penn Nixon, 

Bertha Honore Palmer, M. J. Carroll, 

Jno. J. McGrath, Edwin A. Waldo. 

State of Illinois, 

County op Cook, 

BE IT REMEMBERED, that on this 31st 
day of January, A. D., 1894, before me, Edgar P. 
H. West, a Notary Public in and for said County 
in the State aforesaid, personally appeared 

Ada C. Sweet, Emil G. Hirsch, 

Gteorge R Peck, Lorin C. Collins, Jr. 

R. M. Easly, T. W. Harvey, 

L.. T. O'Brien, William Penn Nixon, 

M. J. Carroll, John J. McGrath, 

Eklwin A. Waldo, Edgar A. Bancroft, 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, 

Bertha Honore Palmer, 
W^ho are severally known to me to be the same 
persons whose names are 8ub»eribed to the fore- 
going instrument, and acknowledged that they 
signed said instrument for uses and purposes 
tlierein expressed. 

WITNESS my hand and Notarial Seal this 
dlst day of January, A. D., 1894. 

Edgar P. H. West, Notary Public. 



Immediately after the incorporation of 
the Federation the following officers were 
elected, and , committees appointed to take 
char^ of the work, these being chosen from 
a central council of one hundred members. 

OFFICERS. 

Lyman J. Gage, President; Mrs. Potter Palmer, 
First Vice-President; John J. McGrath, Second 
Vice-President ; R. M. Easley, Secretary ; E. S. 
Dreyer, Treasurer. 

trustees. 

T. W. Harvey, Geoi^ge E. Adams, Dr. Sarah 
Hackett Stevenson, Franklin MacVeagh, L. 0. 
Collins, Jr., Miss Ada C. Sweet, James J.Linehan, 
E. B. Butler, M. J. Carroll and Miss Jane 
Addams. 

STANDINQ COMMITTEES. 

Ways and Means. William Penn Nixon, 
T. W. Harvey, Arthur Ryerson, Geo. E. Adams, 
E. S. Dreyer, Z. S. Holbrook, A. C. Honore, E. B. 
Butler, J. Irving Pearce. 

Municipal. Prof. John Gray, W. A. Giles, 
W. J. Onahan, Marshall Field, Prof. Edward W. 
Bemis, M. J. Carroll, Miss Ada C. Sweet, Mrs. 
H. W. Duncanson, J. W. Ela. 

iNDUSTRiAii. James J. Linehan, M. H. Mad- 
den, August Jacobson, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Mrs. 
Chas. Henrotin, W. J. Nelstadt, Frank Sweeney, 
Miss Jane Addams, H. W. Thomas. 

Philanthropic. Mrs. J. M. Flower, T. W. 
Harvey, Albion W. Small, Graham Taylor, J. J. 
Ryan, Mrs. W. J. Chalmers, H. N. Higinbotham^ 
Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson, C. H. S. Mixer. 

Morals. O. P. Gifford, Edwin D. Wheelock,. 
Cyrus McCormick, L. T. O'Brien, H. H. Van 
Meter, Frank M. Bristol, C. Ranseen, J. Floyd 
Tomkins, Dr. Arthur Edwards. 

Educational and Social. Mrs. H. M. Wil- 
marth, Mrs. Marion F. Washburn, John Mc- 
Laren, Emil G. Hirsch, William C. Amos, M. R. 
Grady, G. Fred Rush, Prof. Bamberger, Bishop 
Fallows. 

Political Action. L. C. Collins, Jr., John 
J. McGrath, E. S. Dreyer, John F. Scanlan, 
George E. Adams, J. W. Ela, Victor Lawson^ 
Franklin MacVeagh, R. W. Patterson, Jr., 
William Penn Nixon, Carter Harrison, Slason 
Thompson, J. W. Scott, A. C. Hesing. 

It was then thought wise to form ward 
organizations for effective work in accor- 
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dance with the following resolution of the 

•executive committee, adopted at a recent 

meeting : 

Resolved, That the political energy of the 
Oivic Federation be directed toward arousing the 
voters of Chicago to the importance of actively 
engaging in their respective caucuses and pri- 
maries, and to that end will immediately begin 
the oiganization in each ward of voters' leagues, 
the basis of which shall be the Municipal Pledge. 

The first step for the formation of ward 
organizations was to issue the following 
"Voters' Pledge," with the request that all 
those signing the same would send their 
addresses to the secretary. 

voters' pledge. 

Believing that the selection of public officials 
is practically made at the preliminary caucuses 
and primary elections, I hereby pledge myself 
to take an active interest in and attend, when 
possible, all caucuses and primaries of my party, 
and I also pledge myself to work and vote only 
for delegates whom I believe after investigation^ 
to be honest, capable men. I further declare it 
to be my conviction that fitness for the position 
should be the only test for municipal office. 

In this way a numerous membership is 
being enrolled. 

Knowing the great need of such an organ- 
ization, and that thousands of our citizens are 
aware of this need and are awakening to 



their duty in these matters, we can hut hope 
that the time has come when decency and 
right, prompted hy the instincts of patriotism, 
shall assert their supremacy in our social 
and political affairs hy an effective combbft- 
tion of all their forces against organized 
corruption. 

No one can douht but that the better 
elements of our communities are ahle to over- 
come the forces of vice, if once aroused to 
united systematic action. 

As this is the sole object of "The Civic 
Federation," no one who wishes for a purer 
social and political life in our cities and nation 
can fail to sympathize with its purpose. 

All that is needed, then, to insure its suc- 
cess is the earnest co-operation of all who 
are opposed to vice and corruption in the 
management of municipal matters. 

To unite those varied elements is no easv 
task, but the fact that such a Federation 
has been formed, including representatives 
of all these classes, is a fair promise for 
future succes^ to the cause. 

Making no prophecy, but hoping for the 
best, we bespeak the earnest co-operation of 
all good citizens in this great and good 
work so well begun, with such grand possi- 
bilities before it. 



THE ALTRUIST'S CORNER. 



Another Easter has passed, with all its 
hallowed memories and sacred associations. 
The birds are already chirping bits of hope- 
fulness, which will encourage the poor, who 
have longed for the balmy breath of spring- 



* * 



This is a better time even than the New- 
Year for making new resolves. Just now 
every verdant field, the rippling waters of 
every little brook, the face of every wee 



daisy, as well as the beauty and fragrance 
of all the flowers, and the twitter of birds, 
bid us begin a new life. 



♦*♦ 



After all, what is it in life that gives us 
best returns? That may seem a difficult 
question, but it is easy to answer. Would 
you know the secret? Live for others. Be 
altruistic. In its fuller sense, it means 
that care of self also, which brings one into 
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liarmouy with right surrooBdings. Have 
yon not often looked into a face which 
reflected so much of peace and joy that the 
look eent a very thrill through your being? 
Be large-hearted. Love and you will be 
loved. Do all that you do from kindly 
motives. Did you ever save your mother or 
your sister a task that the act of itself 
did not pay yon an hundred fold? Every 
woman is our sister, if we woaM be Christ- 
like. 

There will soon be long walks, and the 
hearts of men will throb with new delight 
as they glance over green meadows and 
breathe the sweet fragrance of the apple 
blossoms. 

.% 

There is something very delightful about 
spring. Nature seems to clean houses, and 
rehabilitate herself in all that is fragrant 
and beautiful. This ia the season of hope. 
How well it follows the winter of despair. 
•*« 

Miss Helen Gould, the daughter of the 

dead millionaire, is planning the erection 

and endowment of a hospital in New York. 

•*• 

The public bath-houses in Philadelphia 
were used during last summer by 1,108,334 
men, women and children. 
•*• 

The founder of a new home for aged and 
infirm colored men, in New Orleans, is an 
old negro named Thorine Iiafon, who hai 
also founded an asylum for destitute col- 
ored boys. 

Australia is said to be a country without 
orphans or an orphanage. Each is taken to 
a receiving-home, where it is kept until a 
country home is found for it. The W. C. 
T. U. department for securing homes for 
homeless children, aims to bring about in 



this country such a method of setting "the 
solitary in families." Fifteen states have 
now taken up this work. 
•*• 
The last report of the London Young 
Women's Ghriatian Association gives in 
detail the valuable work carried on by that 
society. In London it has forty institutes^ 
homes and restaurants, one hundred other 
branches, and two gymni 
the religious, social and edi 
ments, there are others desi, 
special need of girls, li 
agencies, sick and convalesi 
er's aid, etc. The memb 

fourteen thousand. 

* 
* * 

About four thousand f 
raised to establish the lit 
sick foreign travelers which 
posed to attach to the Am 
riau mission, at Tabreez, Pi 
of the late Theodore Chi 
remembered that when Mr. 
cholera, he was taken in a 
Tabreez,and nursed there f 
He died of a relapse afte 
The Presbyterian Board c 
sions, which has the schemt 
memorial under consideral 
the fund for it will be still f 
The land for the proposed i 
been secured, a matter of 
because of the unfavorable 
Persian ( Moham medan ) 
Christian work. 

* 

Though not quite half 
elapsed since the first womi 
from a legally incorporated 
in this countxy, there are c 
no less than twenty thousi 
sicians, the majority of wl 
engaged in either private or 



BOOK REVIEWS— THE WORLD'S PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 



More than three centuries ago, one of the realization of a wonderful ideal made pos- 



greatest and wisest monarchs who ever 
swayed the scepter in the Orient occupied 
the Mogul throne. He succeeded to the 
imperial power at the age of thirteen, and 
for more than fifty years he molded the 
history of India. 

About 1568, having learned of a "new 
religion," he sent for its advocates to have 
them present it to him. Accordingly three 
missionaries left Surat and made their way 
to the Mogul's court. The emperor gave 
them a most gracious reception and listened 
with seeming impartiality to their exposi- 
tions of Christianity, and compared the new 
faith with other worships known to him. 
Some have been pleased to term this a sort 
of a Parliament of Religions. It has no 
claim, however, to any such significance. 
The Emperor Akbar never accepted Chris- 
tianity, nor have we any evidence that the 
hearing which he gave the missionaries 
ever availed anything in the way of mak- 
ing known their faith; much, then, is due to 
those who originated the stupendous idea 
of a Parliament of Religions. The carry- 
ing forward of such an idea in itself involved 
the expenditure of a great amount of labor 
and painstaking care. Much of this, if not 
all, was due to the work of the Rev. John 
Henry Barrows, D.D. 

The Parliament of Religions was the 



The World's Pakltament of Religions. 
Vols. I. and II. The Parliament Publish- 
ing Company, 90 and 92 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, 111. 



sible only jby all the wonderful mechanical 
inventions which have been discovered and 
perfected during this century. Contact 
with anything which has good in it, but 
enlarges the heart. So those remarkable 
gatherings will be a power among men 
which no standard of ours can estimate. 
The greatest service to mankind at large, 
however, has been the careful publication 
of the proceedings, with all the leading 
addresses presented during those memorable 
weeks. The Parliament thus becomes a 
part of history, to inspire and encourage all 
efforts toward the attainments of higher 
ideals. 

The two volumes which make up the 
authentic history of the World's Parlia- 
ment of Religions will in another century 
probably be considered among the most 
precious of documents handed down from 
the nineteenth century. They are a record 
of an historical epoch. Dr. Barrows says in 
his preface, ^^ Religion is the greatest fact 
of history," and the Parliament of Relig- 
ions will stand out as one of the most 
important factors in the history of rehgion. 
It is not for us to attempt any lengthy 
review of these two volumes. At most, we 
can only give a cursory glance at some of 
the most important features of the books, 
and lend our aid, whatever it may be, toward 
helping make known the great value of the 
work. Although the books are sold by sub- 
scription, they differ very materially from 
most subscription books. In the first place, 
they are not printed upon cheap paper, 
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large type is not used, and they are not 
poorly bound; in short, the books do not 
seem to have been made to give the appear- 
ance of quantity, and yet few books were 
issued during the year that contain any- 
thing like as much reading matter. 

Each volume contains about 800 pages, 
and there are more than 300 portraits and 
other pictures, which are admirably repro- 
duced. 

Almost 200 people from different parts of 
the world have contributed their best 
thoughts to the discussion of subjects which 
were presented during the Parliament. 
Among the engravings are many which 
illustrate the religious customs in various 
parts of the world. 

The author says, " It is my inspiring duty 
to bring before my readers a most varied 
and stately procession of living scholars, 
reformers, missionaries, moral heroes, del- 
vers in the mines of the soul, seekers after 
truth, toilers for humanity. 

"In this book will be found theology, 
science, philosophy, biography, history, 
poetry, experience, political and social wis- 
dom, eloquence, music, the rich lore of the 
head, the richer literature of the heart, 
reyelations from God, the story of man^s 
outreachings toward the infinite, his tri- 
umphs and partial failures, his hopes and 
despairs, the bewildered efforts of noble 
souls 

" *Who, groping in the darks of Thought, 
Touched the Great Hand and knew it not.' 

"And the sublime joy of those to whom 
religion was a daily walk in the light of 
the eternal. 

"This book will show man seeking after 
God, and it will also tell the diviner story 
of God seeking after man. 

"Striking the noble chord of universal 
human brotherhood, the promoters of the 
World's First Parliament of Religions have 



evoked a starry music which will yet drown 
the miserable discords of earth. 

" This book is the record of man's best 
thinking to-day on the greatest of themes. 
For the first time in all the centuries, the 
wonders of art and science and the wonders 
of faith and thought have been exhibited 
side by side.'' 

No one could so well have edited these voK 
umes; in fact, issued under the direction of 
any other person than Dr. Barrows, and 
they would have lost much of their present- 
worth. Having given three years of his 
time to its achievement, and necessarily 
familiarizing himself with every little 
detail, the fund of information which he 
has accumulated he has made subservient 
to the great plan which he has developed 
in this history. 

"As some of my readers look into the 
pictured faces of robed and mitered ecclesi- 
astics, earnest pulpit orators, high-hearted 
women, grave reformers and strange-fea- 
tured wise men from foreign eastern lands^ 
the scholarly representatives of faiths which 
are alien to the habitual current of western 
thought, and as they read these varied 
chapters in the wondrous history of the 
soul, I am confident that they will experi- 
ence a widening of thought, and be glad 
that the providence of God has in the 
process of the suns blessed them with truer 
tenderness and broader sympathy." 

The value of the book is greatly enhanced 
by the fact that Dr. Barrows has here and 
there put in much of himself. 

"Humanity, though sundered by oceans 
and languages and widely diverse forms of 
religion, was one in need, if not altogether 
in hope," 

At the end of the second volume there is 
a review and summary by Dr. Barrows. In 
the first chapter he gives the conduct, spirit 
and personnel of the Parliament; in the 
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second {he grandeur and final influence of 
"the Parliament. In this latter chapter he 
isays, ^^The Parliament, it has been said, 
awakened in a world^s conscience; it con- 
'Centrated much light upon the greatest 
iihemes; its disclosures are such as to fill 
thoughtful men of every faith with humil- 
ity as well as with mutual respect; it was 
^an effort of serious minds, in fraternal 
spirit 'to help each other to see,' and among 
ihe things made visible are the universal 
activity and guidance of God. The best 
"definition of heathenism is 'organized self- 
ishness,' and this exists in Christian lands, 
^nd it was well for Christians to be humbled 
and rebuked; it was equally wholesome for 
them to discover and gladly recognize the 
(.brighter side of so-called heathenism. . . 
" There is no doubt but that by the Parlia- 



ment Christianity made a favorable impres- 
sion on those whom it desired to win. The 
Christian religion will be interpreted from 
the Parliament, and not hereafter by tlie 
bad laws of so-called Christian nations. The 
Orientals learned what is true Christianity^ 
and they can speak with authority and saj 
that these evils are not apologized for by 
the Christian men of America and Europe. 

Christianity never had so 

golden an opportunity to show her true 
spirit, and if she had said far less than she 
did, would have been justified in calling 
the Parliament." 

There is but one way to gather any 
adequate conception of these records, and 
that is by buying the volumes, and having 
them always at hand, as an almost unlimited 
source of rich thought and priceless mateiial 



CURRENT EVENTS. 



February 27 — Professor Knudson, the astrou- 
-omer, died at South Norwalk, Conn. Aged sev- 
enty-seven years. 

Trades Union Council of England issues a 
'manifesto against action of House of Lords on 
Employers' Liability bill. 

Emperor William interests himself in bimetal- 
lism. 

February 28— The Second International Con- 
vention of the Student Volunteer Movement for 
..Foreign Missions begun at Detroit. 

Iowa Senate reject Woman Suffrage amend- 
.inent. 

The state of siege at Rio Janeiro was abolished. 

March 1— John Y. McKane sent to Sing Sing 
prison. 

Dr. W. F. Poole, the celebrated librarian, died 
:at his home in Evanston, 111. Aged seventy- 
^hree years. 

Dr. Moraes elected President and M. Pereira 
Vice-President of Brazil. 

March 2 — Six thousand miners thrown out of 
work in Jackson county, Ohio. 

All the cases against the prize-fighters at Jack- 
sonville, Florida, were nolle prossed, 



Mr. Gladstone resigns an^ recommends Rose- 
bery as his successor. Offered ; but declined a 
peerage. 

Pope celebrated his eighty-fourth birthday and 
sixteenth anniversary of his coronation. 

March 3 — Queen accepts Gladstone's resigna- 
tion, and Rosebery accepts premiership. 

March 4r— Sunday. 

March 6— Yesterday J. M. Bailey, " the Dan- 
bury News man, ' ' died at Danbury, Conn. Aged 
fifty-one years. 

The annual meeting of Sorosis held in Nev 
York. 

Sir William Vernon Harcourt assumed the 
Liberal leadership of House of Commons. 

Earl of Kimberly succeeds as Secretary of 
Foreign Aifairs. 

Yellow fever spreads in Rio Janeiro. 

March 6 — Ex-President Harrison began 
course of lectures on "American Law," at Stand- 
ford University. 

Lord Rosebery took formal possession of office 
of Prime Minister of England. 

March 7— The Australian Ballot bill in Vir- 
ginia has received the signature of the Governor, 



CURRENT EVENTS, 



TXT 



A new constitution and a new govemment are 

proix>8ed for Hawaii. 

Battle-ship '^Indiana" made a successful trial 
trip. 

William T. Stead sailed for England. 

Mabcsi 8— Dan Coughlin, charged with com- 
plicity in murder of Dr. Cronin, acquitted. Trial 
opened October 30, 18d3. 

Miss Madeline V. Pollard case for $50,000 dam- 
ages against W. C. P. Breckinridge, Bepresenta- 
tive from Kentucky, went to trial. 

Anarchists explode a bomb near Italian 
Chamber of Deputies in Borne. Eight persons 
wounded. 

Beichstag committee adopted Busso-German 
commercial treaty. 

Spanish Cabinet resigns. 

March ^— A British force of thirty-four offi- 
cers and men massacred in Assam. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone have received auto- 
graph letters from the Queen, expressing high 
appreciation of their services to the country. 

March 10— Forty negro emigrants sailed from 
New York for Liberia. 

Eleven Mormons sail from New York, going 
out as missionaries. 

March 11— Sunday. 

March 12 — ^Justice White was sworn in as one 
of Supreme Court of United States. ^ 

Lake navigation at Chicago opened. 

British Parliament reassembled. 

March 13 — Ohio Legislature adopted a res- 
olution providing for biennial sessions. 

President Peixoto opens fire on insurgents, 
who surrender, Da Gama making his escape on 
a foreign steamer. 

British political circles aroused by the passing 
of Mr. Labouchere's amendment declaring the 
abolition of the House of Lords. Vote 147 
against 145. 

March 14— American party for the Walter 
Wellman Polar expedition sailed from New 
York. 

Beichstag voted 4,000,000 marks for mon- 
ument to William I. 

March 15— Governor Waite, of Colorado, 
calls on militia to enforce a political order. 
Precipitates a riot in Denver. 

Prohibitionists in Indiana nominate a state 
ticket. 

A bomb dropped and exploded in Madeleine 
Church, Paris. 

March 16— Farmers' Alliance leaders from 



West and South held a conference in Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

Iowa Legislature defeated Local Option bill. 

Beichstag pass Busso-German commercial 
treaty by a large majority. 

March 17 — Governor Waite ordered state 
troops to Cripple Creek to suppress disorder 
among the miners. 

Oxford won the boat-race on the Thames. 

March 18— Sunday. 

March 19— The divorce of Ex-King Milan 
and Natalie of Servia has been set aside. 

Bland Silver Seigniorage bill sent to President. 

March 20— General Neal Dow, Maine Pro- 
hibitionist, celebrated his ninetieth birthday 
at Portland, Maine. 

States General of Holland dissolved and new 
election ordered for April 10. 

Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, died 
at Turin, Italy, aged ninety-two. 

March 21 — Interstate irrigation opened at 
Omaha, Neb. 

Interstate Bimetallist League opened at Des- 
Moines, Iowa. 
Annual Convention of General Passenger 

Agents convene at Palm Beach, Fla. 

Cardinal BampoUa appointed archdeacon of 
the Baulica of the Vatican. 

March 22— State Convention of People's 
party met in Augusta, Maine. 

Iowa House passed bill granting municipal 
suffrage to women. 

Twenty persons injured by explosion of bomb- 
in a church at Grenoble, France. 

March 23— Students in Buda Pesth make^ 
riotous demonstrations against those who do not 
display emblems of mourning in memory of 
Kossuth. 

A colony of polygamous Mormons will likely 
be founded in northern Mexico. 

International Sanitary Conference at Paris 
approve measures to be adopted at Oriental 
ports for prevention of cholera. 

March 24— Text of new treaty between the- 
United States and China made public. 

March 25— Sunday. 

March 26 — Coxey's "Army of the Common- 
weaP' set out from Masslilon, Ohio. 

Judge Dallas, of the United States Court of 
Appeals, decided the absorption of Philadelphia 
refiners by Sugar Trust was legal. 

Alfred Holt Colquitt, Senator from Georgia^ 
died. 
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ELGIN ACADEMY, 

CLOIN, ILU 
Prepares for any College, furnishes pupils 
with a thorough business course, and oHers 
special inducements in its free course in 
Manual Training. A large new building well 
equipped. Send for catalogue and copy of a 
bi-weekly paper, printed and published by 
the pupils. Address: 

A. G. WELCH, A. M., Elgin, 111. 



FRANKLIN COLLEGE 

ESTABLISHED 1834. FRANKLIN, INDIANA. 



COURSES: 
CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 

LIBRARY OVER 7,O0O VOLUMES. 
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Rav. N. CARR, Secretary. • 
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a pair of the old sort 
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ease we want, and for 
ease, to do as you 
please, take these. 

blade for and worn 
by the best people all 
over America. 



T. E. McCAMPBELL, 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
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tain's WonderM Hair Restorer 




Is not only a most pleasant liair dressing*, but effectu- 
ally removes dandrujOf, and its continued use for a few 
months will restore the grayest hair to its original 
color, possessing all the luxuriant qualities of yocitL 



FOUR QUESTIONS. 

Are you troubled with Dandmff or Scalp Bia- 

eaaes of any kind 
If you are Bald, do you want a new growth of 

hair 
If you are Gray, do you want your hair restored 

to its original color - 

Do you want the most pleasant Hair Tonic ■ 

and Dressinsf in the world 

IF SO, DSE FREWIN'S HAIR RESTOREK. 

Over 10,000 ladies are now using this Hair Tonic. 
It absolutely prevents g^ray hairs, and changes 
the grayest hair to its original color. 



TBSTIMONIAI^S. 



Dx. J. M. Fbxwin, 604 Chamber of Gommeroe Bldg., Chicago. 

Ihar Bir—1 have used four bottles of Fre%oim*» Bair Restorer 
and find it has killed all dandruff and makes my hair grow 
rapidly, and has a tendency to preTent its turning gray. 

Yours truly, P. 8. HANSON, 

Jane 29, 1892. 146 West Lake St., Chicago. 

Db. J. M. Fbbwin, 604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 

Dear Sir—1 hare only used three bottles of your wonderful 
Hair Buiortr and gladly add my testimonial that it has done as 
represented. I found it to do all that is claimed for It. Hy age 
is now seTenty-three years. Very respectfully, 

_ L. A. BARNBS, 

October 12. 1892. 827, 63d Court, Englewood, 111. 

Db. J. M. Fbbwim, 604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 
Dear Bir—1 have used three bottles of JVetotn'* ^air £estor«r 

It stopped all dandruff. 
' hair to its original 
HT. ROGERS, 
1004 West Lake St., Chicago. 



and can say it has done as represented. 

made my hair grow and turned inz^ 8ray_hafrJo its 



color again. 
July 2, 1892. 



Respectfully, 



Db. J. M . FBXwni. 604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 

My Dear S<r— Usually skeptical as to the efficacy of the 
■o-calied hair restorer and remedies, I commenced using your 



preparation with great reluctance and only after the ^s^>«rt 
adrice of a warm friend. I commenced some fiTe montb§ «xv 
the use of Frewin^n Hair Reniorer^ and hare persistently nsM tb^ 
same night and morning erer since— six bottles in sll. From 
the first application my hair ceased falling. The dsodruff d»- 
appeared within three days, while the wonderful medical prop- 
erties of your wonderful preparation so treated the ictlp (dm 
now I have a very satisfactory growth of new hair, of a l*^"^' 
f ul, healthy and vigorous nature. I am almost slxt; yean ola. 
Respectfully, WARD B. SHERMAN. 

February 4, 18»3. 132 La SaUe St., Chicago- 



A Medical College President's Statement. 

Dr. L. D. Rogers, A.M., M.D.. late president of the Xational 
Homeopathic College, superintendent of the Baptist Hocpiw. 
and author of Rogers' Homeopathic Guide, says: '*Per»onftHr 
I have receired wonderful results from JVisvia't Eair R«t«rtr. 
I have carefully analyzed the Restorer, and there are 00 prop- 
erties in the same that are In any way injurious to the scalp or 
hair. I believe it contains qualities not heretofore andentooo 
by the medical world. I heartily recommend it . 

L. D. ROGERS, M.P.. 
441 Dearborn Ave., Chieago, In- 



PRICE, $ i PER BOTTLE ; SIX BOTTLES FOR $5. 

When three or more bottles are ordered at the same time, express charges are prepaid to all points id 
the U. 8. and Canada. Send for I^ewm^s Oazeite. Sent free to any address on application to TH£ 
FREWIN HAIB RESTORER CO., 004 Chamber of Commerce Boilding, Chicago. 

THE FBEWm HAIR BESTOBER CO., 

604 Chamber of Commerce Building, - - CHICAGO, Ii;i,IN0I5. 

Please mention Thb Altbumtio Bbtiiw. 
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THE MONTHLY ROUND-UP. 




^E are a peculiar peo- 
ple, a mixture of 
wonderous elements. 
The blood of princes 
and of the scum of 
Europe flows in many 
of our veins. We 
have not, in these 
present days, the bulldog tenacity of the 
English, nor the philosophical turn of mind 
peculiar to the German in the Fatherland, 
nor have we that mercurial, spasmodic, pas- 
sionate nature which characterizes the 
French. Something of all of these elements 
we have, however. What the combination 
will endure is difficult to say. We claim 
to be the freest people on earth. We may 
be, but two or three press associations are 
almost as vigilant censors of the public 
press as Russia has. This boasted freedom 
may not be something of phantasy, even if 
a few men with sugar may control the 
nation's representatives. One news com- 
pany, which handles this Review, has the 
power to kill it, or give it life. They have 
secured laws, made at their bidding. After 
all, isn't it a fact that most of us have the 
wool pulled continually over our eyes? 
Governing minds are few. They do exist, 
not always for the good of the people. 

Suppose each man would exert himself 
for pure government, for justice, for all 



that concerns home life and motherhood ! 
Would not Tammany soon be but a black 
blot on history's page? All praise to Dr. 
Parkhurst. A little while ago they con- 
demned him. But people forget, sometimes, 
that right is right and truth is truth, and 
that all attacks upon right endeavor are but 
like the tops of waves, that froth and beat 
about the solid rock. 

BBECKINRIDGE AGAIN. 

Green, in his "Short History of the Eng- 
lish People," somewhere gives utterance to 
this thought: As foul as is Hades, it is made 
fouler still by the presence of King John. 
As foul as may be our legislative halls at 
Washington, shall we allow them to be 
made fouler still by the presence of W. C. 
P. Breckinridge? The people of the country 
are interested in whether or not this def amer 
of virtue and truth shall be returned to his 
seat in the legislative halls of our nation. 
America stands first among all nations in 
her deference to womankind. It is our boast 
that woman may go safely and freely about 
the land without insult from any beast 
which goes about in human garb. We have 
been considered as having attained and 
maintained a higher standard of purity. 
Shall we, as a people, allow this fellow, who 
approaches a school-girl on a railway train, 
and who hounds her tracks for nine long 
years, feeding her upon lies to gratify his 
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NOW, Harriet, if I could use the pen as 
you can, I would write something 
that would make the whole world 
feel what an accursed thing is slavery." 

This message of inspiration, embodied in 
a letter Harriet Beecher Stowe read aloud 
to her family in the little parlor of her 
New England home almost half a century 
ago. There can be no doubt that it was a 
divine message in human guise. It was the 
one suggestion needed to fan into a flame 
the burning sense of human wrong that 
had been smoldering in her heart for years. 
And so it illustrates the truism that when- 
ever the word, embodied in a friend or book, 
is needed for guidance it is forthcoming. 
As Emerson happily expresses the same 
thought, "Oh, believe as thou livest, that 
every sound that is spoken over the round 
world, which thou oughtest to hear, will 
vibrate on thine ear. Every proverb, every 
book, every byword that belongs to thee 
for aid or comfort, shall surely come home 
through the open or winding passages. And 
this because the heart of thee is the heart of 
all; not a valve, not a wall, nor an intersec- 
tion is there anywhere in nature, but one 
blood rolls uninterruptedly, an endless 
circulation through all men, as the water of 
the globe is all one sea." 

And so the great, pulsating, intensely 
human heart of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
beating in unison with the universal heart 
of humankind, and vibrating in harmony 



with the great heart of God, was strangely 
moved by this humanitarian message. With 
all the pent-up emotions of years merged 
into the determination of the moment^ she 
arose from her chair and, almost fiercely 
crushing the letter in her hand, exclaimed, 
"I will write something — I will if I liye." 

In that one sentence was the genesis of a 
new wave of humanitarianism. [Through 
this article the word humanitarianism is 
not used in its old philosophical signif- 
icance. The reader must attach to it that 
newer conception which is illustrated best 
of all in the life of Christ. — ^Ed.] In that 
hour was born the intense inspiration that 
soon breathed through her pen the noble 
sentiments that helped to make an enslared 
being a free man, and to win for her name 
the undying devotion of one race of people 
and the ardent admiration of all peoples. 

To sing pseons of praise to the woman 
whose part in the great national drama of 
the century was essentially unique and 
confessedly noble — whose role was that of 
the loyal defender of an unpopular truth- 
is a task chiefly embraced that she may be 
honored, not as Harriet Beecher Stowe, the 
writer, but under a title greater than any 
the world of letters can bestow — Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, the humanitarian. 

Humanitarianism is as old as life. Its 
history began to be written in the first tear 
which fell from human eye. It is an orig- 
inal, distinct, particular affection in human 
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humanitarianism will extend its mantle 
over the whole human family. The signs 
of the times are prophetic of the nearness 
of that day. "Humanitarianism has done 
much in the past to alleviate misery and 
suffering in spite of the many obstacles by 
which its progress has been retarded; it 
will do still more in the future if its lead- 
ing principle, once deliberately adopted, be 
followed out, rationally and fearlessly, to 
its just and inevitable conclusion." 

In fact, we have already entered a new 
reign of heart. To-day the very air quivers 
with this new wave of humanitarianism, 
this elixir of being. It is presented from 
pulpit, by press and from platform. It 
vents itself in a practical philanthrophy. 
As it is expressed in Gesti Christi: "It is a 
foregleam of that kingdom of heaven 
which is yet to shine over the earth. 

It is the brotherhood of spirit, 

shown in the charity of the modern world." 
In a word, it is one step nearer the 
Augustan age of life. 

At the close of the civil war, even though 
Harriet Beecher Stowe had surrendered a 
son on the southern battle-field for the 
cause which she had so nobly defended with 
her pen, a "solemn joy was hers when the 
hour of dear-boughtjtriumph came," when 
a new day dawned and the sun rose 
resplendent on a nation free and fetterless. 
But her work was not yet done. The end 
was only the beginning of a new era of 
usefulness. Year after year she wintered 
in the South in the midst of the newly- 
freed but helplessly ignorant slaves, that 
she might teach them the humanitarian 
use of liberty. 

A memorable event^in her life was the 
garden party given at a suburb of Boston 
in celebration of her seventieth birthday. 
The dii majores and the dilettanti of Amer- 
ican literature honored the occasion and 



praised the name of Harriet Beecher Stove 
to the very skies. The simple, trusting 
response to these tributes is characteristic: 
"I want to say that I thank my friends 
from my heart— that is all. And one tiling 
more, and that is, if any of you have doubt, 
or sorrow, or pain; if you doubt about this 
world, just remember what God has done. 

Everything that ought to 

happen is going to happen." 

Intense affection, such as inspired Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, is the key-note of the 
twentieth century. By degrees are we 
learning that "the sweetest music is not in 
the oratorio, but in the human voice when 
it speaks from its instant life in tones of 
tenderness, truth or courage." In conver- 
sation with Francis Willard several years 
ago, Harriet Beecher Stowe expressed her 
intense affection for others in these words: 
"I love everybody. As I walk alone in the 
field and along the streets, meeting many 
who speak a friendly word to me, I rejoice 
to think how much I love them and every 
creature God has made." In fact, such is 
the sentiment of all great souls who find 
some motive in life higher than selfishness. 
The distinguished English journalist and 
reformer, William T. Stead, once related to 
me the peculiarly interesting story of his 
imprisonment in London, and, drifting into 
the theme of a life of human service, the 
same principle of affection for others was 
touched. He said: "Be in love with as 
many persons and have as many persons in 
love with you as you can. It will sweeten 
your life and help you to make the lives of 
others better and brighter." And this is 
the secret of a happy as well as a useful 
existence. There is none other that is so 
satisfying. 

The life of Harriet Beecher Stowe is a 
rich legacy to humankind — an imperishable 
legacy, that shall live as long as human 
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compassion. Her pen gave to the world a 
more humane diagnosis of the common heart 
of mankind. It enthroned its offspring — 
humanitarianism — on heaven-kissed heights 
to which it had not yet attained. It gave 
to humanity a fuller, broader meaning than 
it had ever known. An octogenarian and 
three years over, Harriet Beecher Stowe is 
passing the sunset days of her life at the 
old homestead at Hartford, in the happy 



consciousness that such a life as hers will 
tell on the destinies of humanities. In that 
one thought she has her reward. 

A character in Felix Holt was "glad to 
have lived because the world was chiefly 
miserable and his life had come to help 
some one who needed it." That is the 
excuse for the existence of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. It is the quintessence of human- 
itarianism. 



STOEIES IN A NUTSHELL— OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 



BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 



It was the time of great purposes and 
small hopes; it was the time of grand deeds 
and dark dreams; it was the time of glory 
and madness, of love and despair; it was 
the time of the greatest motives and the 
noblest achievement, the truest praying 
and the bitterest suffering, that our land 
and our day have known. 

The scene of the story which follows is 
laid in a New England university town; 
the date, the summer of 1862; and that 
time of summer when the elms were in rich 
leaf, and stood stately, like unconscious 
pagan divinities, august, in groups and 
ranks upon the college greens. The June 
air melted delicately against the cheek. 
The white Persian lilac was in blossom in 
the sedate gardens of the faculty. The 
well-trimmed honeysuckle clambered over 
the well-painted porch. One of the boys 
had been dangerously near an indecorum 
in one of those highly-cultivated gardens. 
It had been a merry day, full of sun and 
winds and spices, full of the essences of 
growth and blossom and of reaching on to 



that larger life which precedes a glowing 
death. 

As he sat in the shade of the particular 
elm that overhung the southeast comer of 
Professor Thomell's garden, he had for 
companion the only daughter of the pro- 
fessor. The young man was a popular 
fellow. He had a happy, hearty face. His 
eye was as direct as a noon sunbeam, and at 
times as bright. He had brown hair, curly, 
and beneath the boyish mustache the cut of 
a firm, rather full, but remarkably delicate 
mouth, was agreeably visible. One smiled 
on glancing from his cheek, ruddy and fair 
as a girPs, to his palms, gnarled with the 
knocks of base-ball, and his iron wrists. 
The girl beside him was a trifle^older. This 
little circums^nce added dignity to her 
carriage and appearance. To^some of the 
students she would have been more charm- 
ing with a touch less of stateliness, but 
Harold Grand liked her the {better for it. 
Deep in his heart he wasjproud^of the fact 
that the young fellows used to say that you 
could not get near her with a ten-foot pole. 
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The young people had been friends for a 
long time, as university time goes; and he 
was about to graduate. They talked of 
friendship, as young folks do. Of love they 
had never spoken. 

We speak of language as if it depended 
upon the lips to utt^r. What does the 
heart say, and what the turn of the head, 
the touch of the hand, the fall of the foot, 
or the mood of the eyes? He sat looking 
at her that day steadfastly, with the bright, 
fearless, masculine ga35e before which her 
own drooped. She leaned against the 
painted seat and stirred uneasily. 

"Will you have the rest of the song?" 
she said. 

She played the guitar for Harold now 
and then because he liked it. She wore the 
"spring-and-f all " dress of a well-regulated 
professor's daughter. Young Grand was 
quite familiar with the details of this 
severe little costume, for it was not new 
this spring. She mourned sometimes that 
she could not "dress" when Harold came. 
She did not feel so when the other boys 
called. 

"Yes, play to me, please," said Harold 
Grand. 

She struck a few notes and stopped. 

"I can't," she pleaded. 

"Why not?" 

"It's because — ^it's the way — it's the way 
you look at me." 

Then he took a swift, manly pity upon 
her, turned his head, and folded his arms, 
staring at the stone wall and the elm-tree. 

So the scene of their simple courtship 
ran; so plain and pure and young, one 
might say so primitive, that it seems almost 
too slender to reset in these days when our 
very boys and girls coquet with the audacity 
and complexity of men and women of the 
world. 

Call the memory on wings through the 



upper air, move the sympathy gently, and 
summon the imagination softly, and, possi- 
bly, then one may understand what one has 
forgotten or what one never understood. It 
would become us to preserve our respect 
for, and our comprehension of, experiences 
which may be the tenderest and the truest 
of life. 

Miriam began to sing: 

"Under floods that are deepest, 

Which Neptune obey; 
Over rocks that are steepest, 

Love will find out the way." 

She had a sweet, not a strong voice; and 
she sang as the young and happy do. 
Harold Grand unfolded his arms. He 
became curiously aware of the pressure of 
his mother's ring upon his finger. The end 
of the long blue ribbon at her throat blew 
in the warm air against his vmst. He 
restrained it softly with his hand. She 
continued: 

** Over the mountains 

And over the waves, 
Under the fountains 

And under the graves, 
Over the mountains 

And under the graves, 

Love will find out the way." 

Her voice fell and ceased; her ringless 
hands strayed over the strings of the old- 
fashioned instrument; she looked as if she 
had come out of a picture of the date of 
her mother's youth. The air began to cool 
a little in the hot garden. The bees whis- 
pered sleepily to the honeysuckle, disdain- 
ing the lilies, which had left their prime 
behind them. 

"I love those yellow lilies as long as they 
live, and when they die I love their ghosts," 
said Miraim abruptly. 

"You are changing the subject," sug- 
gested the young man. 

" I have forgotten what the subject was,'' 
said Miriam, mischievously; for she had 
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recovered herself the first of the two, as 
women do. 

''Oh, it is one as old as — older than we are 
— older than earth is, for aught I know," 
the boj said, passing his hand over his 
eyes. "And I was going to say — to try to 
sav — " 

Then the color burned the girl's fine, 
reserved face from brow to throat. Then 
she caught her breath, and thrust out her 
hands as if she would have interrupted him. 
Just then Professor Thornell, accompanied 
by Professor Seyd, came down the garden 
walk. They were absorbed in great 
themes. Professor Thornell smiled affec- 
tionately at his daughter and passed on, 
and forgot her at once. Bot a moment 
later Miss Miriam was told that she was to 
prepare a potato salad for supper. She 
gathered her guitar to her lap, and put on 
her straw hat. The two young people 
passed on up to the house betweea the 
rows of dying lilies. They passed in 
silence, and separated at the front door. 
The winged moment had fled. The sacred 
embarrassment of youth and love fell 
between them. For his life he could not 
then have finished his sentence. Nor could 
she, for hers, have helped him. 

Then came news of the war: Killed — 
Wounded — Missing. Professor Seyd was 
surrounded by the faculty, as he recounted 
the horrors of one of the worst days of the 
Peninsular campaign. The gray-haired 
president uttered a fierce, unscholarly excla- 
mation, and automatically reached for his 
hat and cane. He acknowledged afterward 
that it came into his head to go down town 
and enlist. Commencement was obliter- 
ated from the consciousness of the profes- 
sors of this university. The faculty 
quarrel was forgotten. 

"The boys are beside themselves. They 
are unmanageable," said Professor Seyd, 



with evident agitation. "The whole uni- 
versity is in the streets. It is rumored that 
President Lincoln will issue a call for more 
troops. Five sixths of the senior class will 
enlist, if he does, and God bless them ! I 
would if I were they!" 

"Hush!" said Professor Thornell, with a 
break in his voice. "Hear them now. 
Listen!" Far down the street and over the 
college green the boys were singing: 

"And then whatever befalls me, 
m go where duty calls me.'' 

They approached the president's house 
with measured tread. The faculty answered 
with proud eyes. These elderly men flung 
open the doors and windows, and rushed 
out like boys to meet the other boys as they 
poured upon the lawn, calling for speeches. 
They saluted their instructors solemnly. 
Their captain advanced from the line. He 
stood apart, with his curly head bared, while 
he conferred with the president. Nobody 
had such a manner as young Grand. He 
had heroic beauty that night. He seemed 
to see no person present. 

In the house of the professor of English 
literature, half a mile down the surging 
street, a girl opened the window of her 
room to lean over the sill and listen. " It 
is the boys out drilling," thought Miriam. 
"They are having a good time. I wish I 

could see He looks so 

handsome in that uniform! And father 
will make them a speech." 

The scientific professor, with his habitual 
accuracy, had foretold the turn of affairs in 
the college quite precisely. Five sixths of 
the senior class offered themselves for 
enlistment, and a large number were accepted. 
Diplomas were exchanged for muskets. 

Who has ever measured 

the depths of the possibility of suffering in 
a girPs heart? She is so unused to life, so 
young and trustful of joy! She expects to 
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be happy; she has endured so little, she has 
hoped so much; she tastes of tenderness, 
and anticipates delight; she prays to God, 
she adores her lover, and believes in her fair 
fate. 

Miriam, in her father's house, sat dumb. 
In an hour, in a moment, it seemed, her 
catastrophe had come upon her. At the 
call for three hundred thousand more to 
fight the war out, he had given himself 
without doubt or delay. The captain of 
the college militia had dashed into service 
without a commission, and came to her in 
his private's uniform to say good-by. 

In the whirlwind of those last few wild 
days, leisure was the inaccessible thing, and 
privacy impossible. He came; it was a 
matter of moments. Who thought to leave 
the boy and girl together? Babbling guests 
overflowed the parlors and library, the 
piazza and the hall itself. It was raining, 
and the garden was uninhabitable. The 
two young people, in the pitiable publicity 
which, forced at the crisis of fate, has sep- 
arated thousands of approaching lives, said 
farewell. They looked miserably into each 
other's eyes. Before everybody she and 
Harold Orand clasped hands. Before all 
those people she saw him move across the 
threshold of her father's door, and step out 
into the summer storm and leave her. "I 
shall write to you," he said, " I shall write." 
He wrung her cold hand. She gave one 
look at his bowed face, and its expression 
awed her. All the people stood by, but he 
looked only at her. 

From Washington he wrote to her. He 
wr6te of the national emergency; he spoke 
passionately of the flag and its perils; he 
said that he hoped to go soon into action. 
He should write her a letter before then. 
"It was too bad all those old coves were 
'round when I came to say good-by. I 
wanted to see you alone. I shall write 



again when I can collect my thoughts as I 
wish to. I have a good deal to say to you^ 
and I want to hear from you before we go 
under fire." ' 

The poor girl tied her thick winter veil 
across her hunted eyes, and shadowed the 
post-office, anticipating all the mails before 
her father got them. Days writhed by, as 
such days do; weeks — how many she could 
not have told. Her mother had begun to 
notice how she looked. She came slowly 
up-stairs one burning midsummer day, and 
pushed open the unlatched door of her 
daughter's room. 

" My dear," she said with embarrassment 
"Professor Seyd has news from Tom. There 
has been, I think they called it a skirmish. 
It was not a great battle, but his son was 
wounded; not dangerously, I think. They 
have gone on to bring him home. And 
there were others hurt, and Harold Grand.'' 
" You need not try, mother," said Miriam, 
distinctly. "Maggie told me. She brought 
me the paper." 

"He died nobly," faltered the mother. 
"And it was instantane- 
ous, my dear. He did not suffer like some." 
"Thank you, mother," said Miriam- 
She turned her head away from the hot 
window and shut her eyes. Her mother 
stole quietly down-stairs. 

The girl stood alone in her room, and 
lifted her arms up once to the invisible sky. 
In her face was one of the challenges that 
Ood Himself must find it hard to answer. 
"How do women bear their lives?" she 
said. 

She bore hers as other women do who 
are smitten as she was, taking up her part 
in the long tragedy of life, and support- 
ing it. 

Fifteen years came and went. She had 
lived true to the unspoken pledges. It was 
a moonlit night, sultry and sweet The 
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guitar stood in the corner. For the first 

time in all these years she took it in her 

trembling hands. She was alone in the 

house. She played and sang: 

"Over the mountains 
And under the graves, 

Love will And out the way." 

The moonlight built a 

bridge straight through the middle of the 
dark room. She got up and crossed it to 
come to the Irish girl who stood upon the 
threshold. In the hall, a hand-lamp was 
set upon the little table. The Irish girl 
tottered beside it, with her cheek whiter than 
the paper in her shaking hand; for she held 
a letter, stained and marred, and time- 
discolored, bearing the forgotten red postage- 
stamp of the denomination of the war; a 
letter as old as — God! as old as anguish! 
For when Miriam dashed it up against the 
light, the house rang with such a cry as it 
would have broken his heart in heaven to 
hear. 

With a clang she locked, and double- 
locked, and triple -locked the door, to read 
this message from beyond the grave. She 
and her sacred joy and her holy grief were 
sanctified at last. He loved her. He had 
loved her then and always. 

I shall give it to one of the boys who is on the 
sick list, and has a furlough, and he will get it 
mailed for me in Washington, I hope, or even 
in New York. Our mails are irregular, you 
know, and uncertain. Write to me, if there is 
time. I hope I shall not disgrace myself, for 
your sake. I think I shall behave better if I get 



your answer. I have never dared believe you 
really love me. But if you do, or if you can — 
enough, I mean, to be my wife some day — I 
don't think I could die if I knew that. I 
should come back all right. '*Love would find 
out the way," you used to sing— it seems fifty 
years ago. I send you that uld ring of mother's- 
you used to see me wear. Wear it for me, dear, 
if you do love me, till I see your face again. 
For I am your own, and only yours, till death 
and after it. ^ Habold Grand. 

She read. She clasped the gray and 
tattered paper to her bosom and buried it 
there. She fell upon her knees, and lifted 
her streaming face to heaven. And then,, 
for the first time in all those years, she 
broke into terrible sobs 

She came at midnight, when all her 
father's house was still. She wore the old 
white muslin dress with the little colored 
pattern. She held her head like a bride,, 
and trod like the Queen of Joy. Nor God 
nor man could say her nay, now. Proudly 
she took upon her soul the oath of allegiance 
which binds the living to the dead — that 
ancient oath so often taken, so often broken, 
and sometimes kept. She stopped beneath 
the elm, and stood beside the iron seat against 
the garden wall. The moonlight lay at the 
flg^od. There Miriam put his mother s ring 
upon her marriage finger; and there she 
lifted from earth to heaven the solemn face 
of the happiest woman in the land. 



•Abridged from the complete story, which 
appears in the April number of the Atlantio 
Monthly. 
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THE COSMOPOLITAN. 

THE cut of a critical grocer weighing a 
callow youth in his cracker-scales, 
calls the attention of the Cosmopolitan 
reader to an article by Edward W. Bok on 
" The Employer and the Young Man." The 
article is interesting, not so much on account 
of the employer as on account of the young 
man. The latter, as a factor in the coming 
age, is always an object of interest. The 
author has been challenged to prove that 
where all the necessary qualifications exist 
on the side of the employee, the employer 
will recognize, appreciate and reward. He 
expresses his honest conviction that there 
are more just than unjust employers. Men 
are not in business for their health. The 
one sole aim of business is in the making of 
money and the ambition for commercial 
supremacy. Business is a selfish institu- 
tion, and men engaged in commercial strife 
are, for the most part, selfish. But in the 
greed for gold, an employer knows that he 
is just as much dependent upon his employee 
as that employee is dependent upon him. 
Mr. Bok maintains that, laying aside all 
thoughts of justice, the average employer 
would be likely to do what is right and fair 
by a good employee whom he knows is val- 
uable to his interests; but that there is also 
a more humane side to the employer of 
to-day. He is short-sighted, so far as the 
interests of his employees are concerned, 
rather than unjust. A word of praise is a 
tremendous stimulant to the right young 
fellow, and employers are far too chary of 
praise. The word of praise will not take 
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the place of an increase of salary, but 
the two should go hand in hand. The 
increase of salaries is always a knotty ques- 
tion. The most humiliating thing to a 
young man is to be compelled to ask for an 
increase of pay. In some houses, once or 
twice a year, the pay-roll of each depart- 
ment is given to the members of the firm, 
and recommendations for increase are made. 
Thus an employee knows that if his pay does 
not receive an addition, it is either because 
he does not deserve it, or because Khe con 
dition of the firm does not warrant it. Thus 
the interests of employer and employee are 
knitted very closely together, and the clerk 
feels that he and his work are known and 
appreciated. The atmosphere of a business 
house is very much as is the character of 
the employer. An employer sets the stan- 
dard for his employees. If his standard be 
low, those he employs will be lower than 
his; if it be high, they will aim to reach it. 
Moral responsibility is something that 
employers are all too willing to shirk or 
fail to recognize. Too many employers ask 
their employees to be nothing more nor less 
than liars. Scores of young men daily fight 
the battle between an adherence to the 
principles of home and those they are asked 
to represent in business. 

The employer who has more integrity 
than policy may lead the young man step 
by step; steady him by his helping hand, 
and elevate him by his influence. This 
whole subject comes back to the young man 
himself after all. If he has ability, if he 
becomes a factor in the success of business. 
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he can be tolerably sure of good treatment. 
Genuine talent is not such a drug in the 
business market that any employer will 
slight it. Earnestness of purpose, honesty 
in dealings, uprightness in principle, with a 
willingness to work and talents propelled by 
energy, and no young man to-day need fear 
for final success. 

With a few strokes of humor and an 
abundance of common sense, Edward E. 
Hale writes of the necessity of '' Home Rule 
in Cities." He affirms that the places which 
are well governed in America are the small 
cities. In these towns the people who own 
property and direct work live in the midst 
of their own affairs. They have no patience 
when a board of aldermen or a common 
council neglect a sidewalk or a sewer. They 
say: "Thunder! We will not stand any 
such nonsense." Probably they go into the 
administration themselves; one of them is 
mayor and a dozen of them are members of 
the government. The streets are kept 
clean. The schools are well ordered. The 
sewers flow as they should. And because 
the town governs itself, it is well governed. 
But as a prosperous town like this multi- 
plies its population tenfold, that personal 
oversight is lost which brought cleanness 
and health, sweetness and light, while it 
lasted. The men who own the factories 
now live, perhaps, on the other side of the 
world. They are quite sure to live on the 
other side of the town from where their 
shops are. If, then, the worst devil of our 
modern life steps in — the devil who man- 
ages tenement-houses twenty stories high — 
the fate of a section is settled for the bad, 
perhaps the fate of the new city. Who 
cares? 

So great are the evils of absenteeism in 
the regulation of cities, and so difficult their 
remedy without special effort, that some of 



the great manufacturing firms in London 
make special pecuniary allowances to mem- 
bers of their working force who are willing 
to live in the parish where the plant is, and 
attend to the duty of proper local manage- 
ment. This is better than nothing, but 
something must be devised by which people 
who know how to govern, and want to gOT- 
em, and mean to govern, may and shall 
live in the region to be governed. If the 
large cities are to be as well governed and 
cared for as the small cities, some plan must 
be discovered to have real leaders of men 
live permanently in the different sections 
which are to be cared for. The question 
then arises, "Can the employer take lus 
family and live among the employed?" 
Mr. Hale answers this question, giving a 
brief account of the work done by Hnll 
House. He offers it as a direct, concrete 
illustration, from which he has squeezed 
out all gush or mere sentiment, of what one 
"residence" can do. Hull House, in its 
career of four years, has shown thus far 
what can be done in fact by the efforts of 
twelve women and five men, well directed, 
if they will live in this desert which is to 
be made to blossom as the rose. 



DEMOREST'S MAGAZINE. 

General Lew Wallace, in the May number 
of Demoresfs^ writes on "Advice to Young 
Writers." Those who are favored with a 
personal acquaintance with this great 
writer will appreciate the excerpt which 
we make, for Mr. Wallace is the embodiment 
of painstaking care and accuracy. He has 
a great heart, too, which for the manifold 
demands made upon him, does not always 
show its impulses to those who meet him 
in social gatherings: 

"If a young man or woman has the 
requisite natural talent, the education and 
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the facility for writing, I woold advise him 
or her to enter liter- 
ature. Of course, hay- 
ing thus qualified, I 
suppose the young 
person is to enter the 
ranks, not of jour- 
nalism, but of liter- 
ature. He is to pursue 
literature as an art ; 
■whether for fame or 
for gain matters not, at first, for be will get 
neither. Now for the essentials. As no 
man can earn his bread and butter in the 
beg:inQing, by his art alone, I would say 
the first essential is to have some means of 
making a living other than by writing ; as 
to further essentials, it depends entirely 
upon the individual. A physician would 
not write the same prescription for each of 
his patients ; no more can a literary adviser 
instruct each young writer alike. Still, there 
are certain essentials which every writer 
must possess before he can write. He must 
have ambition — an ambition that will keep 
him always at work, and always mounting 
higher. 

"I hardly need say that the writer must 
have something to write. In society it is a 
sign of cleverness to be able to reel off lit- 
tle nothings; but in literature, no! Then 
the young writer must be conscientious; 
must allow no work to pass from his hands 
until he has done it the best he knows how. 
Labor and pains, corrections and revisions, 
are splendid paying investments in liter- 
ature, and they are the stepping-stones to 
success. Not that I advocate fine writing 
in preference to sufBcient to say; both are 
to be desired, but sufficient to say comes 
first. The object should ever be to tell this 
story, write this novel, this poem, this essay, 
in the fewest words. Then a young writer 
must see life sympathetically, must know 



how other people live, must put life in his 
work, must live what he writes. The best 
subject for him to write about is the person 
or thing nearest to him — the persons, things, 
events, stories, sentiments, emotions most 
familiar to him. And the conditions of 
writing? Ah ! ceaseless work, a stout heart, 
andahappymind. Always thinking, always 
observing, always reading, always writing — 
these are the conditions." 

Professor H, H. Boyesen, writing on the 
same subject, says: "Can a young manor 
woman who has not acoUegeeducation suc- 
ceed in literature? 
Notwithstanding that 
I am myself college 
educated, and that my 
intercourse is confined 
almost entirely to 
young men in college, 
I still must think that 
the young man who 
has not a college ed- 
ucation stands some chance of real success 
in literature, with this one condition: he 
must have genius. I would say to all who 
wish to enter literature, get a college educa- 
tion if you possibly can; if notr— well, let 
us consider the conditions. If he has genius 
he may dispense with other conditions and 
will no doubt break his way through all 
obstacles ; but if he has merely talent favor- 
ing an environment which a college educa- 
tion supplies, I should say, then, that a 
college education is indispensable to eminent 
success. 

"At the moment, the names of Mr. Howells 
and Mark Twain come to my mind as two 
of the most remarkable examples in Amer- 
ica of men who had not a college education 
and yet succeeded in literature. Howells 
had a father whose company itself must 
have been a liberal education, and his sub- 
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sequent sojourn in Venice served as an 
admirable substitute for an equal number 
of years in college. I think Mr. Clemens 
is an absolute example of literary genius. 
His " The Prince and the Pauper" is a most 
beautiful piece of work, and considering 
that it was written by a man who had no 
literary education, the performance becomes 
remarkable. It will be noted that both 
Mr. Howells and Mr. Clemens are men of 
genius. 

" The young man, college educated or not, 
who enters the ranks of literature, must 
have these three faculties : The faculty for 
observation, the faculty for expression, and 
a certain deep and sensitive sympathy with 
humanity. These three are the most essen- 
tial characteristics of a young writer. He 
cannot do without them. That sympathy, 
with the thoughts and feelings of others, 
no matter what their condition, is something 
a man can have without an education; but 
the faculty of observation is greatly trained 
by a college ^education, and the faculty of 
expression is still in a higher degree depen- 
dent upon it. But there are, after all, many 
men of delightful literary talents who 
cannot be called geniuses; and these men 
succeed, too." 



OUTING. 

The April number of Outing is full of 
interesting matter for the lover of sports or 
travel. An interesting sketch is *' Quaint 
Artists' Haunts in Brittany," contributed by 
Birge L. Harrison. These out-of-the-way 
villages, and they are scattered all about the 
Continent, are full of interest to the tourist. 
Too many travelers go over the old beaten 
paths, and upon their return, in conversing 
about what they have seen, the palm is 
usually carried off by the one who can use 
the most extravagant adjectives, for all 
tourists have seen the same objects. The 



writer describes an old village and some- 
thing of its life. 

"The town lies snugly ensconsed in the 
bottom of a deep glen, through whicli a 
noisy stream howls to the small tide-water 
port at the lower end of the valley. MaDT 
mills and fine, picturesque old stone houses 
cluster about the long, open place, where 
horse and cattle fairs are held once a week. 
The people are of the stem, forbidding, 
almost savage Breton race, yet loving their 
fetes and dances, and possessing a grim and 
lurid humor peculiarly their own. Asa 
rule, they are miserably poor, subsisting 
almost entirely upon coarse, black bread and 
potatoes. But they are a sturdy race aU 
the same, with plenty of physical courage 
and a stem, uncompromising standard of 
morality. 

"The women of Brittany still cling to the 
antique costume of their mothers, consisting 
of an open vest cut square at the neck, an 
embroidered skirt and a great, snowy cw/ 
and plaited collar. But the men, alas! no 
longer wear the bragon brass of the ancient 
Breton. The knee-breeches, embroidered 
vest and flowing locks of the Chouans are 
things of the picturesque past, seen at rare 
intervals upon some patriarch of the old 
regime. ...... Models at P^nt 

Aven are paid from one to two francs a day, 
but they are scarce and intractable. A 
Breton girl, for instance, cannot be per- 
suaded to divest herself of her ample and 
snowy coif^ and every stray ringlet is hidden 
away as carefully as if some public shame 
attached to its exhibition. This is mainly 
due to national prejudice, no doubt, but 
also in part, I fancy, to the fact that few of 
them have preserved their natural tresses. 
It will ease the minds of many of the pre- 
maturely bald to know that most of the 
artificial hair Jof the world is clipped from 
the heads of pretty Breton maidens vha 
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are in all the heyday of youth and health. 
At every large fair there is to be found a 
dealer in artificial hair who offers the young 
girls a ten-franc piece in exchange for their 
chevdure. As it is no disfigurement to them, 
many accept the tempting offer, and a bunch 
of linen easily supplies the deficiency. 

Once a year, in September, 

is held the great parrfon, or fete, of the town. 
The country people flock into Pont Aven 
in hundreds and in thousands, and then for 
a week the town is given over to dancing 
and feasting and fighting, to horse-racing, 
wrestling and swimming matches, climbing 
of greased poles, pulling of great weights, 
and a dozen other manly sports and exer- 
cises. For once this solemn people unbends 
a little, smooths out its wrinkles and 
becomes fairly human. There is displayed 
all the silver and gold embroidered bravery, 
that for the remainder of the year lies 
buried deep in the great carved oaken 
chests; there the young fellows and the girls 
join hands and sing love-songs about the 
May-pole in the place^ and there the artist 
flies wildly about, sketch-book in hand, a 
hundred subjects at once in his frenzied eye." 

GODEY'S 

It is refreshing, after all these years, to 
read something about Poe, which shows up 
the better side of life. We have known too 
little about this gifted poet, and all that we 
have known, has been as to his weaknesses. 

Eugene L. Didier, writing in the April 
Godetfs^ gives us in an article, "Poe: Real 
and Reputed," some facts about this inter- 
esting character, gleaned from those who 
knew him best. 

" We are told that— 

* Seven Qrecian cities claimed Homer dead, 
In which living Homer begged his bread.' 

^^It is not so astonishing that the birth- 
place of the Father of Poetry should be 



unknown, for he lived at the dawn of lit- 
erature, at a prehistoric period; but it is 
strange that so famous a poet as Edgar A. 
Poe — a poet of our own century, of our 
country, and almost of our own age — should 
have lived and died a mystery to his con- 
temporaries, and remain in many respects a 
mystery still, although more than forty 
years have elapsed since his death, and nine 
lives of him have been written. 

'^Conversing with one of the most accom- 
plished women of Baltimore one evening, 
the name of Poe was mentioned. 

" ' What a strange contrast between the 
poet and his poetry ! ' she exclaimed. ' In his 
poetry he ascends to the sky; in his life he 
groveled upon the earth. With a love of 
the beautiful that takes us back to the most 
glorious days of Greece, his degraded life 
takes us back to the days of the drunken 
Helots. His poetry is all as sweet and pure 
as wild flowers, while his life was one wild 
debauch.' 

"This is a fair specimen of the world's 
opinion of the author of 'The Raven.' For 
more than twenty years after his death the 
time of his birth was unknown, and the 
place of his birth was uncertain. The pres- 
ent writer knew Mrs. Clemm, the poet's 
aunt, and 'more than mother,' in her last 
years; she said positively that 'Eddie was 
bom on the 19th of January, 1809, at Boston.' 
Thus Poe was one of that illustrious group 
whose genius has been the glory of the 

nineteenth century For several 

years afer Poe's death his grave was 
unknown, and for more than a quarter of a 
century no stone marked the resting-place 
of the poet whose genius has conferred more 
glory upon American literature than any 
other American writer. 

"The opinion of Poe's character — already 
mentioned, of the Baltimore lady — is the 
opinion of many persons who should know 
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better. They believe that he was a drunken 
yagabond, a literary Ishmael, a Pariah 
among poets, whereas the truth is that 
Edgar Poe was a most refined and cultured 
gentleman, whose friends were the purest 
and loveliest ladies in the land — a man 
whose society was sought by all who 
admired genius and pitied the misfortune 

that often attends it The most 

malignant enemy of Poe accuses him of but 
one vice, and with injustice unparalleled, 
makes what was an occasional fall, an habit- 
ual sin. Upon this subject we have the 
testimony of many witnesses of unapproach- 
able integrity." 

The writer gives them the evidence of 
Poe's West Point room-mate, of N. P. 
Willis and many others warranting the 
conclusion which he gives in the evidence 
of S. D. Lewis. 

^^He was in truth a most abstemious and 
exemplary man. He was always, in my 
presence, the polished gentleman, the pro- 
found scholar, the true critic, and the 
inspired oracular poet — dreamy and spiritual, 
lofty, but sad." 

The writer shows, too, the testimony as 
to the attentiveness of Poe upon his wife 
during her illness. 

"There is nothing sadder in romance — 
nothing more pathetic in poetry, nothing 
more touching in real life, than the death- 
bed of Virginia Poe. She died in midwin- 
ter, and her disease was consumption. . . . 

* The wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 

My beautiful Annabel Lee. 
So that her high-bom kinsmen came 

And bore her away from me.* 

Mrs. Clemm assured me that 

' Eddie,' as she lovingly called him, was a 
devoted and most efifectionate son to her — 
that he never went to bed without asking 
her blessing, and when he had done any- 
thing to displease her, he would kneel at her 



feet, place his head in her lap, and humblj 
ask her pardon.'' 

THE ATLANTIC. 

In the April number of The Atlantic we 
have already noticed at length the "Oath of 
Allegiance." There is another very enter- 
taining sketch by Elizabeth Cavazza, on 
"Jerry: a Personality." It illustrates the 
affection and the intelligence of the horse. 

"Jerry is not really my horse, which 
renders it, perhaps, more permissible forme 
to boast concerning him. He is owned bj 
the master of an excellent livery-stable; his 
duty is to draw a coupe for any one who 
may hire it. But what does it matter 
that Jerry's legs are at the command of the 
general public, so long as his affections are 

mine? He is accredited 

with great judiciousness, and has various 

privileges There is nothing 

mean about Jerry, not even when it is a 
question of food, which is for an animal 
the test of unselfishness that money is for 
mankind. 

"Jerry is an admirable comedian. Once, 
well-meaning but misguided, I offered him 
some carrots. It was fine to see his scorn of 
the vegetable. He sniffed contemptuously^ 
shook his head, tossed the carrots from the 
basket, and trampled upon them in a war- 
dance. But it was told me that after I had 
left the stable Jerry picked up the canots 
and ate them with good relish. It had been 
simply that he expected choicer gifts at my 
hands. 

"He owns a blanket and a hood, gold-color, 
and by me embroidered with his respected 
name. He is proud of it; and who knows 
what satisfaction he feels when, as he passes 
along the street, the populace, admiring, 
reads aloud, Jerby ! His self-esteem demands 
good clothes; so much so that one day, as I 
came into the stable-yard, Jerry told me, by 
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means of whinnying, beating his hoofs, and 
shaking vigorouely in his teeth the rather 
ancient blanket which had heen hastily 
thrown over him, that he wanted his own 
cover, and not any common rag whatever! 
So his Australian friend kindly brought the 
embroidered robe^ — observing, however, that 
Jerry had not protested until my arrival. 
Arrayed in his good blanket, Jerry looked 
around with pride, and caressed with his nose 
ihe hands that had attired him. 

"Another comedy, of which Jerry was 
stage-manager, was a five-o'clock t«a, admi- 
rably enacted. He had eaten all the apples 
and sugar from my dish-shaped basket. 
Then he had a luminous idea: he would now 
be host instead of guest at the banquet. He 
took the edge of the basket in his teeth, and 
with a polifcebow, proffered it to the Austra- 
lian. It was accepted with thanks. Then 
Jerry took it again, and, with another bow, 
presented the Barmecide feast to me. I had 
not assisted at social functions for nothing, 
and received his civilities with many com- 
pliments. The tea party lasted for several 
minutes. Jerry was quite impartial in his 
attentions, and the affair was most enjoy* 
able to everybody concerned. 

"It is very tantalizing when Jerry turns 
upon me his beautiful eyen and whinnies 
a half a dozen phrases with a charming 
variety of intonations. He is telling me 
something which I am greatly interested 
to hear; but the density of human non- 
intelligence is like a fog between Jerry's 
mind and mine. 

"One morning he walked beside me, a 
courteous escort, talking of the fine weather 
and of the news of the day. 'What you 
say, Jerry,' I answered him, 'is not only 
true, but also finely expressed. What a 
pity that I'm too stupid to understand it !' 
"Another day, as I entered the yard, Jerry 
stood there harnessed. Heimmediatelybegan 



the recital of some pleasant occurrence; 
whinnying, moving his ears, and tossing his 
head with evident delight. One of the men 
came from the stable, and asked me. 'Has 
Jerry told you 

" 'He has ; fc 
stood.' 

"'He had his 
ing. A man ^ 
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accept the terms of my offer, and then trot- 
ted away. Needless to say that the next 
day he had the promised apple, and of the 
largest and reddest/^ 

THE ECLECTIC. 

The Eclectic for April is a strong number, 
containing a large selection of the best arti- 
cles from foreign magazines. B. D. Mac- 
kenzie favors, in a well-written article, the 
doing away with the House of Lords in 
England. Professor Max Muller writes on 
Mohammedanism and (Christianity. We 
give in this issue a photogravure of Mr. 
Ruskin. E. T. Cook, Mr. Stead's successor 
as editor of the Pall Mali Gazette^ and 
now editor of the Westminster Gazette^ 
contributes an article on "Mr. Ruskin in 
relation to Modern Problems." Mr. Cook, 
above all others, is qualified to speak of Mr. 
Ruskin and his work. He stands without a 
peer as a critic and scholar of what is of 
Ruskin. 

Those who have read Ruskin superficially 
will probably say that the great art author 
does not stand in profitable relation to 
modem problems, and this probably 
expresses the common views. 

"There is hardly one aspect of modem 
life or of modern thought against which 
Mr. Ruskin has not at one time or another 
poured out the vials of the wrath of God. 
Carlisle said of the population of these 
islands that it consisted of 'thirty millions, 
mostly fools.' The disciple has outdone 
his master, and apostrophizes us in one place 
as 'You fools, all, everywhere!' Our polit- 
ical ideas he has dismissed as the 'mad-dog^s 
creed of modernism.' Of our political 
machinery he has boasted that he has never 
given, and never means to give, a vote in his 
life; for our Parliament is to him at best but 
'a moldering toy.' Of our political leaders 
he has said that one of them is only 'a neg- 



ative system' humble-tongued to his own 
confusion; the fashionable hair-dresser, as 
it were, and minister of extreme unction^ 
in the manner of pomade, to moribund 
English pates.' " 

" Mr. Ruskin has trampled the modem 
newspaper under foot as merely 'so manj 
square leagues of dirtily-printed falsehood/ 
As for the People, we may spell it with the 
biggest of capital P's, but Mr. Ruskin 
knows it to be only 'a miserable modern 
mob.' We shall gain no glory of execution 
by pleading our modern religion, for 'a 
knave's religion,' he has told us in advance, 
'is the most rascally thing about him.' As 
for 'modern literature, it is plentiful, hot 
pestilential,' and modern science only ceases 
to be tiresome by becoming loathsome." 

In spite of all these assertions, Mr. 
Ruskin's infiuence is steadily widening. The 
sale of his economic and political books is 
constantly increasing. How explain this 
apparant inconsistency, for many readers 
find him helpful. Something of all this is 
due to the sensitiveness of Mr. Ruskin, 
another factor, according to Mr. Cook, is his 
discursiveness. 

This that Mr. Lowell said of Mr. Glad- 
stone applies equally well to Mr. Ruskin: 
"What puzzles me, and sometimes bores me 
in Gladstone, is that he takes as.much inter- 
est in one thing as in another, and is as 
diffusively emphatic about it." Mr. Ruskin 
is "everything by turns — art critic, geol- 
ogist, economist, moralist — and nothing 
long." 

Another ingredient to be noticed "is his 
hve of irony and paradox.'*'' There is an 
inscrutable law by which the influence of 
men of genius is in nearly every case 
obscured by some strain of perversity. "The 
strange habit of wise humanity to speak in 
enigmas, so that the highest truths and most 
useful laws must be hunted for through 
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"whole picture galleries of dreams, which to 
the vulgar seem dreams only." That is one 

cause of misunderstanding In 

the next place it is necessary to remember 
that his work in politics and economics is 
not his proper work. His proper work was 
the practice and criticism of art." 

This accounts for the incompleteness and 
the impotent and petulant tone. Many who 
differ from Mr. Ruskin would be worse off 
if they had not read him. For thirty years 
he has been before the public as a reformer. 
Some have pronounced him the greatest of 
modem economists, while others say his 
writings along these lines should not be 
taken seriously. But "whether we regard 
him as a prophet of the new school, or a 
mere Utopian dreamer, it is by practical 
considerations that the quality of his work 
must be judged." 

Then the writer takes up some of Mr- 
Ruskin^s works, "Qnto this Last" being 
the first and almost every proposal made by 
the author thirty-five years ago, and which 
were then considered dangerous heresies, are 
being carried forward to-day. The writer 
concludes his paper as follows: 

"What I have tried in the foregoing 
pages to show is that in many channels his 
influence has flowed in conformity with the 
aspirations and efforts of his generation. 
And * it is better,^ as he has somewhere said 
of the desultory character of his work, to 
'irrigate than to excel.'" 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

The April number of the North American 
SevietQ is not up to the standard. Its 
articles are not even a proper reflection of 
their writers. By and by, people will weary 
of this running after p;ople who have 
become prominent by some business or 
political stroke. They are not always a 
safe authority. 



The Governor of Mississippi writes a 
fairly good article on *' The Suppression of 
Lawlessness in the South." There has been 
along all lines a marked improvement 
among the masses in the South. 

The writer maintains that the presence 
of the negro in the South accounts for the 
different conditions of society there from 
those of northern states. It is not thought 
that extraordinary or peculiar remedies are 
necessary, or would prove useful or effica- 
cious. The elements of ignorance and 
immorality tending to lawlessness, these 
are not different in their quality from those 
existing in any part of the world, although 
more extensive and prevalent. 

"The white race of the South has the 
same general and fundamental moral and 
intellectual qualities, and the same racial 
instincts and characteristics that distin- 
guish the race elsewhere The 

better class of negroes in the South share 
with their white fellow-citizens the desire 
for the moral, as well as the material, 
improvement and advancement of our com- 
monwealths. 

"The elements of ignorance and illiteracy, 
with an accompanying low standard of 
morality, prevailing widely among the 
negro population in the South, constitute, 
in the broadest sense, the only peculiar and 
abnormal features that characterize the 
existing situation in the southern states." 
The writer might have included the "low 
white trash," for the South is full of a 
shiftless set of white people as worthless 
as the most worthless negro. 

"What measures and remedies are best 
adapted to the solution of the problem of 
bringing the races into more harmonious 
relations, and for continuing the improve- 
ment that is now slowly going on? . . . 
It is continually becoming clearer that 
the problem is too complicated, and the 
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environment by far too ramified and 
intricate for drastic or rapid treatment; we 
must be content to wait patiently and hope- 
fully, the slow, but certain operation of 
those great moral forces and principles 
that underlie our social structure, and that 
uniformly direct human actions in the 
greatest concerns of races and people." 

Many would differ from the writer in 
what we quote here: — 

"It seems now to be the consensus of 
public thought and opinion on this subject, 
that external interference cannot possibly 
promote the solution of this southern 
problem or lessen its tension, and that at 
last it must be left in the hands of the 
communities immediately and directly con- 
cerned in its settlement and adjustment." 

He maintains that the white race of the 
South has been charged with this respon- 
sibility unavoidably, and that they have 
accepted the race issue with all that it 
involves. I remember once Dr. Abbott's 
saying, "Race problem? why, there is no 
race problem, it is a question of humanity.'' 
And so it is. Some people talk about the 
race problem as they would about the 
solution of something on one side of which 
only humanity was concerned. 

The Governor is optimistic. 

The latter part of the article is confined 
to statistics and observations regarding his 
own state. 

"Conflicts between the races have happily 
ceased to occur." 

Crime is decreasing. 

"Lynch law" is on the decline. 

The negro is rapidly becoming more 
intelligent. 

Mississippi alone is spending over one 
and a half million dollars annually in 
public education. The white people of the 
South have done their best, and the progress 
is not wholly unsatisfactory. 



"The most gratifying feature in the 
situation is that the trend of public 
thought and action is steadily in the 
direction of justice and fair dealing, while 
there is nothing in view to indicate retro- 
gression." 



THE CHARITIES REVIEW, 

H. A. Way land gives the readers of The 
Charities Review for April a thoughtfal 
article on "A Scientific Basis of Charity." 

" There is need of knowledge and wisdom 
and of the organization of the facts, in 
order that we may wisely administer 
charity. 

"According to the old view, all that was 
necessary for charity was a warm heart and 
an open hand. The one duty was to gite 
without stint and without question; heart, 

affection, was every thing The 

new charity realizes that nowhere in the 
world are knowledge and wisdom more 
needed than in the effort to benefit our 
fellow-men, and especially to lift up those 
who have fallen." 

Few have any adequate conception of 
the vast army of the dependents. 

" Some put them at half a million; while 
Mr. Charles D. Kellogg estimates that 
3,000,000 have been supported, in whole or 
in part, by the United States in any one 
year. Mr. McCuUoch estimates the actual 
cost of pauperism at $50,000,000 in main- 
tenance, and $50,000,000 in loss of produc- 
tive power — certainly a moderate estimate. 
Mr. Round reckons the cost of the criminal 
class alone in America at from $300,000,000 
to $400,000,000 annually. This loss, e?en 
were it doubled, might be borne, if it simply 
represented so much property consumed by 
fire or sunk in the ocean. It is because it 
represents so much moral bankruptcy, so 
much degradation, a degradation whicli is 
ever perpetuating and multiplying itself, 
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that we stand appalled To 

feed people who want to be fed is easy; how 
to save people who do not want to be saved, 
how to lift people out of the gutter, the 
jail and the tenement-house who prefer to 

stay there, is a question The 

charity that is infirmed by wisdom looks 
first of all to causes. 

First among these causes, certainly in 
order of time, it finds ancestry; and closely 
allied with it the surroundings, particularly 
during childhood. 

"Another cause is drink, upon which 
there is little need that I enlarge. The 
$1,000,000,000 directly spent each year for 
drink represents perhaps an equal amount 
in wages incurred in detective work, in the 
expense of courts and prisons and poor- 
houses and mad-houses; and these figures 
represent, who can say, how many broken 
hearts, devastated homes, wives worse than 
widowed, wives and children tortured and 
murdered, and a lineage poisoned and cor- 
rupted to the second and third generations. 
"A fourth cause lays in indolence, the 
hatred of honest work, the passion for get- 
ting a living at the expense of somebody else; 
a craving for the most fatal of all poisons, 
more deadly than the venom of the cobra, 
food that has not been earned. I have some- 
times thought that the tree in the garden of 
Eden "whose mortal taste brought death 
into the world and all our woe," must have 
been the bread-fruit tree, and the fruit 
which it bore must have been bread which 
had not been earned by the sweat of labor. 
'• This hatred for honest labor finds expres- 
sion in the love of gambling, in the fond- 
ness for the tramp life, in theft and robbery, 
not seldom accentuated by murder. . . 

"Another cause lies in ignorance; paupers 
and criminals come usually from among 
those who are masters of no industry. This 
ignorance comes largely from the decay of 



the apprenticeship and the unwillingness of 
the trades unions to have boys taught the 
trades; and so the boys stand on the comers 
and smoke, while foreign mechanics do the 
work at which our boys ought to be engaged. 
Ignorance of the laws of nature and of 
trade, combined with the passionate desire 
for other people's property, gives rise to 
communism and anarchy. 

"Another cause lies in the low nuyi'dls. 
There is a lack of courage, of resolution, 
an incapacity to overcome obstacles, a will- 
ingness to sit down and stay down, an 
absence of ambition, of resource, a lack of 
self-control, a disposition to sacrifice a large 
future for a small present." 

The writer has thus far dealt with what 
he calls "causes which lie within." He gives 
in the excerpts which follow, some of the 
external causes. 

"An outward cause lies in the recurring 

panics and depressions Here 

comes in order, strikes and lockouts. 

"A fruitful cause of pauperism and crime 
is blind charity. War or famine or pesti- 
lence cannot do so much harm as an igno- 
rant, kindly person who thinks he has a 
mission. It is so hard to persuade people 
that their hearts must take counsel with 
their heads. I suppose there is no crime 
more prevalent among respectable and even 
religious people than the crime of feeding 
tramps and beggars at the back door. Many 
a truly good woman has said to me, ' I will 
not refuse to give food to people who are 
hungry.' Just this kindly instinct keeps 
the tramp class alive. The tramp is fed, he 
sleeps out of doors, or in the bam, or the 
freight-car. Presently we read with shud- 
dering horror of an outrage upon some 
defenseless woman on a lonely road, or some 
innocent child, followed by murder; all 
track of the criminal is lacking; he has no 
habits, he has no resorts, no haunts; he 
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spends the night where a passing impulse 
may lead him; he leaves no trace save the 
silent witness to the horrors of indiscriminate 
charity. I am aware of no greater enemy 
to human welfare than that impulse which 
masquerades under the name of ^good- 
nature/ Good-nature it is not. It is a very 
bad nature. It is a selfish love of ease, an 
indisposition to take trouble, an unwilling- 
ness to pronounce that difficult monosyl- 
lable 'No,' a total disregard of the welfare 
and rights of those who may for the moment 
be out of sight. Bulwer, in one of his novels, 
represents a good-natured man as taking 
a morning walk in London. He good- 
naturedly recommends to a friend a servant; 
the result is that his friend is robbed by the 
servant, with a narrow escape from murder. 
He gives a half-crown to a suppliant who 
had almost made up his mind to return to 
honest work for a living, but who now is 
permanently enlisted in the army of men- 
dicants; he has taken, not the Queen's shill- 
ing, but the mendicant's shilling. And so 
the good-natured man, at the end of his 
morning walk, has done more harm than if 
he had been the most remorseless and malev- 
olent enemy of mankind. 

^'Another cause is indiscriminate and unre- 
stricted immigration, which brings among 
us a vast volume of ignorance, of poverty, 
of degradation, which reduces the wages of 
native-bom American citizens to the starv- 
ing point, and which affects for the worse 
our whole life, social, industrial, moral. 

"Another cause of the growth of the 
abnormal classes and of the demand for 
charity is bad politics. 

''Again, any form of religion that pre- 
sents to man false views of God, duty and 
human responsibility, must necessarily mul- 
tiply pauperism and its progeny. 

"Lastly, under this list of causes comes an 
inadequate conception of the sphere and the 



duty of government. We had in the earlier 
days an undue tendency toward a paternal 
government, but we have surely gone to the 
opposite extreme. We minimize the office 
of government; of such powers as we allow 
to government, we delay the exercise until 
the evil has become irreparable. We allow 
a man and woman to establish a manufac- 
tory of paupers, tramps, thieves, prostitutes, 
criminals, insane, diseased; when these hare 
grown to be a fully-developed burden and 
curse, then we feebly interpose. We imprison 
the drunkard twenty-four hours or six days, 
and thus extirpate the last relics of self- 
respect, while leaving him utterly unhelped 
or worse. We sentence the habitual crim- 
inal to successive terms of one, two, three 
years, and every term makes him more the 
child of hell than before. We allow a 
tenement-house, a neighborhood, a ward, to 
become the festering hotbed of vice and 
disease; we allow every nation to pour 
its pestilential sewage into our reservoir; at 
last we so far arouse ourselves as to strain 
out the Mongolian gnat at the Golden Gate, 
while we open wide our mouth at the 
Narrows to swallow the Italian camel, the 
Polish dromedary, the Hungarian elephant, 
and any other pachyderms that present 
themselves." 

We must meet these problems by their 
natural and logical solutions. Take pre- 
cautions against allowing ancestors to grow 
in their deplorable surroundings, a younger 
hand to take their places. We must add a 
new stimulus to morals. Ignoraee must be 
met by wisdom. There must be a diffusion 
of economic knowledge. Laws must be 
executed equally against all classes. Rem- 
edies must be found to prevent strikes, such 
as arbitration. Frugality must be culti- 
vated. 

"We must reform these wild, well-mean- 
ing, tender-hearted, sweet-voiced criminab 
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^ho insist upon indulging in indiscriminate 
charity." 

Some sort of self-defense must be erected 
against indiscriminate emigration. New 
conceptions of government must be real- 
ized. The rights and welfare of the people 
at large must be recognized. Bad politics 
must give away to good. 

"And we must do all under the sense of 
our responsibility to God, who has intrusted 
to us the greatest opportunity of all times, 
and who will not excuse us if we, through 
timidity, or selfishness, or indolence, fail of 
the execution of the trust committed to us 
for the good of our own land and of the 
coming centuries. 

"Love informed by knowledge, knowledge 
infused by love, will be brave, persevering, 
resolute, resourceful, undiscouraged; it will 
set as its goal the removal from the earth of 
pauperism and crime, and the bringing of 
the human race into the perfect man, into 
the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ. 

"Herein will lie the true glory of America, 
whose birthday we celebrate, and of the 
century in which we proudly live. 

"Will this goal be attained? If this is 
the devil's world. No. If it be God's world, 
Yes." 



OUR DAY. 

This bimonthly for March-April has a 
number of thoughtful articles. The sub- 
jects of Mr. Cook's Boston Monday lec- 
tures are, "Shall we Annex Hawaii?" and 
"The Peerlessness of Christian Theism." 

The first lecture deals first in a general 
way as to the effect of climate upon races. 
" It was a famous remark of Bolivar, who 
founded several South American exper- 
imental free states, that you can no more 
build prosperous republics in the tropics 
than you can draw permanent furrows in 



the sea. He seems to have perceived very 
vividly the tendency of climate to produce 
caste in the lands of almost continuous sum- 
mer. People of our color do not labor with 
prolonged physical efficiency anywhere 
under a nearly or quite vertical sunshine. 
The colored races are our superiors as work- 
ingmen in. all the permanently hot climates 
of the world. But we can officer their labor. 
We endeavor to reap its rewards. If we 
cannot honestly do so, we very often plun- 
der the servile class. ..... Amer- 
icans do not like to admit that caste which 
slavery introduced into our southern states 
is likely to endure now that slavery is abol- 
ished. We dream that time will settle all 
the difficulties that grow out of slavery. Will 
time settle the difficulties in Australia, where 
slavery never existed? Time will never 

change climate What shall 

we say of the proposal of the white people 
of the Sandwich Islands to rule everything 
there, with or without the support of the 
native population? I suppose that is what 
the best people of the new Hawaiian repub- 
lic, so-called, intend to do. They mean to 
govern, not merely in politics, but in indus- 
try Liliuokalani, I think, 

ought to be pronounced 'Lily-walk-along.' 
Nobody wants to see a restoration of the 
unspeakable Queen to her authority in the 
Sandwich Islands. She is believed to have 
been only in pretense a friend of Christian- 
ity We have reverence for 

our Secretary of State and for our Pres- 
ident. God, keep us from losing that rev- 
erence! I wish to speak respectfully of the 
powers that be, even if I think they ought 
not to be. There is great mystery' in the 
attitude of the administration toward the 
recent kingdom of Hawaii. That island is 
the sugar-bowl of the Pacific. There are 
very rich men there who want the Queen 
returned. I hear intelligent critics on the 
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right and on the left ask whether large 
funds have not been used to manufacture 
support in the United States for the deposed 
Queen. Do I mean to hint that anybody 
thinks that our cabinet has been bribed? 
No, no. Far be it from me to suppose that 
anybody has approached a high official in 
the United States with direct offers of brib- 
ery. But there are plums that may have 
dropped here and there in the laps of favor- 
ites of the administration. There are shrewd 
students of affairs who think that if ever- 
thing were unveiled, we should find that 
prodigious sums of money have been used 
to put down the Provisional Government 
which we and other nations have recognized, 
and to get the Queen restored, and that the 
sugar interest is at the bottom of the 
exceedingly eccentric proceedings of our 
Democratic administration concerning the 
Sandwich Islands. I cannot explain the 
attitude of our President and Secretary of 
State toward Hawaii, except by supposing 
that there is some unknown planet circulat- 
ing near the orbit through which our 

national executive moves Are 

we ready to annex Hawaii, and add another 
state to a number of those that are already 
governed by a system of caste? Are we 
ready to bring into our Union a republic out 
of the tropics? Hawaii lies as far south as 

Cuba The ruling classes of 

the Sandwich Islands are made up of the 
spiritual nobility of the earth. I do not 
accuse the sons and grandsons of mission- 
aries there of wishing to grasp more than 

their just share of political power 

It is no doubt true that they are fighting 
with barbarism. It is probably beyond rea- 
sonable question that it would be unsafe to 
introduce universal suffrage into the Sand- 
wich Islands at the present moment. . . . 
Face to face with this unsolved problem of 
caste in republics in or near the tropics, and 



with the formation of a servile clas all 
around the world in such republics, I 
believe we may turn to our friends in 
Hawaii, and ask the decendants of mission- 
aries at the Sandwich Islands to wait awhile; 
to form a republic, if they wish; to put such 
restrictions as they please on suffrage; to do 
what they can for their untaught popula- 
tions, but not to seek for admission to the 
American Union until they have proved 
themselves capable of safe self-government. 
The colored republics in Hayti and Liberia 
have not, as yet, succeeded as well as their 
friends could wish. The race problem in our 
republic is sufficiently complicated already. 
We have caste states enough. Let the 
Hawaiian apple ripen before we shake the 
tree." 

Mr. Cook believes firmly in ultimate annex- 
ation. "When the Panama Canal is cut, the 
Hawaiian group of islands will become of 
new and perhaps priceless importance to 
American commerce and naval self-defense." 

He favors a broad, liberal protectorate 
by the United States, while the people there 
work out a model commonwealth in the 
tropics, so that the rays from that "star will 
fall on North Australia, on South Africa, on 
portions of India, on large parts of south- 
em China, and on our Gulf states with 
benediction and inspiration.^^ 

THE ARENA. 

An article which should be read by every- 
one interested in the progressive develop- 
ment of humanity, is " The Liquor Traffic 
Without Private Profits," by John Koren, 
in the April number of The Arena. 

We have so long been accustomed to 
think that we must entirely obliterate an 
evil, or else let it take its own course, that 
to even think of a compromise, which would 
better infinitely the people at large, has 
been considered heretical. 
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Mr. Koren says: "After generations of 
experiment in dealing with the drink prob- 
lem by means of legal enactments, our 
efforts have, to a greater or less extent, con- 
fessedly proved failures. The reason is 
apparent. Our laws have failed, either 
because they left the liquor traffic where 
they found it — in the hands of those to 
T^hom intemperance is a gain— or because 
we have pursued a policy of irrational 
destruction instead of one of rational reform 
of the whole traffic. That the latter is not 
only possible, but already an accomplished 
fact in the other parts of the world, is 
clearly demonstrated by the results of the 
Scandinavian system, which offers, perhaps, 
the best illustration in modem times, of a 
far-reaching social reform, brought about 
by wise legislation. During the first half 
of the present century the Swedes enjoyed 
the awful distinction of being, of all peo- 
ples, the heaviest consumers of distilled 
spirits. Even as late as in the fifties the 
annual per capita consumption was reckoned 
at twenty-eight and one half quarts, or 
double that of any other nation at the pres- 
ent time. No less than 33,842 stills were in 
operation, or one to about one hundred 
inhabitants, and the imports exceeded the 
exports. The consequences of this unbri- 
dled drinking were most appalling. A sea 
of liquor threatened to engulf the nation. 
Sweden had become par excellence the land 
of drunkards." 

The writer goes on to show us that from 
partial relief, which started in 1855 in the 
Scandinavian Peninsula, a number of cit- 
izens of Gothenburg banded together for 
the purpose of improving the condition of 
the people with reference to the drink traffic. 
A company was organized in 1865, and 
received the concession of all retail liquor 
licenses for the city. The business has been 
conducted in such a way as to discourage 



drinking, and all profits have been handed 
over to charitable objects, and to the city 
and the general government, excepting six 
per cent, which goes to the stockholders of 
the company. The essentials of the scheme, 
as given by the writer, are : First, to, render 
all those engaged in the retail sale of spirits 
perfectly disinterested; second, to control it 
in such a manner as to check consumption 
within the limits of the recognized demands 
of the people. In other words, it aims to 
divorce the retail sale of liquor from private 
profit-making, and restrict the supply in 
accordance with the dictates of temperance." 

The good resulting from the introduction 
of this system, which was, of course, con- 
demned by all the liquor element, and by 
the extreme temperance people, has caused 
it to spread throughout almost the entire 
Scandinavian Peninsula ; and as a result, 
there has come to be a changed order of 
things. In Gothenburg, the number of 
inhabitants to each bar has more than 
doubled since the company was organized. 
In Stockholm there are now twenty-three 
bars less than formerly, although the pop- 
ulation has increased over 90,000. In the 
whole of Sweden the number of saloons 
has decreased nearly one fourth during the 
decade ending in 1892. According to the 
latest statistics, there are about 1,078 peo- 
ple to each saloon in the cities, and in the 
country districts, 22,526. From the last 
census report in this country we learn that 
in 257 of our cities there is an average of 
one saloon to every 250 inhabitants. 

The saloon in the Scandinavian Peninsula 
has "no gorgeous display of bottles in the 
window, nor does a gilded exterior betray 
the presence of the gin palace and invite 
the thirsty customer. It may be necessary 
for him to search long, and inquire his way 
before he finds a shop; and on entering, he 
finds himself in a small room with a counter 
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at the further end, behind which the bar- 
keeper stands. There are no tables or 

chairs The drink called for 

will be promptly served, but a second order 
is as promptly refused. Remonstrance is 
of no avail. The bar-keeper is neither to 

be bribed nor bullied Habitual 

drinkers, and persons unable to provide for 
themselves, are promptly black-listed." 

Another important statement which the 
writer gives, and which is worthy of our 
consideration, is that in 1874 the consump- 
tion of distilled spirits in Sweden stood at 
14.2 quarts per capita. Eighteen years 
later it was reduced to 6.8 quarts ; from that 
time almost every year marks a decline. 
" Thus the Swedes, who once ranked as the 
heaviest drinkers among civilized nations, 
dropped to the ninth place. 

"After a careful personal study of the 
conditions in Sweden and Norway, it seems 
to me an irresistible conclusion, which is 
admitted by the temperance party in both 
countries, that but for the company system 
the results pointed out could never have 
been attained. And it would indeed be 
wonderful did drunkenness not disap- 
pear to some extent under a system of con- 
trol which removes the one all-powerful 
incentive to stimulate the sale of liquor to 
its utmost point — the greed for gain; which 
insists upon abolishing as many drink-shops 
as is consistent with public necessity ; which 
makes every restrictive measure possible of 
enforcement ; which reduces the strength 
of the liquor while it raises the price. 
Not all the friends of tem- 
perance have been sufficiently open-minded 
to acknowledge that it is sometimes wiser to 
effect a change in existing conditions than 
to make futile attempts at abolishing them. 
The system has its enemies among the 
extremists, but the leading temperance 
advocates have given it unqualified support. 



They see its vast possibilities when devel- 
oped to its full extent — a means toward the 
end for which they labor." 

LIPPINCOTT'S 

There is a splendid short story in the 
April Lippincottfs by Elia W. Peattie. A 
young girl from a New England home is 
gifted with a splendid voice. At the proper 
time she is sent away to Berlin to complete 
her voice training. Before she goes away 
she becomes engaged to a young man in 
New York. She has a friend, a young lady, 
who has from childhood been her intimate 
companion and trusted confidante. Upon 
the return of the young singer to New 
York, arrangements were made for her 
dehut in a very fashionable residence. The 
girl felt upon her return that a gulf 
had somehow come between her and 
Warren Barton, and between her and her 
girl friend. Their sympathies did not seem 
to harmonize, and they looked at life from 
different standpoints. This want of sym- 
pathy among the three showed itself in a 
walk one evening when some light remark 
occasioned surprise. "She could not have 
told exactly what she expected. . . . She 
spoke constrainedly at last, about something 
foreign to what they had been saying. 
^ The streets are the same dear, old, dirty 
streets,' she remarked, 'but I'd rather drag 
my skirts through a little mud in a land 
where men are free, than to walk daintily 
through streets of palaces, where I know 
that men are starved in the cellars. You>e 
no idea, Lizzie, what creatures creep out 
from the basements of these palaces of 
which the Emperor is so proud. They dare 
not show their faces in the day. It— it 
would annoy the Emperor. Misfortune has 
no voice there.' " 

She finally makes up her mind that there 
is now little in common between her and 
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her friends. Those who have felt the tear- 
ing of the heart-strings as they sever the 
ties of these friendships of youth, can form 
some conception of the conflict which took 
place in that young, hopeful heart. Then 
slie took a glance into the future. The 
debut and the many social functions which 
i¥Ould follow. "Was it for this sort of 
thing, she said to herself, over and over, that 
she had studied and worked and sacrificed? 
She could not understand now why it was 
that she had worked as she had. The end 
did not seem to justify it." 

Presently they came upon a gathering of 
the Salvation Army. The little group of 
three stopped and watched them. 

" Lord, dear Brother," began the prayer 
of the kneeling Salvationist, "to-night we 
wish to report to Thee the work we have 
done to-day. We wish to say that we have 
stood for things we believe to be right. We 
may have been at fault in many ways. We 
may not have made the most of our oppor- 
tunities, but we have not forgotten that it 
is our mission and our blessed privilege to 
preach the love of Christ, love to all, dear 
Lord." 

"Amen, Amen!" shouted his comrades 
" Love to all ! Praise God ! " 

"Sin ! What has sin to do with it ? Sin 
cannot live in Thy love, dear Lord; tell all 
who listen to my voice that they need not 
be troubled about their sins. They will melt 
in Thy love as ice melts in the sunshine." 

"Praise the Lord!" "0 Lord, hear!" 
"Come to Jesus 1" "Yes, yes ! " 

"We have tried not to forget how great 
are our responsibilities, dear Lord. We have 
borne revilings with pride. We have 
accepted them as works of Thy favor. We 
have been glad to be tried. If only to-night 
any man or woman who is lonesome, or 
afraid, or full of sin, or longing for death, 
or who cannot succeed, who is friendless, or 



out of work, or needing help, will make us 
their friends and helpers, that we may do it 
to one of the least of these, we feel that 
Thou dost love us. Dear God, make us 
Thy instruments. No office is too lowly for 
us. We will be the door-mats at the door 
of Thy sanctuary. Wipe Thy feet on us, 
Lord! There is no humiliation that we 
shrink from. Only use us! Let us preach 
Thy love ! Let us say to whoever may listen, 
come to Christ if your soul hungers, and His 
love will feed you. And prosper us so that 
we may be Thy agents, to feed with earthly 
hands those who hunger for mortal food." 

"Yes, yes, dear Lord!" "Oh, bless us. 
Lord!" 

The young officer arose. His form was 
humbling. 

"Come, come," he cried with outstretched 
arms, "Do not wait to be saved. Christ is 
here with us, and through my heart I feel 
His l.ove flowing. Come, be the children of 
God. And be our friends. If you have 
rags on your bodies and stains on your souls, 
you are all the more welcome. He made you 

all. Come, come ! " Just at 

the outer edge of the crowd was a girl whose 
misery arrested Pauline's attention. She 
looked like a clerk in some cheap store, or 
perhaps a worker in some factory. She 
was dressed in loud, cheap clothes. Her 
pretty but coarse little face was twitching 
with emotion. 

"If you are on the verge of sin," con- 
tinued the captain, "if temptation looks 
lovely to you, if the world is proving too 
much for you, come now to Christ. He will 
save you. And we, who are His servants, 
will bid you welcome. He is love! It is 
waiting. Leave that slough of sin in which 
you are sinking. Come, stand on the firm 
ground. Come here with Christ." 

The girl put her hands before her face 
and sobbed. One of the Salvationists drew 
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her into the ring. She put her arms around 
her. "Let us sing," she said. They took up 
a wild sort of hymn. It was half barbaric. 
It rose and fell in unexpected ways, and 
the clash of the cymbals heightened its gro- 
tesquerie. The crowd was not jeering now. 
It seemed as if suddenly to all of them sin 
meant something definite and personal. 
There was no need to explain to them what 
the girl clinging to the Salvation lass was 
trying to escape from. Her little common 
history was written on every fold of her 
gaudy dress. 

The exultant song ended. The girl looked 
around her abashed. She tried suddenly to 
break away. 

Pauline never knew just how it was. A 
desire to put herself apart from those two 
who stood there with her, a thirst to prove 
the power of her art, and an unconquerable 
impulse to put her talent to its best uses, to 
give it a significance and a reason for being, 
took possession of her. 

"I'm going to make my debut to-night," 
she said to Warren. He did not understand 
her meaning, or he would have held her 
back. She pushed lightly through the 
crowd till she stood in the midst of the Sal- 
vationists. 

"Wait," she said to the young girl, 
"wait." 

The crowd was breathless with interest. 
It was not very often, after all, even in a 
city as large as New York, that anything 
really happens which is unexpected. 

Pauline hardly paused a second. 

" I will sing for you," she said sharply. 

"I know that my Redeemer liveth" — how 
the words lift themselves up! 

Did He not walk with bare feet beneath 
the olives of Gethsemane? Forgotten the 
streets, the common crowd, the electric 
glare, the heavy, gaseous scents of the city, 
the buildings rising everywhere, the smoke- 



obscured sky. And He stood among them 
with dust-stained feet and pitiful eyes. 

When Pauline had finished, everyone 
stood still. Then the little passion-torn 
girl went up and held out a timid hand. 

" It's over," she said in a voice that seemed 
to announce a great resolution. "The temp- 
tation is gone. Tm going home to mj 
mother in the morning. And to-night- 
to-night — " she turned toward the lass who 
had befriended her first — "if I may, I will 
sleep with you." 

Then the Salvationists broke into ejac- 
ulations of praise again. And Warren 
slipped in among them and pulled at Paul- 
ine^s dress. She turned her eyes on him, 
full of light. 

"You can go home with Lizzie," she said, 
gently. " I give you two to each other. I 
know that is right. It's what should be. 
IVe something to do, and Tm going to 
do it." 

And the talents given to this fair young 
woman brought forth an hundredfold. 
Such a life is to be emulated, and how 
much it is above the less reputable life of 
idle luxury, and of society motive. 

REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

The April number of the ifew6ii?o/iferif«rs 
contains admirably written sketches of 
Gladstone, Lord Rosebery and Sir William 
V. Harcourt, by W. T. Stead. These are 
especially interesting to us because of the 
writer's personal knowledge of the three 
men about whom he writes. Few men liv- 
ing have such a knowledge of contempo- 
raneous history as Mr. Stead. He has been 
prominent in the political arena of Eng- 
land as a journalist during the last twenty 
years. 

He says: "It is difficult, not to say 
impossible, for any of us to realize 
adequately Mr. Gladstone's final retirement 
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from public life. He retired, it is true, once 
before, I well remember the feeling of 
blaoik dismay and of genuine misery whicli 
we all felt when, soon after the general elec- 
tioa of 1874, Mr. Gladstone announced that 
the time bad arrived when he must devote 
bis remaining years to preparation for the 
other world. Yet Mr. Gladstone, in 1874, 
was but a comparatively unimportant figure 
in tbe national drama, when contrasted with 
Mr. Gladstone of tonlay. The last twenty 
years naturally leave a deeper impression 
on the minds of men than the previous fifty 
years; but even after making the necessary 
allowance for the illusions of time and space, 
the last section of Mr. Gladstone's life is by 
far tbe most striking and the most mem- 
orable. He was a great man in 1874. 
To-day he is a hero, already installed, even 
during his lifetime, in a foremost place 
among the chosen immortals who, for good 
or for ill, influence mostdeeply the destinies 
of our English race. How much more 
poignant, therefore, must be the regret, how 
much more aching the sense of loss with 
which we learned that Mr. Gladstone is to 
lead us no more forever." 

It is very difficult for Americans to real- 
ize that Mr. Gladstone has enemies. I very 
well remember the feeling that came over 
me when I for the first time in England, 
heard him denounced as the embodiment of 
everything that was bad. We have been 
accustomed to look upon this grand states- 
man, who has been a statesman longer than 
the span of life usually allotted to mortals, 
as being almost ideal. His Christianity and 
his devotion to whatever seemed to elevate 
humanity probably accounts for our regard- 
ing him in the light in which we do. 

Keferring to him as a national hero, Mr. 
Stead says: "Looking back over the great 
career which has filled so nobly the canvas 
of three quarters of a century, we see much 



in it to fill the heart with gratitude and 
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countrymeii was more that of a great church- 
man than that of a statesman. He reminds 
me much more of Becket or of Laud than 
of the ordinary secular politician. He was 
a politician, no doubt, and a wary and a 
wiley one at that. But this astuteness 
which makes it as easy to catch a weasel 
asleep as to catch Mr. Gladstone napping, 
is a quality much more highly developed in 
ecclesiastics than among members of Parlia- 
ment. It is a product of the conclave much 
more than of the caucus. Mr. Gladstone 
was a man of affairs — ^four times Prime 
Minister of England, five times leader of 
the House of Commons — ^but with all his 
immersion in this world^s business, he was 
a man who dwelt in the other world, as much, 
at least, as any of the great cardinals who 
figure in history. There is about him a 
certain detachment of mind more natural 
to the member of a cosmopolitan organiza- 
tion than to the insular statesmen of John 
Bull. He never altogether seemed to iden- 
tify himself with England. He represented 
something else. When I last saw him I 
mildly hinted that he never seemed to be 
much enthused with the greatness and mag- 
nificence of England^s mission. ^Well, 
you know,' he said, 4f you have a son who 
is somewhat forward and is too self-com- 
placent, and you have frequently to chide him 
for that, you do not like to increase his com- 
placency by sounding his praises too much. 
You may allow it as a treat, but it ought not 
to be his daily bread.' There was the 
churchman all over. The man who sees the 
nation as something outside of himself, 
which he must warn and discipline rather 
than as an entity of which he is part and 

parcel All of which brings 

us to the observation that the position which 
Mr. Gladstone has so long held among us is 
much more that of an English Pope than 
merely that of an English Prime Minister. 



He is the head of the church for practical 
purposes, much more than the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, whom he made, or than the 
Queen, whose ecclesiastical positioa is 
strictly ornamental. Mr. Gladstone's tem- 
poral power, indeed, may be said to rest on 
his spiritual ppwer. He can divest himself 
of the former. The latter will cleave to 
him while life lasts. He is the only man 
whose opinion on questions of righteons- 
ness weighs much with the masses of our 
people. He is, therefore, in a very real way, 
the keeper of their consciences. That func- 
tion he will retain in his retreat at Hawar- 
den, and this spiritual power may yet be 
used as it was in 1876, to the confounding 
of those to whom he has handed over 
the responsibilities of temporal adminis- 
tration." 

The writer has great confidence in the 
ability of Lord Rosebery, whose ability and 
keen foresight have certainly given promise 
of future worth. It is no easy task to take 
up the mantle which has fallen from the 
shoulders of a Gladstone, and it is not to be 
wondered at that Lord Rosebery finds the 
burdens of his office weighing heavily upon 
him. He comes as near, probably, of being 
a man without enemies as any public char- 
acter in England. Although an aristocrat, 
he dislikes the House of Lords, and would, 
probably, take it as a boon if he were per- 
mitted to take part in the arena of the House 
of Commons. Of course, that which has 
attracted international attention to Lord 
Rosebery has been the ability which he has 
shown in the management of the foreign 
office. His work as a chairman of the London 
County Council was also very praiseworthy. 
As a speaker he is very successful, plenty of 
pleasant wit and genial Scottish humor 
pervading his public addresses. He is an 
extensive land-owner, holding estates in five 
different counties. Some two or three years 
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a^o he published a sketch of Pitt, which 
has given him rank as a writer. 

** Lord Rosebery is a man who represents 
the power of reserve and self-restraint. Mr. 
Gladstone is the very opposite. Mr. Glad- 
stone wears his heart upon his sleeve, and 
makes manifest his likes and dislikes to all 
the world in a wonderful multitude of 
methods. Lord Rosebery keeps his likes and 
dislikes to himself, is shy, reserved and ret- 
icent. This is partly due to an excessive 
sensitiveness which causes him to shrink 
from the rude shocks and jars which tough 
pachyderms bear with unruffled composure, 
and partly to constitutional reserve. Lord 
Rosebery has traveled much. He has made 
the tour of the world, and he has studied 
men and things in many places and under 
miany skies. Everywhere he gave the 
impression of a kindly, silent, cultivated 
gentleman, with a quick smile and a shrewd 
eye. Few of these casual acquaintances of 
travel have any idea of the perfervidum 
genium Scotorum which lies beneath that 
impenetrable exterior, nor how stout and 
strong is the resolution within. But Bis- 
marck knew it and respected it. Another 
latent quality of his is the power of pro- 
digious and incessant work." 

Mr. Stead evidently has no great liking 
for Sir William Vernon Harcourt. A few 
years ago, had Mr. Gladstone died. Sir Wil- 
liam would have been Premier of England, 
a fact which at that time, the very possibil- 
ity of which, was very much deplored by 
Mr. Stead. However, he is a man of con- 
siderable power and influence, and probably 
better fitted than any one else to lead the 
House of Commons. After raking him over 
the coals to some extent, Mr. Stead speaks 
of his good points. 

"All this, however, is ancient history, and 
somewhat moldy, and sour at that. Sir 
William Harcourt has almost closed his 



career, but he has still a few months in 
which to round ofE his ambitions. It is more 
pleasant to look upon his good points and 
to note the qualities which have enabled him 
to overcome the prejudices which at one 
time seemed to place an insurmountable 
barrier in the way of his success. 

"To begin with, Sir William comes of 
ancient English stock. He is said to be 
descended from the Plantagenets. He was 
bom in the purple, or rather, the snowy lawn 
of the Anglican hierarchy. He was favored 
with the best education our universities 
could impart. A gentleman by descent, a 
scholar and a lawyer, and a university pro- 
fessor by training, he started in the race with 
many advantages, of which l^e had enough 
mother wit to make the most. There was 
in him also a certain would-be sympathy 
with the people, which found expression 
early in his career in attempts to amend the 
law of conspiracy and to deliver the trade 
unionists from the tyrannously unjust laws 
by which they were shackled. These things 
would, however, have stood him in but little 
stead were it not that he possessed other 
talents which are in great demand in the 
parliamentary ranks. He had the great gift 
of humorous speech. The House of Com- 
mons dearly loves a laugh. As a stamp 
orator he was almost unrivaled for his abil- 
ity to provoke merriment, and the reports 
of his speeches were always more punctu- 
ated with 4aughter^ than those of any 
other occupant of the front bench. He 
stumbled upon the precious gift early in his 
career, and spent much of his spare time 
in developing it, in polishing his impromptu 
epigrams, and carefully furbishing up the 
points of unpremeditated jokes. But he was 
more than a mere humorist. He was a ter- 
ribly hard hitter, a veritable slugger,, who 
hit out hard from the shoulder, and landed 
heavily upon his opponent's face. In the 
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rough and tumble of the demagogue arena, 
where most political reputations are made, 
Sir William Harcourt soon achieved 
renown. At present no one can make so 
effective a speech to a crowd as Sir Wil- 
liam — excepting Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Chamberlain — provided that he has the time 
for preparation, and as he usually takes care 
that he has time, the proviso is not of much 
importance. In the House of Commons he 
is not so remarkable. Very few of his 
parliamentary efforts dwell in the memory 
of men. But we still remember gratefully 
the way in which he scorched the tinsel of 
Beaconfieldism, and shriveled up the false 
pretenses with which coercionists sought to 
evade the real issue of the Home Rule. 

Of his success as temporary 

commander of the Liberal forces, it is diffi- 
cult to speak. A good lieutenant is some- 
times a very poor captain. Sir William 
Harcourt solus may be a very different per- 
son from Sir William plus Mr. Gladstone. 
But the chances are that Ministers will pull 
together as best they can until the dissolu- 
tion, which everyone anticipates will come 
in a few months. The majority elected to 
support Mr. Gladstone and to pass Home 
Rule can hardly be depended upon to remain 
together more than one session after Mr. 
Gladstone has gone and Home Rule been 
relegated to the new Parliament. All that 
Sir William Harcourt can do is to try and 
keep his majority together, and to pile up 
as heavy an indictment as possible against 
the House of Lords. He will find congenial 
work in satisfying the local optionists. The 
crux of the administration will be the 
budget. If he survives that ordeal and suc- 
ceeds in conciliating sufficient Irish support, 
there seems to be no reason why he should 
not round off his career by winding up decor- 
ously, as Liberal leader in the Commons, the 
work of the Gladstone administration." 



" Negro Progress on the Tuskegee Plan," 
in the same issue, by Dr. Albert Shaw, giTes 
us a glimpse of the development of tlie 
colored people in the South. The article 
also gives proof of the returns from the 
seed sown by the late General Armstrong, 
in his school at Hampton, Va. 

Some years ago there came to him a col- 
ored boy who was the embodiment of povertj, 
but who very soon gave evidence of marked 
ability. That boy, now Mr. Brooker T. 
Washington, has become the principal of 
the Tuskegee Institute. 

" He is," says Dr. Shaw, " a colored man 
who deserves to be ranked, not merely with 
the best and truest leaders of his own race in 
this country, but with our most skilful and 
successful educational organizers and man- 
agers, regardless of race." 

The Tuskegee Institute started with one 
teacher and thirty students, in a dilapidated 
old church and an adjacent shanty. It 
now has about forty resident teachers and 
officers, and a total enrollment of nearly one 
thousand pupils, and an estate of 1,440 acres 
and fifteen buildings, the larger part of 
which are modem and commodious. These 
buildings have been built largely by stu- 
dents, who, as they studied Greek and Latin 
roots, cultivated the estate, getting practi- 
cal experience in the mechanical arts and 
trades. 

About three years ago a conference was 
called at this place, and the colored people 
in that section of the country responded 
very encouragingly. The experiment was 
repeated again last year, and this year it has 
been so successful that it has attracted 
national notice. People came from all 
quarters, in all manner of conveyances to 
this gathering, for the purpose of getting 
new ideas as to how they might better 
their condition — mentally, physically ani 
morally. 



Henty W. XrOngfellow. 



WILLIAM T. STEAD— A CHARACTER SKETCH. (Concluded) 



BY THE HON. BENJAMIN WAUGH, WITH ADDITIONS BT THE EDITOR. 



IN order that he might have the benefit 
of their knowledge of why he went^ he 
confided his object to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and 
Lord Dalhousie. To dissuasion, he returned 
but one answer: he could not heed. To all 
considerations of personal safety, a strong 
sense of duty rendered him deaf and blind. 
Can a deliverer promise not to run because 
there are dangers in his way ? Can a patriot 
refuse to enter a battle-field because bullets 
fly thick as hail-stones, and maybe, it will 
be reddened with his blood, when on his one 
sword some great issue depends? In Mr. 
Stead worked the loves and woes which 
moved Isaiah^s graphic pen, and lost John 
the Baptist his nead. 

Some dismissed him with their benedic- 
tions. 

He got valuable introductions from good 
names to the fashionable brothels; he per- 
sonated a wealthy voluptuary; he won his 
way into the lady keepers' private rooms, 
and through the good names he had and 
the free spending of money, he heard confi- 
dential secrets. He made acquaintance of 
procuresses; priced and bougnt their vir- 
gins; he entered the shuttered and cloth- 
curtained room, where shrieks were drowned 
of maddened girls; saw the chambers of 
children, the chloroform which the tender 
mercies of the wicked administered to 
"very little things," and the women who 
healed them; he heard their inhuman laugh 
at his suggestions of pity, their confidence 
as to being "within the law." 
"But do gentlemen like girls unwilling?" 
"Some like them a little unwilling; it is 
pleasant, you see, to persuade; and some 



like quite a stir. There's no fun in a foi 
that wants to be caught." 

"Can you get me an unwilling girl?" 

Give me time, and I can get you any- 
thing." 

"But how about the law?" 

"Oh, we know the law. Then who'll 
believe them? Men have a kind of liking 
for seeing a fine girl go dotan.^^ 

The keepers of brothels knew flesh and 
blood very well; but they did not know 
him; he was the son of a ruritan, a child 
of the Father in Heaven; the room was 
moving around, the furniture swam. Again 
and again did he break down and stumble 
out into the dark street, giddy, with a burst- 
ing brain. It seemed as though it would 
kill him; and yet he returned again. He 
had but one thought — it must be done. 

Under the quiet stars, in the awful still- 
ness of the London night, he walked streets 
and parks, and got close to the hearts 
of the pitiable women and girls who 
there made their bread. To his gentle, 
child-like ways, their brazen bearing van- 
ished; their eyes grew soft with genuine 
tears, their daring spirit grew humble; tbej 
were girls and women again, and they told 
him tneir tale of home and ruin; and he 
cried. They had been slain by a coward; a 
coward had killed the feeble; it was done 
when they were girls. It was all a dream, 
a nightmare; he oecame a madman. 

"But you hate me!" said one. "You 
mock me!" she shrieked, and flinging him 
from her with her arm, she rushed away 
into the darkness. 

They were all weak enough and sinful 
enough, as the world counts sin; but over- 
whelmed by the pity of it all, he can never 
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bear to hear unfeeling denunciations of 
these famished, silent strollers of the night, 
who light their candles in their attic rooms 
as the stars fade. 

"Oh, if ever a child of mine should be 
like that," he murmured, as he bent his 
head upon his arm on the table of the office 
to which he had returned as the summer^s 
sun was gently rising over the still sleep- 
ing citjr. 

His investigations closed. 
Then came the day of his revelation. 
And England gave a great cry, a shriek of 
anguish; and wept, and prayed God, and 
commanded the Commons. And in four 
short weeks every English child, under six- 
teen years of age, was safe behind the pro- 
tecting care of the crown, and as for their 
wrong-doers, they had to settle with the 

jail. 

The revelation — "The Maiden Tribute of 
Modem Babylon" — was necessarily horri- 
ble. In it he opened doors, threw back 
shutters, drew curtains and let pitying 
Christian eyes see the sights over which 
voluptuous Londoners were nightly gloat- 
ing. He showed gins and snares in which 
simple country girls were nightly caught, 
to leap and shriek like a hare with the feel 
of the wire on its foot; he showed the girl- 
poacher mad with joy in his damnable sport; 
he made us see hot, stinging, girlish tears, 
and hear girlish voices full of wild, pitiful 
despair; he made us revolt at his cruelty as 
he dragged our fancy to the woods, English 
woods, where lay a little bleeding child, 
almost a baby, crying because "a man had 
hurt her," trying to walk home, and she 
could not — until we blushed, and wept, and 
cursed him. We called him "scoundrel," 
and felt it; and bid him let us go, and he 
would not. He took us across the sea to 
the Continent, and made us gaze on an eager, 
cultivated girl who had to earn her living, 
lured by the offer of a place in a Christian 
family as governess, the very place she had 
been seeking, and who, to get to it, had grate- 
fully spent almost her last penny, finding 
for a Christian family a brothel, whose 
shut door was henceforth, by the law of the 
land, her prison; who was awoke from her 
first weary sleep to find a gloating devil 
resolved to have his way with her. His 



vivid pen and burning brain and abandoned 
pitv, aid all that. 

And England shrieked, "Indecent!" As 
if subjects like these could ever be made 
decent. Unerring excellence of taste, which 
makes subjects like these "decent," belongs 
to the novelists whom languid voluptuaries 
of clubs and drawing-rooms adore. Mr. 
Stead did not want to make such things 
decent: it would secure their sale on book- 
stalls — ^but what of that? To make them 
decent would be a horrible lie to the facts 
as they had been burned into his own brain. 
Revolting reading, reading to harrow and 
madden its readers — that was his aim. 

"But it is illegal," said Mr. Cavendish 
Bentinck, as the mouthpiece of hosts whose 
God is The Law. "He has outraged the 
law!" Maybe; but only as every fireman 
must outrage law forbidding indecent 
exposure, when he sees a burning roof and 
knows that naked beings are beneath it, 
and his great life-ladder is there to reach 
them, down which he tumbles them and 
huddles them one over another in reckless 
indifference of law, not knowing what he 
does, if only he may save them. 

Cool critics and legal authorities who pace 
law courts, and study statutes, do not 
understand such men; how could they 
understand the anguished author of the 
"Maiden Tribute?" 
"I cannot sleep; he has spoiled my rest." 
Why should we sleep? Why should not 
our rest be spoiled because of the slain of 
the daughters of our people? It ought 
to be so. 

"All lies; excogitated from his own 
brain," said others who were able to bear 
very sweeping personal testimony to the 
excellent conduct of London brothels. 
True enough, maybe, the coloring of hor- 
ror, and shame, and rage, which he had 
given his facts was projected into them 
by "his own brain." True enough, his 
burning disdain, without bounds, without 
qualification, without mercy, of the forni- 
cator who at a weak moment of nervous, 
silly girlhood dared to spoil a woman^s life, 
all for a momentary pleasure, must have 
seemed to them "all lies." How could it be 
otherwise to bravos, bullies and murderers? 
They at least may be forgiven for not under- 
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standing a nature all aflame with scorn of 
their familiar works. 

But behind the lurid personal coloring of 
his glaring scorn was fact-substance, and 
to this brothel-keepers and newspaper 
editors gave loud denials. So, in the inter- 
est of the public, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, tne Bishop of London, the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.r., Mr. Reid, Q.C., M.P., 
agreed to examine Mr. Stead's evidence. 
Mr. Stead hailed their interposition, for his 
facts were vivid fexperiences. And after 
five days of investigation, they certified the 
substantial truth of all his statements, and 
published their decision to the world. 

Let my own contact with him while he 
was collecting the material of his revela- 
tions stand for a sample of the thoroughness 
and honesty of his work. 

" My dear Mr. Waugh," he replied to my 
somewhat sweeping denunciations of things 
as they were in respect of little children, as 
he sat thrown back in his chair in his room 
at his office, " it is no use you talking to me 
in that general, righteous sort of way of 
yours; I must have facts. I'm going to 
use them; and I must see and known of mv 
own knowledge. Can you show me sucn 
children as you speak or? As to your idea 
of abolishing the oath for children's 
evidence, nothing is impossible if you have 
got facts at the back of you!" And his 
eyes shone with an eager luster as he 
started to his feet and said, " Your societies 
never show me things. Can you show such 
children?" 

"Certainly." 

"Now?" 

"Yes." 

"Then jump into a cab, and let us be off," 
he said, thrusting his arm in mine, clapjping 
on his hat as he passed a peg, and striding 
out to the street; adding as a sort of apology 
as he went, "You see, Mr. Waugh, there's 
no time to be lost. It is well known that 
the Criminal Law Amendment Bill is not 
going to pass; and I'm going to make it." 

"And when the country knows what 
you've told me, it won't stand it. We'll 
get your amendments in." 

At my Society's Shelter I led up to him, 
as he sat by tne office table, two of the 



Queen's practically unprotected subjects. 
One was a girl of seven years, whom a 
justice had sent to us to be instructed in 
the nature of an oath. She had gone back 
to him; and the patient authority, feeling 
doubtful, adjourned the case, to make sure, 
and sent her back to us again. After the 
long delays, of the committal, and to the 
trial, the grand jury threw out the bill; 
the little memory had failed as to some of 
the details. Such ways seemed to me a 
mocking of God, and justice, and England. 
The second was a pretty little girl of four 
years and nine months, who had a waking 
nightmare whenever she came near a strange 
man, and who spoke a little sentence that 

Jou needed only to hear to break yonr 
eart. As she sat timidly upon his knee, 
and at length plaved with his watch, and 
put out her little hand for the money he 
gave her, I saw the light of a tenderer woe 
than I had ever seen in a man'fi eyes before; 
but which I have so often seen in the hun- 
dred days of summer and autumn which 
have followed that day. 

I told him that of the twelve villains 
reported to us, only the wronger of that 
little child had been punished, because in 
her case the villain was undefended. The 
others the law had protected by requiring 
the child to understand the nature of an 
oath, and had even sent the wrong-doer 
away, "Not guilty." 

If this was in our knowledge, what would 
be the unknown facts in the whole 
country? 

As we went out of the Shelter his eyes 
filled with tears; he lost strength, his knees 
failed him, and I felt him lean upon mj 
arm as with the weariness of a broken- 
hearted, bowed-down old age. Then it was 
— in that moment of quiet woe — that I felt 
the homage foi; him which has deepened 
through all the strange weeks which have 
passed since. 

"And the papers will say nothing about 
these cases," I added; "the details are too 
revolting." 

Then the woe changed and the silence 
broke, and erecting himself with the thrill 
of an awful indignation, he burst out, "Mr. 
Waugh, I will turn my paper into a tub; I 
will turn stump orator, I will! I will 
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^amn and damn! V\\ cease to be a Chris- 
tian; V\\ be a prophet, and damn, and 
damn!" 

With all the impetuosity of a pure child 
there 'was blended the majesty of a rare 
man. It was extraordinary. I was awed. 
" You must not cease to be a Christian to 
damn," I responded out of genuine admira- 
tion; ^^prophets did not damn; it was Jesus 
who first spoke that word. To damn nobly 
we must be his disciples, and be hot with 
the feel of his God in us." And then I was 
almost sorry that I had spoken to so sub- 
lime a woe, and he said : 

"I'll be a disciple of anybody who will 
teach me to damn this wickedness." 

I seemed to feel a wind, as of a prophet 
sweeping by me in a chariot of fire, so 
utterly and sublimely in earnest was he, 
and so intense was his woe. He was not 
thinking of the legal wrongs of my babies 
alone; all the facts of his past horrid vigils 
were mingling with these. 

But as lor the oath for children, I saw he 
had doomed thut He did not say so. Only 
I knew that if it was not abolished, the 
most powerful English journalist's heart 
would be a broken heart, and there would 
be the failure of a gigantic effort to mourn. 
I saw at once what were his designs and 
resolves for the weeping mothers, with 
whom my work brought me in contact. 

And let me say that if, in the now 
famous "Maiden Tribute," the rest of the 
facts he had gained were used by the writer 
as sparsely as were the facts that I had 

fiven him, the statement of Mr. Samuel 
[orley, made in the House of Commons, 
that not one half had been told, is much 
under the mark; not one tithe has been 
told. 

And the "Maiden Tribute" was written; 
and the protection of its noble work is now 
about every home in all EMland. 

At the appearance of the Fall Mall Gazette^ 
with " The Maiden Tribute of Modem Baby- 
lon," London was amazed, staggered and 
stupefied. Fornication it had stood, had 
lon^ stood, but it could not stand this! 

Tne principal news-agents, who are prac- 
tically the censors of the British press, 
canceled the order for every book-stall they 
held. 



When by afternoon of that memorable 
day this fact at last broke on the unem- 
ployed costermongers of the city, they 
flocked to Northumberland street in crowds 
so large, and so terribly eager for the sup- 
pressed paper, that the street was crammed 
and blocked to suffocation, and in no part 
of the city was there such peril to human 
life. 

No policemen appeared. 

Men who had bought the paper at the 
office could not get away to sell it ; men 
who wanted to get to the office could not 
get near to buy it. The very premises 
seemed in danger; the plant, the staff and 
the editor. Police were asked for, but the 
same authorities who had refused to help 
Mr. Stead to get his facts, refused now to 
help him to save his office. 

The authorities did not like what he had 
done, so he must take the consequences. 
But it soon became clear that there was 
little need for the police. It had somehow 
got abroad that "the swells" would not have 
the paper because it was going to protect 
girls; and the idea lent dignity and self- 
restraint to the dreadful crowd. 

" Button up your coat, sir," said a police- 
man, who saw my watch-chain hanging 
exposed as I was entering the crowd from 
the Strand end of the street. 

"No," I said, "there is more virtue in 
this street than in most of the streets of 
London." 

When at length I reached the editor's 
door, as I stood upon the steps up to it 
while its guardians within asked through 
the letter-box flap who it was there, 
amongst the crowd that jostled* me some- 
body said, "That's the cove as has done it." 
He was quite wrong; but the next moment 
I felt a touch on the shoulder, and looking 
around saw a man in a blue jersey, with 
a closely-cropped head and no hat. 

" If you are the cove as 'as done it," he said, 
"I wouldn't rob you for the world; here's 
your wipe, gov'nor," and he handed me my 
pocket handkerchief and cigarette-case. 

Not long after that, in a village in 
Surrey, recognized by a partv of fast young 
men stopping at the inn there, I risked a 
horse-whipping only through the suspicion 
of my having been a speaker at the Hyde 
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Park demonstration against criminal vice. 
Nothing but a misgiving as to my idenity, 
as I quietly passed them with their new- 
bought horse- whip in hand, saved me from it. 

These two incidents mark off broadly the 
feelings of the two Londons — that of the 
swells who dishonor girls, and the humbler 
fathers of the girls dishonored. 

Foremost in the verdicts Mr. Stead had 
to hear was the verdict of clubs and papers, 
which, as things turn out, represent, on 
morals at least, neither the opinion of the 
churches nor the feelings of the masses, 
but the opinions of the men who declaim 
and denounce, and buy a horse-whip. The 
stir among them was of anger and blank 
astonishment, as of men who have suddenly 
seen an attempt to block up a delightful 
path they have gone along all their lives, 
and who are not going to stand being told 
that henceforth "Trespassers will be pros- 
ecuted." 

" He can't be in earnest," they said, and 
took heart. "He's done it for a sensation," 
and they turned and laughed and comforted 
one another. 

" Sensation ! For money ! " Of course, all 
the good a journalist could hope to do in 
the world was to make countless pennies 
for his pocket. 

So they said; but they did not half 
believe it. 

" What a fool he has been ! Smith's have 
knocked it off, and all the clubs, too. I 
should say he's ruined." 

"Ruined! why we^ve knocked it off; but 
we've all got it. By jove, for six for the 
club, that means six hundred for us." 

So the clubs were perplexed, and had 
serious misgivings. He seemed to be a 
powerful man, and he seemed to think for- 
nication and adultery were inconsistent 
with a gentleman — that was not according 
to clubs. 

And for a few days, by the noise the 
clubs and the papers made, great seemed 
the harlot Diana, of the Ephesians. 

Some papers were silent; some cried 
shame on him with seeming sincerity. 
Others, it was said, were paying off an old 
score. "That little, yellow, Jhalf-penny 
thing" of the North had not been forgotten, 
nor tne place it took in the debates of the 



House, and the mocking and scorn it had 
cast upon some of them all for their godless, 
heartless club-hou^e unbelief in the human- 
ity of the English people at the great elec- 
tion contest of 1876. 

Some said it was the man's inborn love 
of filth ; they knew somebody who had 
known him from a boy! Had they done 
that, they would bave known how he had 
been bom and trained in a Puritan home to 
dare and endure all their maledictions— it 
was in his blood — and how he had deliber- 
ately risked position, life, everything, for 
what they mistakenly called infamous, 
filthy sensation. 

It would have amazed them to have seen 
him sitting reading their leaders in his chair, 
Northumberland Street, Strand, while the 
roar of what, at a time, seemed an 
unfriendly mob, broke up from below, and 
to have heard his kindly conclusion of the 
whole matter as he laid their papers down 
and looked up with his own old pleasant 
undisturbed smile and said to his friend, 
" They are all wrong; they'll get right some 
day; now, where shall we go for something 
to eat?" 

"He ought to have given his facts to the 
authorities," said some calmer and kindlier 
press critics, "and not to the very girls of 
our streets." 

To the Whitehall authorities! Give 
them to the authorities who he knew- had 
known similar facts for years, had leisurely 
read them at their desk, and then sauntered 
off to their clubs for a smoke — to them! 
He could not conceive what they were made 
of. To the Commons Parliament, every 
member of which had had in his possession 
since 1882 a report of the Lord's committ^ 
on the law relating to the protection of 
English girls, which contained facts, if 
possible, even still more indecent and 
revolting than the facts he had been able 
to collect, and yet had let the years 
go ; and aifter three years had passed, iust 
when the needed remedy was before it, had 
a "count out." Give his facts to thai 
assembly ! 

Mr. Stead listened to such careless advice 
stupefied. 

"Any way, not the girls in our streets! 
Not to the girls in our streets ! For whose 
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feet was it the snares were set? Not spread 
the net in the sight of the bird ! 

All over England, while these verdicts of 
the leader-writers and clubmen of London 
were being pronounced, other and very 
different verdicts were preparing. 

One large class of the cummunity was 
being led oy a revered voice, now forever 
hushed. 

At the Mansion House, at the first anni- 
versary of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who was to move the adoption of my 
report, said to me in the Lord Mayor's parlor 
just before entering the hall : 

"Mr. Waugh, do you know Mr. Stead?" 
It was on tne Friday when the terrible 
black week was at its blackest, when the 
din of London was full of denunciations of 
Mr. Stead, and rumors of richly-deserved 
fines and imprisonments were everywhere. 
"Yes, I do. 

" What do'you think of him ? " 
"I love him with some of the love with 
which I love my Redeemer," was my pas- 
sionate reply. 

"I am glad," he said. "Now you must 
excuse my not speaking to-day on your 
report. I must speak on this dreadful sub- 
ject. I thank God that I have lived to see it 
come to the front;" and after a pause he 
added: 
"I may never speak in public again." 
Nor did he. The last speech of his beau- 
tiful career was made in support of Mr. 
Stead; and Mr. Stead called upon him and 
thanked him, and afterward published his 
weighty words as a kind of preface to his 
reprint of "The Maiden Tribute." And, 
strangely enough, the last signature he 
appendea to a public document was to a 
memorial to the Home Secretary, praying 
him to support certain changes in the law 
which Mr. fetead was demandmg. 

"I cannot sign any more papers," said 
the weary man when the memorial was 
brought to him, for his frame was gently 
sinking to its well-won rest. 

But when he heard its object, he 
seemed to feel stronger and sat up, and his 
transparent hand eagerly grasped his pen, 
and he wrote "Shaftesbury." Then the 
gentleman who took the memorial to him 



said, to save him, "I can write * President 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children.' " 

" No," he replied, " I will write it all." 

Nobody could say that that truest of the 
nobles of the earth rejoiced in filthy sensa- 
tions, or that he had not reasons enough to 
justify his siding with the then most 
abused of men. He at least had as large a 
following and as mighty a following as 
have the nameless oracles of Fleet Street. 

Then, after days which seemed to them 
years, the purest, most heroic of the women 
of England, in a long and splendid memo- 
rial, spoke to him, thanked him, blessed him, 
and put the chaplet of such honor as their 
homage could give upon his abused head. 

As the days grew darker with censure, 
rays of light snot into them; and now, 
in woman's thankfulness, broke the whole 
silver line of the morning. It was "the 
will of God," he said to himself with 
renewed conviction. 

One of the first rays was shed by that 
English woman of Galilee, Mrs. Josephine 
Butler, whose word alone is worth that of 
a thousand daily papers and clubs. Her 
hopes had first been set on Mr. Stead when, 
in April, 1876, at twenty-eight years of age, 
he wrote in his northern paper a pitiful, 
indignant denunciation of the state regula- 
tion of immorality, zealously justifying the 
high title, " The New Abolitionists," which 
the people had assumed who were seeking 
to open the prison doors to the unhappy, 
law-bound slaves of soldier lust. The bold, 
nervous article began with a quotation 
from Victor Hugo : 

"The holy law of Jesus Christ governs our 
civilization, but it does not yet penetrate it. It 
is asserted that slavery has disappeared from 
European civilization. This is an error. It 
exists still, but it weiglis now only on woman ; 
and it is called prostitution.'' 

At such "twaddle" as this multitudes of 
well-dressed men, literary men and states- 
men scoffed. 

Mrs. Butler wrote to him then as follows: 

Dear Sir : — I could wish, for the sake of the 
cause of justice and virtue, tuat your paper were 
the most important one in the kingdom. 

Then, after alluding to the brothels in 
Paris and the Continent, she said : 
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Here is slavery and tragedy enough; but 
how would a book here be read which contained 
the ghastly truth ? But it will have to be made 
known in some way. For surely God will 
arise one day, and the tormented creatures 
whom he created and cares for will be avenged. 

Her letter concluded with a sentence 
which fell like a thunderbolt on the sensi- 
tive young writer's heart : 

In the grandest house of the kind in Paris, I 
saw the portraits of all the great men who had 
frequented them — diplomists, generals and 
English Lords. Oh, it was terrible to see them ! 
The brothel-keeper put a cross underneath the 
portrait at each visit, to mark the number of 
visits made to the house by these great men ! 
If the corruption of our aristocracy was fully 
known, I think it would hasten republicanism 
amongst us. Believe me, dear sir, yours truly, 

Liverpool^ April 5, 1876. J. E. BuTiiEK. 

As soon as anybody came to know Mr. 
Stead, and found what sort of soul it was 
that wrought itself out in his strange work, 
press cries of "indecency" and "sensation" 
were doomed, for they understood the man 
and why he had dared it. 

The madness of the man they found to 
be that girls who had to leave their fathers' 
homes and come to our city to earn their 
living in families and in shops, often full 
of dreams, and with all natural affections 
and beauty of face, were pestered, grievously 
afflicted by human devils, nightly, monthly, 
yearly; by devil after devil, seventy times 
seven, all resolved that tenderness and 
sensitiveness and prettiness ought not, 
should not be virtuous, at least within their 
reach. This was not human nature ; human 
nature would break the heads of these fel- 
lows; but the law forbade, protected and 
treated their solicitations, and practically 
their seductions, as if they were the exercise 
of true manhood and citizen rights. 

The ultimate confidence of his appeal 
against it, from the very outset, is revealed 
in his address to a body of ministers : 

Can you, as Christian ministers, refuse to 
lead the way and guide the movement? Am T 
not the son of a dissenting minister? Was I 
not reared in a pure. Christian home ? Do I not 
know all the difficulty you feel in touching a 
question so abhorrent to all your most cherished 
tastes and traditions? Why have I dealt with 
it? Because I had unbounded confidence in the 
Christian churches of our country. If the 
* ^Maiden Tribute'' had been published in Fnmoe, 



it would have done nothing but hann. Onlr 
in England conld it have been published with 
safety. It was the deep consck>U8nes8 of the 
hidden power of our English Ghristianity 
which inspired me to do this thing. You made 
it possible for me to break the silenee. This 
revolt against impurity and crime is yours. 

Men who heard him talk were all conver- 
ted to the idea that he might be mad, as the 
world counts madness, but "sensationalist," 
"journalist," "filthy-minded," these could 
no longer explain anything. Equally 
unsatisfactory was "mere philanthropluc 
turn of mind" as exnlanator^. Men who 
had passed years amid Christian folks had 
seen nothing like this; and once seeing it. 
never again could they forget. It was fire 
from heaven. They could say nothing and 
do nothing, except speak up for him, and 
say, "This thing is of God." As for 
niyself , I had seen his eyes in the thick of 
his work, and I thought of prophets, and 
was his. He was a mystery to me; but I 
felt God, and it was religion to stand by 
him. 

Many were the services he had rendered 
English girlhood since the time he had 
felled that lad at Howdon, though his con- 
temporaries may be forgiven for not know- 
ing of any of them, because any other topics 
than politics, horse-racing, theaters, dirorce, 
literature and such mundane affairs, with 
now and then "a good thing for licking up 
women," as one of them once described a 
touching little story of a child he was goinf? 
to write about, never by any chance comes 
into their heads. 

Next came the verdict of the masses. 
Well nigh had the full time come for the 
despised and oft-rejected bill to appear on 
the table of the House of Commons once 
more, before the echo of thunder of the 
"Tribute" had fairly reached them. Then 
everywhere meetings were called; men and 
women ran about with petitions to sign; 
M.P.'s, deluged with letters, f riffhtened and 
eager, began to look through the bill; the 
Home Secretary and his official predecessor 
began to take counsel together, and when 
the turn of the thrice despised and dead 
blue-papered pages for Criminal Law 
Amendment had actually come around, and 
they lay once more before the Speaker, 
summer as it was, representatives crowded 
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tlieir seats. Wives wanted them to go to 

their country homes, but they could not. 

Some of them whined and wailed, and 

cursed the Pall Mall Gazette; but they 

stopped. It was a beautiful sight. Still 

more beautiful was it to see how, when 

stringent and indeed dreadful measures 

were under consideration, here and there 

members to whom, on a subject like this, 

the friends of girls had to go, disdained 

suppliants rose nopelessly from their seats 

and languidly pleaded with their colleagues, 

who seemed altogether too earnest and 

excited, "Pity the poor old fornicator." 

But the wide-open eye of the nation was 

upon them, and they crept into the right 

lobby. 

"I have been eighteen years in the 
House," said a rejoicing M.P., "but I have 
never seen a sight like tnis!" 

Till two or three in the morning, night 
after night, it seemed like a great party 
strife that was on. Yet it was only the 
cause of girls! 

Let there be no sweeping imputation 
against pubhc men. There are public men 
and public men; and public men know it 
and mourn it. 

But had it been a change in the founda- 
tions of heaven and earth that had been 
necessary, it would not have deterred Mr. 
Stead. He would rather that heaven and 
earth collapsed than that one of these little 
ones should perish; it was the will of God. 
In eight days it was done. 
During the nine years which have passed 
since the publication of the "Maiden 
Tribute," Mr. Stead has not lost any of the 
enthusiasm for moral purity. 

In 1888 he spent two months in Russia 
and had a long talk with the Czar re<2:arding 
the political situation. He has assured us 
that that potentate is anxious for peace. 
During the next year he spent two months 
at the Vatican in Rome, and came into per- 
sonal contact with most of the high digni- 



taries of the church. In 1890 he founded 
the Review of Reviews^ ^-^ne up the edito- 
rial work on the Pall mall Gazette for that 
Eurpose. From the start Review of Reviews 
as been a pronounced success. An Amer- 
ican edition was soon projected, with Dr. 
Albert Shaw as editor, also an Australian 
edition, while there is a reprint of the Eng- 
lish edition in Leipsig for English readers 
on the Continent. 

He took a strong stand against Sir Charles 
Diike's re-entering Parliament because he 
was an immoral man. He wrote vigorously 
against Charles Parnell when the facts of 
his relations with Mrs. O'Shea were sub- 
stantiated. He has ever championed the 
right, boldly and fearlessly. There are 
many who seem to be shocked at his work 
done in this country, and he has been 
falsely accused. I only wish those who 
criticise could know him. It is very hard 
for many Americans to understand a man^s 
doing anything unless he ainis at fame or 
money. It is safe to say that no man or 
woman who has uttered a word against his 
work, or have been shocked at his sayings, 
would make anything like the sacrifice for 
anything and everything that ennobles 
humanity that Mr. Stead does. I have seen 
him weep with women whom he has been 
instrumental in saving from the depths of 
sin, and I could not but help feeling that 
these "shocked" people would not have 
touched the hem of these poor creatures' 
garments. Pure-minded people are not gen- 
erally shocked — that belongs more especially 
to the vulgar. A few days ago a maiden lady 
of fifty years burned because she would not 
rush out of the house when warned. She 
wanted to dress — false modesty. 

And yet in our city, some of our best 
people prefer that women go down, that 
corruption run riot in civic life rather 
than have the bare facts thrown out, so 
that lives may be saved and the innocent 
warned. 



AMONG THE WEEKLIES. 



THE RAM'S HORN. * 

It is hard to understand why a stingy 
man hates a thief. 

A hypocrite is a man who is trying to 
fool everybody and fools no one but himself. 

The troubles that kill us are the ones we 
borrow. 

The man who never praises his wife 
deserves to have a poor one. 

Live to help others, and others will live 
to help you. 

The man who can't control himself gen- 
erally wants to boss the most. 

Thousands drink themselves to death to 
where one dies of thirst. 

It keeps the devil busy to hold his own 
against a praying mother. 

Pulpits are dispensaries. Some dispense 
tfie Gospel; others dispense with it. 

The love of money damns more souls 
than drunkenness. 

The fatter a hog is the more it loves the 
mud. 

Tou can^t square accounts with God as 
long as you are in your brother's debt. 

Beware of little sins. Mosquitoes drink 
more blood than lions. 

The man who loves his neighbor as him- 
self will not keep a dog that howls all 
night. 

We are all the time making character, 
whether we are doing anything else or not. 

There isn't much sense in reading bad 
books and praying to God to make you 
pure-minded. 

There are people who say they would like 
to do good, who don't smile once a week. 



The devil loves the man whose mule has 
an easier time than his wife, no matter 
whether he belongs to church or not. 

The devil is after the home every time he 
puts up an indecent show-bill. 

That man is a true gentleman who never 
forgets to be polite to his own wife. 

God sent weeds to be a standing reminder 
that he expects all men to work. 

Take the money out of the whisky busi- 
ness, and it is doubtful if the devil could 
make men mean enough to keep them in it. 

Let your light shine and it will speak for 
itself. Don't put up a finger-board point- 
ing to it. 

Judge Sage, of Cincinnati, is lecturing on 
"The Death of the Devil," and many 
orphans attend their father's funeral. 

There is a great chasm between the man 
who runs a distillery and the one who goes 
without his dinner to help send the Gospel 
to the heathen. 



THE INTERIOR. 

It needs no brains to find fault. 

Is a girl with a theory, or a man with a 
hobby the worse ? 

Be as gentle as possible in your judg- 
ment of others ; as severe as justice in your 
survey of self. 

Silence between two may be the seal and 
symbol and voiceless speech of love— and 
of indifference. 

It does not pay for a man to hold a cent 
so close to his eye that he mistakes it for a 
dollar. It shuts heaven out of sight, and 
is liable to shut him out of heaven. 
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Congressman Breckinridge ought not to 
be allowed to indulge in sea-bathing. He 
would spoil the Atlantic ocean. 

"Look not mournfully backupon the past, 
it is gone; act well thy part in the present, 
it is thine; and go forward into the shadowy 
future without a fear, and with a manly 
heart." 

Stead^s book on Chicago has been ruled 
out by the respectable news agencies as unfit 
for circulation. There is a severe penalty 
for sending such literature through the 
mails, and it ought to be inflicted. 

We wish The Signal would not employ 
martial rhetoric, like this: ^^Mrs. Dunham^ 
the state president, has organized her loyal 
lieutenants and faithful following into a 
brave brigade, which is charging the legis- 
lative heights with the home protection 
guns." People do not charge with guns, 
which in military parlance means cannon; 
but with bayonets and cavalry sabers. 
Women cannot charge, anyway. They are 
not built for the double-quick rush, and as 
for cavalry, having only a stirrup on one 
side, they are at a disadvantage. They can- 
not yell, which is always necessary in a 
bayonet or cavalry charge. If they would 
try to yell they would only scream. Here 
is the correct way to write it : " Mrs. Dun- 
ham has organized her gentle and lovely 
torch-bearers in a white-robed procession, to 
carry the light of the home into the gloomy 
caverns of legislative ignorance and polit- 
ical darkness." 

There is an urgent demand that the church 
shall give up its broken potsherd of the past, 
and devote itself to sociological and altru- 
istic questions. We have not much faith 
in the result of such discussions, because 
constantly and everywhere they neglect 
those most obstinate of all things, natural 
laws. The amount of ignorance brought 
out by those theories and schemes is amaz- 



ing. Men are building all sorts of machines 
with which to fly to the moon. There is no 
end to the variety of new boot-straps by 
which we can lift ourselves over houses. 
One would imagine that the reformers obtain 
the materials for their philosophy out of the 
treasures of the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. The denser the ignorance the more 
flamboyant the scheme. It verily appears 
that civilizatian is going back- to its second- 
childhood and taking serious interest in 
fairy tales. 

HARPER'S BAZAR. 

When the hard times began last year it^ 
was reported that a clever woman declared 
that if she had to earn her living she would 
become a "general sympathizer," going to' 
any one who wished to pour out her troubles 
and worries, listening and comforting for a 
fixed sum per hour ; the interviews to be 
strictly confidential, and the professional 
sympathizer never to allow herself to have- 
pains or trials greater than those of her 
client. This seemed an odd little fancy, as 
impracticable as original, until a short time- 
ago, when reading over the lists which a 
Woman's Exchange prepares to meet the' 
wants of its patrons, the eye fell upon this 
item: "In the Cheering-up Business. A 
lady who has had successful experience will 
read to or amuse invalids or convalescents." 
Then there is such an occupation after all,, 
and one which this cheering lady has made 
successful as well. How does she manage' 
her delicate work? by what cunningly 
devised means has she bottled up the sun- 
shine which carries its brightness into the 
lives of those who are strangers to her?* 
and from what founts does she draw spark- 
ling, exhilerating draughts? and who, after 
she has spent her day in "reading to and 
amusing invalids and convalescents," cheers* 
her when twilight gives her back to herself?' 
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It is a beautiful and self-effacing occupa- 
tion, demanding special gifts of tact and 
sweetness, and calling for keenness of eye 
and quickness of ear, and also, contradic- 
torily enough, for a certain judicious near- 
sightedness and mental deafness, which can 
leave unnoticed and unheard all that tends 
to mar the perfect harmony which it is so 
essential to maintain. Tet while as a means 
of gaining a livelihood, the business is 
undoubtedly new, it is really an old, very old 
vocation, to which from time immemorial 
women have spontaneously devoted them- 
selves. In the home nest, as daughter and 
sister, a woman learns to express the sym- 
pathy of a loving heart, and in the new 
relations of wife and mother her opportu- 
nities increase immeasurably and unceas- 
ingly. Upon the so-called weaker partner 
has ever fallen the duty of lightening by her 
ready responsive cheerfulness the burdens 
borne by her lord and master. When every - 
thing down town goes wrong, home is made 
to take on more than its usual attractive- 
ness, and the domestic atmosphere has a 
soothing calm which refreshes the tired man, 
w^hose vnfe and bairns are at their bright- 
est when poor papa comes in. A married 
man is more apt to retrieve his fallen for- 
tunes and to reinstate himself more speedily 
than the unfortunate bachelor, whose only 
comfort is that when he puts on his hat his 
whole family is under it ! 

It is by no means claimed that women 
have a monopoly of this inspiriting, bliss- 
imparting quality, yet it is always conceded 
to be such a right womanly talent that the 
highest compliment that can be paid to one 
of the other sex is to liken his powers of 
sympathy to those of ours. The men whom 
one must depend on in the dark hours of 
life, when illness and sorrow and losses 
depress the most buoyant nature, often 
possess in the highest degree the power of 



cheering — ^physicians, whose mere presence 
seems to bring healing; lawyers and clergy- 
men, whose help glows with the unaffected 
goodness of their sunny natures; and others, 
weighted with the exacting cares of business 
life, who yet have a pleasant word and a 
bright smile in even the darkest hour of their 
own troubles. 

Blessed be all, of whatever age, sex or 
condition, who are "in the cheering-up 
business ! " 



NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
According to the accounts at hand, a 
grand demonstration was held at Bankipore, 
India, in honor of Mrs. Besant declaring 
herself a Hindu. "Mrs. Besant partook of 
'prosene' along with the Hindus present, 
all squatting on the ground in Indian fash- 
ion.^'* The natives have not taken her very 
seriously, it appears. The picture of Mrs. 
Besant as a squatter ought to have been 
photographed. 



THE STANIj^ARD. 

Dr. Legge, the celebrated Chinese scholar^ 
who is now connected with Oxford Univer- 
sity, England, says : "I have been reading 
Chinese books for more than forty years, 
and any general requirement to love God, or 
the mention of any one as loving him, has 
yet to come for the first time under my eye/' 

In commenting upon a lecture of Robert 
G. Ingersoll, a Chicago lady remarks: 
" What satisfaction can a man find who has 
robbed another of his peace of mind and 
sent him adrift upon the sea of doubt? 
What conscience can a man have who has 
made another dissatisfied with his lot? In 
this enlightened age, when we have access 
to all authorities on religious subjects, why 
will people waste money to hear a man say 
something which makes them unhappy?" 
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NEW YORK WEEKLY WITNESS. 
The misery of our politics is that when 
one party has sinned away its day of grace 
for the time being, and the people have 
determined to hurl it from power, the 
machine managers of the other party always 
step in and turn the current of public indig- 
nation into their own mill-dam. And thus, 
the only result of a revolution which has 
for its aim the overthrow of corruption is 
to furnish water enough to set the wheels 
of the competing corruption-mill in motion, 
and grind out offices to be disposed of by 
the mill boss for his own advantage, and 
that of his supporters. When the people 
learn that the real enemy is not this party 
or that party, but the machine system, they 
will refuse to support candidates foisted 
upon them by machine managers of either 
party. And when that time comes we may 
hope for a new era of purity and efficiency 
in the conduct of all public business. 



behalf." Following this speech, the brigade 
was escorted to the national turnpike by the 
chief of police, where the parting guests 
were very cordially speeded on their way. 



MID-CONTINENT. 

The work of the church demands that 
men give according to their means, and not 
according to their meanness. 

We had the pleasure of listening to an 
Evangelist the other evening who, in the 
course of his whole sermon, never related a 
single anecdote, nor brought in incidents of 
his personal record in the work of the gos- 
pel, nor related colloquies which required the 
frequent mention of his own name. He 
simply set forth the truth in its own single 
power. 

The Prye "Industrial Army" is good! 
At East St. Louis two hundred of the mot- 
ley horde were offered a year's steady work 
at laying water-mains. The pay was to be 
$1.50 a day. The offer was scornfully 
refused. A spokesman asserted that "they 
were not there to dig mud, but to go to 
Washington to force legislation in their 



HERALD AND PRESBYTER. 

Mr. Edison gives a wise reason for not 
drinking liquor. He has "a better use for 
his head." 

A western editor who is ready to sell out, 
describes the man needed to run his paper. 
One who can "read, write and argue politics, 
and at the same time be religious, funny, 
scientific and historical at will; write to 
please everybody; know all that is going 
on without asking or being told; always 
have something good about somebody else, 
live on wind, and make more money than 
enemies." 

You perhaps know many a person whom 
you would not be for all the money that he 
possesses. With your Christian character, 
your love for purity and truth and peace, 
with the enjoyment which you have in that 
which is elevating and cultured, by which' 
you enter into a sort of ownership of all 
things, you would not become the unclean 
and scoffing person whom you met this 
morning for all the money that he calls his 
own. There are some things worse than 
being poor. There are worse things than 
being sick or homeless or friendless. To be 
false, untrustworthy, impure, unbelieving — 
to be any of these is worse than to have any 
misfortune or bereavement that may touch 
the external life, but that cannot assail the 
soul. 



SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 
One may show himself original in his 
appreciations as well as in his productions ; 
he may hear or see, as well as speak, with 
originality. Thoroughly to assimilate a 
truth with one's character, personality, or 
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self, is to make a new compound, a new 
prescription for life. But how difficult is 
this from most of the callow efforts to seem 
original! "The most foolish of all errors," 
says Goethe, "is for clever young men to 
believe that they forfeit their originality in 
recognizing a truth which has already been 
recognized by others." 

A broad outlook is an essential of progress. 
Reforms usually find their first impulse from 
outside sources. Until one can stand apart 
from himself and his work, as he has hith- 
erto known it, he cannot fully apprehend 
the new needs of that work. The world 
moves onward, and he who has moved with 
it is the one to note the things that are 
standing still. The most zealous worker is 



in danger of sinking so deeply in his rot 
that he cannot see over it. And so he loses 
his reckoning by losing his sense of relation 
to his surroundings. Everyone is a spec- 
ialist in that which he does best. But one 
who knows little of another's specialty may 
see just what that specialty needs to advance 
it. " Ropp was the father of comparative 
philology," says Sayce, "simply because he 
was not a specialist in any one of the Aryan 
languages," and so, whether it be in matters 
of politics, or education, or medicine, or 
any other sphere of human knowledge or 
action, we must not be surprised to see the 
first suggestions of new advances come 
from sources outside the ranks of known 
workers. 



THE ALTRUIST'S CORNER. 



And what will be the end? Some feel 
that Coxey, Kelly, Frye and Co. are in the 
right. Others question the way the leaders 
demand a hearing. Some others fear a 
dangerous precedent if the heads of the 
nation listen to this irregularly constituted 
army of men. That they have grievances 
goes without saying. But that they have 
A right to move en masse to redress private 
wrongs and to ask Congress to handle the 
•conditions of business, success and failure, 
is very questionable. 






And yet there are two sides to this ques- 
tion. Our country is a free land. It is 
democratic. Every man has a right to a 
hearing. This is the teaching of our con- 
stitution. Our children are taught to 
venerate their independence. This is the 
glory of our governmental life. This is 
•one side. Have we not a right to assert 



this right? Are we not at liberty to ask our 
Congress for just regulations of trade and 
money? Provided we are peaceful, careful 
not to injure property or menace life, ia 
there not a show of reason in traveling to 
Washington to lay our plea in person 
before our government? With this view 
very many will sympathize. Hundreds 
failing to distinguish between right and 
method do fall in with just such ways of 
looking at our governmental rights. 






But this country is democratic, not mob- 
ocratic. In this statement resides a great 
difference. By our constitution each citizen 
has the right to express his convictions; 
but he must do it through his representa- 
tives. At the polls he can indorse or con- 
demn political measures, and vote for men 
to represent him. If he be in the minority 
he must and does submit gracefully. If his 
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ticket wins, then he is equally under obli- 
gations to see that his representative really 
stands in his place in the councils of the 
nation. This latter statement is not to-day 
sufficiently regarded, except by those who 
are after the spoils obtainable through their 
congressmen. But the right to a hearing 
through our representatives cannot be 
denied ns, however much we choose to over- 
look our privileges. It is altogether prob- 
able that our Supreme Court will thus decide 
the matter. Having the privilege of select- 
ing our own representatives, we must abide 
by the regulations governing the procedures 
of Congress and express ourselves through 
the legitimate channels. Otherwise our 
government is a mobocracy. 






Now the real question at issue before us as 

a people is not that of Coxey and his band, 

but of the conditions making such men and 

such demonstrations possible. These men 

are not all tramps. The necessities of a 

depressed life have drafted many good men 
into this movement. The regular vagabond 
tramp needs police regulation, but hundreds 
of the "out-of-work" need employment. It 
is a general opinion that there is work 
enougn in the country for all, and this is 
probably true. This work is, however, not 
always where the laborer is. That such a 
fact exists, and that good men cannot find 
work where they live, is a matter for the 
government to investigate. There is some- 
thing wrong with our system of distribution 
when such a thing attains. When there is 
a demand for the different products of our 
country, there will be a healthful demand 
for labor. The man who will work can 
then obtain it where he lives. And it seems 
to me that all of us should speak loudly 
through our representatives for a vigorous 
handlmg of our social and commercial rela- 
tions. If it should be found that our coun- 
try has not work enough for all under 
reasonable business conditions ; and, too, if 
it should be found that American labor is 
being driven out of the labor market, it 



would then be the business of Congress to 
restrict immigration and protect our labor 
market. And the opinion prevails widely 
that this should be done. Many of us are 
thinking that the penal classes of Europe 
are not material for good citizens. There 
are not a few who wonder how the national 
man can ruminate and digest such uncon- 
genial matter. 



« 
* * 



In the meantime no one can say how it 
will end. Should Congress vote at once on 
the tariff bill, miles of shafting and belt- 
ing would spring into motion and thousands 
of idle men would be employed. Should an 
American Congress decide that lawless out- 
casts of European society, and luckless, 
good-for-naught men and women from 
abroad cannot come to America, and that 
the law-abiding foreigner must cast an 

intelligent, unbiased vote after a good 
period of probation in this country, then in 
due time tne shifting ballast of our ship of 
state will right itself. 






But these acts will take time. And what 
can be done at once ? Here comes an oppor- 
tunity for philanthropic mterests, not on 
the part oi the general government, for 
paternalism is a bad precedent, but on the 
part of corporations and individuals. And 
the "army" itself can help by encouraging 
all classes of labor to accept just prices, to 
frown upon strikes, and above all, take, 
themselves, reasonable work at fair wages. 
A disturbing element can always allay pub- 
lic inflammation hj doing the best thing 
themselves. In this way individuals, cor- 
porations and cities can nelp tide over the 
distress. 



BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A Yellow Aster. By Iota. Paper covers, 60 
cents. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Report of Committee on Sunday Secondary 
Studies. With Beports of Conferences. 

Catalogue of American Library Associa- 
tion Library. United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington. 



CURRENT EVENTS. 



March 27— M. Jules Patemotre, French 
Ambassador to the United States, married to 
Miss Elverson, in Philadelphia. 

Foster, Canadian Finance Minister, outlined 
proposed changes in tariff. 

A serious labor riot occurred at San Lucar de 
Barrameda, in Spain. 

March 28 — Missouri Populists, at Kansas 
City, nominate state officers. 

George Tichnor Curtis died in New York, 
aged eighty-two years. 

Socialist Congress in Austria decided in favor 
of approving a general strike among working- 
men in support of a demand for universal suff- 
rage. 

Eighteen students of Medical Academy in 
St. Petersburg arrested as Nihilists. 

March 29— The Senate of New York voted 
for legislative investigation of Elmira Eeform- 
atory. 

Several hundred families reported starving in 
the Lower Rio Grande County, Texas. 

The International Medical Congress begins its 
sessions at Bome. 

March 30 — Trouble in South Carolina over 
the enforcement of State Liquor Legislation. 

Mrs. Jane P. Austin, novelist, died in Boston, 
aged sixty-three years. 

London newspapers conmiend Cleveland's 
veto of the Bland Bill. 

March 31 — The Army of the Commonweal 
and its sympathizers grow in number as prog- 
ress is made toward the Capitol. 

A bill has been prepared looking to admitting 
Peers into the House of Commons if they so 
choose. 

April 1— Sunday. 

April 2— Bismarck yesterday celebrated his 
seventy-ninth birthday at Friedrichsruhe. 

Kossuth was buried in Buda Pesth. 

The Plibiscete in Nova Scotia shows a majority 
of four hundred and one in favor of Prohibition. 

President Bermudez, of Peru, is dead. 

Republicans carried most of the municipal 
elections in Ohio. 

Five thousand plumbers and painters are on a 
strike in Chicago. 

Connellflville, Pa., five thousand coke workers 
strike. 

Professor Brown-Sequard, eminent French 
physician, dead. 



April 3 — Gk>vemor Tillman assumes control 
of the police and marshals in cities and towns 
of South Carolina, that he may enforce the law?. 

Kansas City and Chicago disgraced by shoot- 
ing scrapes and fighting at the polls. 

House of Commons passed a motion favoring 
the establishment of a Legislature in Scotland 
to deal with Scottish affitirs. 

April 4 — Election returns in the towns of 
several Central and Western States show large 
Bepublican returns. 

Six people killed in riots in coke region in 
Pennsylvania. 

Bomb explosion in Paris. Three people 
injured. 

The Regulations of International Sanitoiy 
Convention signed at Paris. 

April 5 — Iowa Legislature passed a bill 
admitting women to the franchise in school 
elections. 

Oregon Prohibitionists nominate a full State 
ticket. 

April 0— The Bering Sea Bill signed by the 
President. 

Examination of witnesses in Pollard-Breck- 
inridge case concluded. 

Governor Tillman withdrew militia from 
Darlington and Florence Counties, order having 
been restored. 

The Conference of Latter Day Saints con- 
vened at Lamoine, Iowa. 

Great Britain has consented to the proposal 
of the Egyptian Government for the conversion 
of the unified debt. 

April 7— Celebration of the fifth anniversary 
of the organization of the American Society of 
Beligious Education in Washington. 

English Conservatives claim that Parliament 
will be dissolved this month. 

April 8— Sunday. 

April 9— The Davidson Theater in Milwau- 
kee burned. Eight firemen killed ; eight other 
persons injured. Loss, $300,000. 

The Reichstag adopted a Commercial Treaty 
with Uruguay. 

Cholera is spreading in Turkey. 

Walter Wellman and his Arctic Expedition 
arrived at Bergen, Norway. 

April 10— The President, by proclamation, 
warns persons against violating the Seal Fish- 
eries Act. 
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The Bering Sea Bill passed its first reading 
in House of Lords. 

Apru. 11 — State Convention of the Populists 
of Tennessee convenes at Nashville. 

The United Mine-workers' Convention at 
Columbus, Ohio, ordered a general strike for 
April 21. 

The Ninth Annual Copference of the 
Unitarian Church convened in Atlanta, Ga. 

The Irish Land Tenure Bill read for the second 
time in the Commons. 

Aprhj 12— State Convention of the American 
Protective Association began at Indianapolis. 

American Qlucose Works, at Buffalo, burned ; 
twelve employees missing. Loss estimated at 
$1,200,000. 

ApRHi 13 — The United Mine- workers of 
Alabama, controlling eight thousand miners, 
ordered a strike. 

David Dudley Field, eminent jurist, died in 
New York, aged eighty-nine years. 

APBiii 14— The jury awarded a verdict in 
favor of Miss Pollard, allowing her $15,000 
damages. 

Senator Z. B. Vance, of North Carolina, died 
In Washington, aged sixty-four years. 

ApRHi 15 — Sunday. 

ApRHi 16— Bread riots occur constantly in 
Meshed, Persia. 

The Great Northern and Montana Central 
Bailways tied up by a strike. 

Ex-President Harrison closes his lectures at 
Stanford University. 

The British Budget Bhaws a deficit of 4,500,000 
pounds, which is to be made up by increased 
taxation on spirits and beer. 

House of Lords passed the Bering Sea Bill. 

Germany's Anti-Jesuit Laws repealed. 

April 17 — Annual meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences began at Washington. 

Henry 8. Ives, the " Najwleon of Finance," 
died near Asheville, N. C. 

Sir Charles Russell, the noted English barris- 
ter, becomes Lord Justice of Appeal. 

April 18— Mark Twain's Publishing-house 
(Chas. L. Webster Co.) made an assignment. 

April 19— Late Liquor Law of South Car- 
olina declared unconstitutional by Supreme 
Court. 

Princess Victoria, of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and 
Grand-Duke Louis, of Hesse, were married. 

April 20— Workmen's Protective League 
make demonstrations against Tarifl^ Bill in 
Washington. 

The announcement is made of the betrothal 
of Grand-Duke Nicholas, of Russia, to Princess 
Alix, of Hesse. 



Kelly's Army at Omaha refuse a train of forty 
cars, which had been seized for them. 

The American Meteorological Society, met at 
Washington. 

An earthquake occurred in Greece and caused 
great damage and loss of life. 

April 21— The great coal strike went into 
effect. 

Governor Tillman has ordered all the State 
Dispensaries closed. 

April 22— Sunday. 

April 23 — It was officially announced that 
the royal assent had been given to the Bering 
Sea Act. 

A fresh outbreak of smallpox in Chicago, and 
of cholera in Lisbon. 

April 24— Ohio House of Representatives 
pass a bill granting women the right to vote in 
school elections. 

Editor Rosewater, of Omaha Bee^ sentenced 
to thirty days' imprisonment and $600 fine for 
libel. 

House of Commons agreed to Budget pro- 
posals. Russia will use, if necessary, all Russian 
vessels in time of war. 

April 25— Republicans of Indiana nominate 
a State ticket. 

Fourth Annual Reunion of United Confederate 
Veterans at Birmingham, Ala. 

Two hundred and fifty-two deaths reported as 
a result of earthquakes in Greece. 

April 26— Ohio defeated bill providing for 
local option. 

Mr. Henry Asquith, Home Secretary, intro- 
duced in the Commons a bill for the disestab- 
lishment of the church in Wales and Monmouth. 

April 27— Eight negroes were, during the 
past week, lynched in Marshall Parish, La. 

Cholera is epidemic in Portugal, Austria, 
France and Russia. 

April 28— Coxey's army arrived at Wash- 
ington. 

Judge Bradley, at Washington, overruled W. 
C. P. Breckinridge's motion for a new trial. 

Emil Henry, a bomb-thrower in Paris, sen- 
tenced to death. 

Bavarian Government has established in 
Munich a state beer-garden. 

April 29— Sunday. 

April 30— Seven hundred Italian railroad 
laborers struck. 

Two thousand painters in Chicago strike for 
higher wages. 

Frank Hatton, editor Washington Fdat^ died 
in Washington. 

A revolution broke out in San Salvador. 
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ARTICLES IN MONTHLY MAGAZINES. 



SOME ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 



FORUM. 



AFNIL. 



Mr. Cleveland't . . . Failure. 
Lord RoMbery and the Liberal Crisis 

In England. 
American Universities and the 

Training of Teachers. 
WhyChristlan Missions Have Failed 

in India. 
American Achievements In Surgery 
A Definite Step Toward Municipal 

Reform. 
The Irish Conquest of Our Cities. 
What Americanism Means. 
Has the Inter^state Commerce Law 

Been Beneficial. 
Is New York More Ciylllzed Than 

Kansas T 
A Gentle Wamins to Lecturers. 
Has Farm Macnlnery Destroyed 

Farm Life? 
A Notable New Book: Mrs. Ward's 

<'Marcella." 

LIPPINCOTT'S. 

AFRIL. 

The Flying Halcyon. 

The Librarian Among His Books. 

By Julian Hawthorne. 
Cap'n Pattl. 

Co>operatiye Housekeeping. 
Storage Battery Cars. 
Heroines of the Human Comedy. 

GODEY*. 

AFNIL. 

Seward's West India Cruise. 

Loyal Foes. 

A Ix)W-llf e Idyl. 

Monte Carlo. 

Little Strangers In Gray. 

Poe : Real and Reputed. 

Licensed to Marry. 

The Diamond Star. 

On the Ghost Train. 

SCRIBNER'S. 

APNIL. 

The Farmer In the South. 

The Burial of the Guns. 

Life Under Water. 

A Pound of Cure. 

The Bowery and Bohemia. 

French Caricature of To-day. 

A Winter Journey Up the Coast of 

Norway. 
At "Tully's Head." 

OUR DAY. 

MARCH-AFRIL. 

Cosmopolitan Christianity in the 

Twentieth Century. 
Principles of the Covenanters. 
Crudity of Japanese New Theology. 
Boston Monday Lectures : 

Shall We Annex Hawaii. 

The Peerlessness of Christian 
Theism. 



NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

APIIIL. 

Personal Reminiscences of the Vat- 
ican Council. By Cardinal Gib- 
bons. 

New Parties in Parliament. 

Reform in the Consular Service. 

The Republican Outlook. 

Our Navigation Laws. 

Private History of the "Jumping. 
Frog" Story. By Mark Twain. 

Forgery is a Profession. 

Tariff Reform and Monetary Re- 
form. 

Wild Traits in Tame Animals. I. 

An Anfflo-Amerlcan Alliance. 

How we Restrict Immigration. 

The Supresslon of Lawlessness in 
the South. 



COSMOPOLITAN. 

APmu 

A Story by Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Some Colonial women. 

The Romance of the Great Canal. 

Under the Cross of St. Andrew. 

Graham's Bungalow. 

How People Live in a Plutocratic 

City. 
The Employer and the Young Man. 
Home Rule In Cities. 
A Phantom of the Mines. 

ECLECTIC. 

APNIL. 

Fabian Economics. • 

The House of Lords. 

Mohammedanism and Christianity. 

The Story of the Inscriptions. 

Mr. Ruskin In Relation to Modern 
Problems. 

Mothers and Daughters. 

Habits and Customs of Ancient 
Times. 

Remarkable Applications of Elec- 
tricity. « 

r:ARENA.7 
VTaprilJ! 

The Liquor Traffic Without Private 

Profits. 
Heredity and Environment. 
Tennyson's Religion. 
The Rights of Tramps. 
The Parmer and the Land. 
Municipal Reform; The Need of a 

Positive Program. 
Extravagance in Dress. 
The Tenement-house Curse. 
Union for Practical Purposes. 

THE MAGAZINE OF POETRY. 

APNIL. 

Poems from and Biographical 
Sketches of Eugene Field, Phil- 
lips Brooks, Cella L. Thaxter, 
Laura Redden Searing, Etc, Etc 



REVIEW OF RSVIEW& 

AFRIL. 

The Three English Liberal Lesden: 

Character Sketches. By W. T. 

Stead. 
The Drift in Australian Folitici. 
Negro Progress on the TDSkegee 

Place. 
A People's University for BoatliwMt 

London. 
A New Book on Municipal Fnm- 

chlses. 

OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

APRIL. 

Midwinter Fair Number. 
Some Architectural Efibcts. 
Education at the Midwinter Fair. 
The Wild and Woolly at the Fair. 
Midwinter Fair Congresses. 
Some Bread-winners of the Fair. 
The Lighting of the Fair. 
Is the Midwinter Fair a Benefit? 
Impressions of the Art Display. 
The Mineral Exhibit. 
Russia at the Fair. 

OUTING. 

APRIL. 

Let No Man Put Asunder. 
Hilda's Race. 

Modem Canoe Building for Am- 
ateurs. 
aualnt Artist HannU in Brittaaj. 
y First International Yacht Rae«. 
Fishing With the Spear. 
Touring In Europe on Next to Noth- 

Six ^nths with a University Crev. 
The Michigan National Guard. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 



APRIL. 

Philip and His Wife, xi-viil 
General Lee During the Campaign 

of the Seven Days. 
War's Use of the Engine of Peace 
The Oath of Allegiance. 
Nature in Old English Poetry. ^ 
The Secret of theWlld Rose Path. 
Jerry: a Personality. 
Early Latin Poetry. ^ . 

The Referendum In Switssiiandand 

in America. 
The Windlgo. ^ . 

Some Causes of the Italian CricU. 
Bronson Alcott. 

THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 

APRIL. 

A Sdentlflc Basis of Charity. ^ 

Charity Organisation in Times Ex- 
traordinary. ^ ^ . , 

The Gothenburg Method of BegQl»' 
ing Liquor Tariff. ^ „ . , 

Raport of Department of Social 
Soienoe at OolumbU College. 

New York Charity Organl»tlon 
Society. 



C^ A POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 

CELEBRATED "^ 



TWE ONLY STRICTLY 

HIOH QRADE PIANO 

MANUFACTURED 

IN CHICAOO... 



'CONOVER" 

PIANOS. 

OS^ Purity and Sweetness of Tone. (^" Scientific Construction. 
1^" Durability. J^" Beauty. 

CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN COHPANY, 



50LE FACTORS. 



The Largest Dealers In Pianos 
and Organs In the World.... 



[SECOND FLOOR.) 



MADAME JULIA MAYS, 


■i||]]l|.! FOR THE OFFICE. 

'' 11 FOR SCHOOLS A^D COLLEGES. 


SUITB 13 


-^^^THE NEW-^^' 


Auditorium, 


POPULAR ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


Chicago, ni. 




ff-j«-.AS:5-S 


Has invenled a 




iW«p MO lurg* HsM 


process by whicli 






youth is restored 




CwntilBta Paul Qnlda. 


in one Ire.tment. Wrinkles, fallen and related muscles, 












and perfect complexion. The process is scientific and 




nolofly, 


endorsed by Ihe best physicians oi Chicago, to whom 






the Madame refers. Ladies who have taken Ireatment 






can be seen, or corresponded with, who will gladly 




Fw Dally RdtKiKi, 
226 Pigo of UuTnl 






IMonMUon. 


in their case. Pockmarks, Scars, Birthmarks also 
removed. 




S-MS!iS^^-9 


Price In Clotb, C2.00; in Half Morocco, ecSO. 


References sent to ladies out of city on appiicalion. 


aaCNTS WANTED. 


PloK D»°<Ioi> AL-nuisrtc Rrvigh. 


Ilddrns HflST, OtOWEUb i KIRKFHI 


ICK. SprinafKId, Ohio. 



MHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOM8, | 

«.».,™a„™„,cr.™ 215 WABASH AVENUE. ' 



TELL YOUR FRIENDS ABOUT THE ALTRUISTIC. 
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The Munson Typewriter. " 
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No imeburt lo iinek. Lighl and ttanlc icrnch, 

Sprcd imlimiled. ' ^^nciy fhiniciri^ 

Pcriect and pcrminFnt Alltinincnl, Hood .MuniUder. 



No. 4. 



YOST 



THE MUNSON TYPEWRITE R CO.. 

162 USuLic St.. . . . ( 




csUmI III lyiJ.'ttrlliTs. «i-inl tor nnulogu* 



TOST WRITINS MACHINE CO., 

1«9 LA SALLC St., 
w vouh Liri bldg.! CHICAGO. 



T6 Seed Jeople 

I've fro t the best thing on earth for the people 
and for honest agents who want to make in 
doing a public good, and in such a way that the; 
continue making it as long as they live, will 
same people, for V.-O. is an ABSOLUTE 
I'OSITIVK NKCKSSITV that the people nnist 
no matter how low the price of wheat or silv» 
have agents who are making from five to t' 
hundred dollars a month, and hundreds are m; 
from i5o to Sjoo without going out of their h( 
I conduct my business a.s no agency man does, and 
protect my agents in a permanent business requir- 
ing no canvas-sing or no ClNNINd LYING OR 
DECKl'TIOX of any sort. I have no time to read the 
letters of idle curiosity chaps, or Paul Pry's, so give 
the names of five references and enclose lo cents for 
me to find out who and what you are before giving 
you my terms to agents. Circulars sent free to all 
applicants. I want an agent in every locahty: 
elderly men or women are the best. 

THEO. NOEL, Geologist, Chicago, III. 
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Western News Co., of Chicago, Distributing Agents for this REVIEW. 



....THE NEXT BIQ CITY.... 



IDAHO FALL5, IDAHO. 



LOCATION.. 



700 miles east of Portland and 7oo miles west of Denver. 
250 miles north of Salt Lake and 270 miles south of Helena. 
280 miles east of Boise City. Idaho, and the U. P. Railroad. 
EXPORTS.... 



100 car 


loads 


1889. 


Returns, 


$500 


per 


car 


or 


$ 50,000 


400 " 




1890. 




500 








200,000 


1 200 " 




1891. 


" 


500 




' 




600,000 


3000 *■ 




1892. 




500 








1,500,000 


POPULATION... 



















Population in i8go, 250 people. It now claims 1,500, and before 
5 years will have 20,000, and it is to-day the best point in the 
United States to make real estate investments that will pay cer- 
tain returns and immense dividends. 



BIRD'S BYE VIEW OP IDAHO FALLS. IDAHO. 

CITY LOTS IN IDAHO FALLS.... 



No city has ever become wealthy or pro lincnt without opposition. It is 
easy to criticise. A few years ago city lots in Chicago, Portland, Omalia, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Denver and other cities of importance were severely 
condemned by the "wise ones." They said no one of sound mind would 
put money in town lots, in these places, But a few short years have inter- 
vened and the "wise soothsayerb" are still as poor as church mice, and 
those who invested in city property, while it was yet cheap, are now th*^ 
financial kings, millionaires and wealthy men and women of these cities. 
ffistory repeats itself. Again there is an opportunity. This time at Idaho 
Falls, Idaho. City lots can be purchased 10 day in Idaho Falls at from 5;o 
to Szoo each, and we prophesy that in five years time they will be wortli 
from $500 to S 10,000 each. The time to buy is when the opportunity 
knocks at your door. 
BANK REFERENCES GIVEN. Address 

EMERSON & McCaffrey, 

pie.«in™>ioiiALiRi,isTic revikk. g(,^ Chamber of Commerce Buildiog, Chicago, HI- 



ADYEBTISEMENTS—THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. 



NEARLY ({A OAASOLD!! 



NO BBTTBB — ^ 

TESTipUlftLS HEEDED 1 



Pease Piano Co., 

316 to 322 West 43rd Street, 
NEW YORK. 



No. 46 Jackson Street, 
CHICAGO. 



A Piano at a 
Nominal Price. 



Cbica^'3 lar^st music house, Lyon & 
Healy, has moved into a magnificent new 
building. The; have a number of slightly 
used and second-hand pianos returned from 
World's Fair renting, etc., etc., which they 
have determined to sacrifice rather than to try 
to make, room for. These instruments com- 
prise Square pianos at $25, $40, $65, $90, $100 
and $125; Uprightpianos at $125, $140, $150, 
$165, $190, $200, $225, $24,0 and upward. Grand 
pianos at $200, $250, (300 and upward. Nearly 
all originally sold for from two to four times 
their present price. Almost all prominent 
makes are represented, including among num- 
erous others: Chickering, Knabe, Stein way, 
Weber, Decker, Steck, Fischer, etc. This is 
an opportunity that wilt not occur again, as 
Lyon & Healy have not moved for twenty 
years. Immediate attention is therefore 
necessary. A good plan would be to order a 
piano, leaving the selection to Lyon & Healy. 
However, they will send a list and full partic- 
ulars upon application. Any piano not prov- 
ing satisfactory may be returned at their 
expense. Address at their new salesrooms, 
comer of Wabash Avenue and Adams St., 
Chicago. Distance is no obstacle in taking 
advantage of this remarkable chance to 
obtain a piano, for in proportion to the saving 
to be made, the freight charges are insignif- 
icant. If you do not already know them by 
reputation, any banker will assure you of 
Lyon &. Healy's entire responsibility and 
record of over a third of a centnry of honor- 
able dealing. Write to-day, so as to avoid 
disappointment. 



CANCER sre 



CURED 



WitboDt tbe I 



little or no pain by 
I>r.H.«.FI]«OBBB,lMI8U>teBt.,C'lil«wo. BMI FIU. 

Pleane mention Altbuistic Review. 



ADVERTISEMElfTS—THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. 



VOIiOMH II. 



The Altkuistig^eview. 



BOUND VOLUMES OF NO. 



HavB been in demand from the start. For- 
tunately, we anticipated the demand, so that 
a few copies of No. I may still be had. 

Volume II. isa rich volume, filled with choice 
matter almost indispensable for reference. 



PHOTOGRAVTJUES OP 








Pnifi>i»r M» M niter. 








D.D.. LLC, 


Thsmu Cirlyla, 




John Ru)kin. 


Hon. W. T. Hirii, 












0..rs. P«b«ly, 


J»n» n-iMll Lowa 



Character Sketches 

In this volamei John Everla; Tbe Heart of 
PhUllpaBrooba; "If Christ Cune 10 Chl<^or 
William T. aiead ; Harriet Beecber Stowe ; J. L 

Atnonc the Special Articles 

Are: ITnlTerBlt7Settleinentit; A FewTbonfbU 
tor Ibe Altruist; Poasl bill ties of Rlibt Co-oper- 
ation; The College Settlements ^offemenl; 
Quia Dnrs In Dresden, and Their Slgnlllnncc: 
Tlie Clvla Kederatloni UdcodscIous Altnilitlc 

Qosslpy Letters: 

ProfegBor Mai Muller; Professor Wllll«n lime. 

Stories In a Nirtsheli : 

A Royal HplreBs; Himm Ooirs BellKlon; The 
Oath of All^lauce; Tbe Klnsof Bchnarrerv 

Other Important Features 

Are: Tbe Monlblv Round-npln each Dambrr. 
■""' ~ e of the most Important «»enti; 



Wlm 



r tbe c 



[B .which give 



fler pertodloa].. Eiery 

""itwin' be round Invaluable for'yonr llbnuT. 



Sent, nicely bound, prepaid, to Ct rmm 
your address for *''*'/tJ* 



NOW READY — VOL. I. OK 

Th? flltpuistic HeVieui 

It CoDtalDS tbe poUouiIng Charactef Sketches: 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. CARDINAL MANNING, 
JOHN CRERAR. CHARLES KINGSLEY, 

PETER COOPER, ROBERT WHITAKER McALL. 

AXONO THB 8FBCIAI, ARTtCLBS 

In this volume are: Social and Education ■! Cen- 
tera of London (I., Manslleld House. II., Toynbee 
Hall); Socialism and the American Spirit; The 
Cwe at Brook Farm; Hull Home; Optimism tbe 
Better Part: TJie Idol of German Spectacles; 
Relation of Nationalism to Internationalism, 
and iflarlj Social Experiments lo Indiana. 



_. o'from otter periodicals; Every lead- 
ing event In the rear, etcl, etc. 
POKTRAIIS AND FHOTOORA-TURBS OF 






■y Com. 



It will \)e found Invaluable for jrour llbrarj. 
Sent, bIccIt bound, ptepaM, Wky ne 
to TOvi aOdiesa fot .... v'''/0' 

Addreu THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW, 

SPRINQPIELD. OHIO, 



,, II I^R THE HOME, 
"I'll ' '^'* "^"^ OFFICE, 

" II FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLBQES. 

POPULAR MLAS OF THE WORLD. 

Blie, Open, 1< by 2! Incbn ; ClaB«d, 11 by U lacbM. 



DspartmBM ol Hum- 

lean Blognpfaf , 
DcpatitsWDI ol Clini- 

SpteM Hip 1* TMt 

Stat*. 



Prio« In Oloth, <2.00; in Half Moroooo, M.BO. 

AGIHTS WANTED. 
Hddrass, RRST CROWElik A KUtKPITRIClL, SprtngflM, MM. 



ADVERTISEMENTS—THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. Hi 

■ 

V8C THIS SIDE WHEN 8ENDIM0 OHLY rOUK OWN 8UB8CBiniOH. 

"A WINNOWER OF WHEAT FROM CHAFF." 



THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. 
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The Altruistic Revie^v Co., 



^^BHIBBaH 



SPniNOFIEUD, OHIO, and CHICAGO, IIiU. 



»AN ATTEMPT TO ORQAMIZ£ THE 6000 IMPULSES OF THE WORLD.** 

Will you represent a helper in your district ? We want to come in touch with all movements for good. We 
can only do this if we have on our books some one from every territory who will keep us posted as to all that ia 
progressive. Write " yes " or " no " in this blank. . 



Inclosed please find ( $ ) 

far which send THE ALTRUISTIC RE VIEW for one year. 



Name. 



P.O.. 



County. 



State o/l 



Subscription $2J0O a year, in advance, including postage to any part of the United States, Mexico and 
Canada. Postage to any foreign country in the Universal Postal Union 60 cents a year additional. 



(PLEASB TURN OVER.) 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAY— THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. 



WHAT PEOPLE SAT. 



<k)UfU Bemstcrff (Berlin) : 
I think your plan a very good one. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson : 
The suggestion seems to me a good one. 

Joseph Cook: 

Your purpose, as to a magazine, is certainly 
noble. 
0. J. Peer {London) : 

Indeed a most refreshing mouthful of good 
things. 

Prof. B. M. Campbell ( Winfleldj Kan.) : 

The Ai/TRUisno Review will win anywhere 
on its own merits. 

BaUington Booth: 

I wish thenew-conier long life, and much use- 
fulness in the field of American journalism. 

Rev. O. P. Oifford^ D.D. {Chicago): 

I have read the Beview with great interest, 
and am delighted with it. 

Cornell University: 

Future numbers will gladly be received and 
preserved for reference. 

Pres. W. T. StoU, D.D. {Franklin College) : 

Inclosed please find ^.00 for Vol. II. Every 
number seems to be better than the last, and I 
most earnestly wish for your complete success 
in 80 worthy an enterprise. 

ProfessorDavid Swing : 

Your Review grows rapidly in value. It is 
to me delightful. 

Leader y Springfield^ Ohio: 

It is ably edited and admirably arranged. All 
scholarly people will appreciate this magazine. 

H. G. Garrett, in DaUy JowmaL, Pa.: 

It is a monthly which should find a place on 
the table of every minister or professional man. 

if. I^xm Drugman, Ph.D. {Bio de Janeiro): 

I read your Review with great interest. I 
wish you every success in your new venture. 

Beu. F. A, Noble, D.D. : 

The times have suggested the idea of an 
Ai/TRuignc Review and made it possible. It 
would seem as though the times demand the 
issuing of such a Review. 



Bev. Dr. Bolton: 

Your excellent magazine is before me. It has 
the right ring, and promises to be of real service 
to the busy readers of this hour. 
Bev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D.D.: 

There can be no question concerning the 
worthiness of your purpose, and the nobility of 
your success. 
Bev. Dr. WUhrow: 

Your aim is excellent, and my good wishes are 
for your success. 
Bev. P. S. Henson, D.D.: 

I trust your effort may be a pronounced suc- 
cess. It ought to be, and I am greatly pleased 
with your initial number. 

George Dana Boardman, D,D., LL.D. : 

Be of good cheer ; you are on the right track. 
I congratulate you on the pronounced success of 
your Review. 

W. T. Stead, founder of Beview of Beviews : 

I am extremely interested in your enterprise. 
I shall be delighted to give you any help I can. 
I have read the numbers of your Review with 
g^reat interest. 

/Vo/. James Bryce, M.P. : 

I have to thank you for a copy of The Aj/trtt- 
iSTic Review. . . . The object you have in 
view is an excellent one, and the efforts you are 
making cannot fail to do good. There must be a 
large circle of readers in sympathy with your 
aims. 
Prof. Geo. B. Bergen {Elgin) : 

The faculty and students of Elgin Academy 
greatly eijoy The Altruistic Review, which 
lies on our reading-table. 
Librarian Iowa College : 

1 have been much interested in the numbers 
of The Ai/tbuistic Review sent to this college. 
Ohio State University: 

The copies of your excellent Ai/tbuistio 
Review have been read with great interest. We 
shall be very thankful to receive it, and can 
assure you it will be well used and appreciated 
by our students. 
T?ie College of the City of New York: 

We find yours a very worthy publication. 
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Pres. John H. FitOey, Fh.D. (Knox CfoUegi 

JEd. CharUies Review): 

May I expect you to continue to send me your 
periodical during the coming year in exchange 
for the Charities Review f Such a £avor will be 
greatly appreciated. I am the more anxious to 
make this exchange because it si ves our students 
here an opportunity to see and read your peri- 
odicaL 

Rev. Wm, M, Lawrence^ D.D.: 

The principles which underlie The Ai/tbu- 
isnc KEViEW are excellent. The copies which 
I have seen are most assuring. I nave been 
much interested in favor of the Review, and 
shall be greatly pleased at its success. li has 
manifested unusual discretion in the selecting 
of its topics, as well as its choice of those who 
write them. 

WULiam Dean (San Diego, Cal.): 

I am pleased with your motto. There has 
come to be something like Noah's flood of 
watersr— a flood of books, pamphlets and papers, 
BO that it requires a pilot to point out what is 
worth reading. In looking over your sample 
copy, the style seems pure enough for a sage to 
read, and simple enough for a school-boy to 
understand, and the contributors indicate that 
the articles will be worth remembering. 

J^ed E, Morgan. B.A. (Central University): 

I regard The Ai/tbuistio Review as a faith- 
ful herald of the dawn of a nobler brotherhood. 
I sincerely trust that you may flnd an answer- 
ing chord in the heart of every true American. 

Prof. J. Henry Thayer {Harvard): 

Relative to The Ai/tbuistic Review, permit 
me to say that lists and summaries of the best 
current publications treating topics of general 
interest to students and thinkers have become 
well nigh a necessity, a necessity the imper- 
ativeness of which bids fair to increase rather 
than abate. 

Prof. H B. Adams (Johns Hopkins University): 
I think so well of The Ai/truistic Review 
that I wish you would send me a bound copy of 
Vol. L, for which I will remit. . . . The spirit 
of your Review is excellent, and it cannot fail 
to accomplish great good, not only in Chicago, 
but throughout the country. 

Watauga VaUey News: 

It is replete with good cheer, and an intellec- 
tual feast from flrst page to the last, without a 
dull paragraph in it. 

TTie Mirror: 

The AiyrRUiSTic Review has reached our 
desk. This excellent monthly magazine is one 
of the most orig^inal literary productions extant. 
It is worthy a place in every home. 

Indianapolis News: 

It is a monthly record of whatever is worth 
remembering. 



The Interior: 

It is well befriended, well edited, and weQ 
deserving. 

The Standard: 

It affords the promise of what shall fill a place 
of its own in current literature. 

UnUy: 

The magazine has a good name, and cannot 
but win the approbation of the reading publk. 

Indianapolis Journal: 

Its purpose is "to appeal to whatever will 
make manhood more manly and womanhood 
more womanly in their highest and broadest 

sense." 

The Journal of Education (London): 

It gives a digest of all standard reviews and 
magazines. 

Kansas City Oazette: 

All the features of this excellent magazine 
are distinctively original and characterisac It 
is a publication well worth any one's subscrip- 
tion. 

Indiana Baptist: 

It is a pleasure to notice from month to month 
the steac^ improvement in this unique publica- 
tion. 

Review of Reviews: 

It will attempt to "organize the good impolfles 
of the world." It prints letters breathing good 
will from Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Stead and othen. 

Daily Journal (Middletown, Pa.): 

It is composed of the best taken from the best, 
and is highly recommended by all the leading 
educators of the world. 

RookvUle Tribune: 
It is a neat and attractive publication. 

T?ie Star (Franklin, Ind.): 

The matter to be treated finds place in no 
other magazine. 

Hope Republi^ian: 

THE AuTRUiSTio REVIEW for January is full 
of interest, being the best number yet issued. 

Mme. Marie Le Poids (Paris): 

Nous avons lu vos joumaux avec beauooup 
d'interet et nous faisons les meilleurs voeux 
pour que vos efibrts soient couronnes de suooes. 

A. B. Chaffee, M.A.: 

The January Review is lust in. It is fine. 
It grows, as wine, better with age. Permit me 
to congratulate you. 

The Old Homestead : 

The Autruistio Review is ftill of good 
things. The photogravures are excellent. . • 
. . . It is an inspiration to have such a work 
outlined on the literary horizon. It has tbe 
glow of the East. Its warmth is already felt. 
The greater day is coming. 
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THE OPPORTDjttTY Of A WFEHIBE 

«« Attempt great things for Ood/' 
'« Expect great things from Qod/' 

Through the interest taken in those who are attempting to become self-made men and 
women — and these are the hope of the nation — ^by Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, we are now 
able to afford every energetic young person an opportunity of earning a free scholarship at 
a large number of leading institutions. We want you to represent the Review, the Ladies 
Home Companion and Farm and Fireside. A few months ago we expressed the hope that 
i,ooo worthy young people would take up this work. A large proportion of the i,ooo haye 
already signified their intention of taking up the work, and there now remains little 
doubt but that by the middle of June i,ooo students will be in the field. The daily returns 
which are coming in would encourage any one to take up the work. Mothers are taking 
subscriptions to add to the club of the loved son or daughter. Fathers and friends are taking 
a name here and there, "to encourage the boy or the girl, you know." 

Do VOU WflflT flfl EDOCflTIOJl? 

I^ Five Subscribers a Day for Thirty Days 

PQ^ will Give You a Whole College Year FREE! 

There Is no longer any excuse. Every boy and girl can obtain an education. If you have 
any grit or energy you can go through college. 

The plan is meeting with such favor that there is little doubt but that i,ooo young people 
will enter college in September at our expense. Shall you or one of your friends be 
among that number ? 

Tell your friends who long for the advantages of an education, but who have not the means. 

We will help you, your friends will help you, Providence will help you if you are in real 
earnest. We are going to help one thousand young men and women to enter college 
next September — an array of Altruistic workers who will graduate in a few years to 
devote their lives toward making the world better. Write at once and be one of the 
first hundred. Remember that 

FIVE SUBSCRIBERS \^*?^ ^^''^St^Ty^r ra^ 

Address THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW, 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, or CHICAGO, \\JL 

•THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW is indorsed by Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Professor 
James Bryce, M.P., Ex-President Harrison, Professor H. B. Adams, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, W. T. Stead, Edward Everett Hale, Ballington Booth. Joseph Cook, 
Rev. George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D., Prof. David Swing, Rev. Drs. Henson, Noble, 
Withrow, Thomas, Gunsaulus, etc. 

THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD. In everything it points to 
higher ideals. Send for sample copy and begin work at once. 

Join the Student's Self-Help Association, and win your own 
way through school. Address The Ai^truistic RBvmw. 
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UBS is an age of clubs, 
conferences and con- 
\ ventions. Org&aization 
i among ns is running 
f riot. 

The greatest good 
which lias marked the 
progress of the past 
half centnry has been 
due lareelj to organ- 
ization. The most powerful forces retard- 
ing right ideals of social life and the 
development of the altruistic in man have 
sprung from organization. The first thing 
which comes to mind whenever a new 
proposition is put forth, is to organize. A 
meeting is called and an organization 
effected, and too often, if the cause is a 
worthy one, there is little done except to 
hold a convention. 

But there are, fortunately, many notable 
exceptions. 

THE YOUNG ITEN's PABT IN IT. 
One of the chiefest among these is the 
Toung Men's Christian Association. If 
fifty years ago any one had prophesied the 
present effective working force of the Y. M. 
C. A., such an one would have been thought 
a fit subject for the lunatic asylum. 

June 6, 1844, George Williams, who bad 
three years earlier gone up to London to 
make his way in the world, called a prayer- 
meeting in his room in St, Paul's church- 
yard. This was the first meeting of what 
was known shortly as the Y. M. C, A, 
George Williams, who called this meeting, 
is still living in London, and took a prom- 
inent part in the great jubilee anniversaries 



of June Sd, 4tb and 5th, which centered in 
London, but which were observed through- 
out the civilized world. 

How prone we are to waste our lives in a 
sea of little things, dreaming all the while 
of accomplishing some great work. We 
overlook the fact that tne highest duty 
resting upon us is to do and do well and at 
this very moment that which comes to 
hand. Mr. Williams in his wildest dreams 
of fancy could not have pictured the results 
which have been the outgrowth of his 
following the prompting of right convic- 
tions that sixth day of June, 1844. 

In 1893 this one prayer-meeting had 
grown into 4,976 associations, with a mem- 
bership of half a million, and with property 
valued at over $25,211,(K>0. An enormous 
growth, 

THE ABMY. 

Another organization which merits much 
more than passing notice is the Salvation 
Army. Although nearly fourteen years the 
junior of the Y. M, C. A,, it is quite as 
strong and is doing just as effective work. 
It is almost beyond our ordinary concep- 
tion of things to follow the remarkable 
progress of this movement started twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight years ago by a young 
minister broken down in health. 

The Salvation Army has become God's 
great scavengers. It seeks the bits and 
fragments of manhood, in no matter what 
station of life, burnishing and polishing 
them, carefully clearing away the filth, ana 
making out of these dwarfed souls and 
fragments, men whom God delights to 
honor. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE. 

StiL another and more recent movement 
commands our consideration. During the 
past decade especially, has grown up what is 
Known as the Young People's Movement. 
Its proportions are very significant. The 
work something almost beyond comprehen- 
sion. It is carried forward with all the 
buoyancy, enthusiasm and energy of youth. 
It serves as a pure outlet to the vitality of 
youth, and develops the highest manhood. 

These three movements or organizations 
are the three potent powers of the end of 
this century, making for rightiousness 
throughout the earth. The church needs 
not to be mentioned, as she is recognized as 
the mother of them all. 

THE OTHER SIDE. 

On the other hand, the most baneful 
effects have followed the organization of 
trusts. Combines of any sort which look 
toward filling the pockets of the capitalists, 
without respect to the masses of employees, 
are harmful. The sugar trust has made a 
record which we will do well to remember. 
Whenever any organization can afford to 
give hundreds of thousands to politics, 
something is radically wrong somewhere. 
It is to the shame of our country that even 
the highest in the land may possibly be 
influenced by contributions to a campaign 
fund. Political organization has become 
one of the corrupt features of our republic. 
A Tammany in New York and a "ring" or 
the "machine" in other cities run thmgs, 
while good people, who might rule, seemed 
to go about listlessly, feeling that there can 
be no change made. One man can cleanse a 
ciUf. Witness Dr. Parkhurst in New York. 
We look to Dr. Gifibrd to be instrumental 
in a great work in Chicago. Minneapolis is 
already being aroused. We too often over- 
look the fact that the world's history may be 
summed up in the records of our great men. 
That governing minds are few. When we 
have found one of these, let us rally about 
his standard, so that our every act may 
count for endeavor toward higher ideals. 

Carlyle was right when he said we are for 
the most part "a superficial, unbelieving 
generation only, with an eye but for the 
surfaces and semblances ot things." We 



need energy and faith to back up the ideals 
of which we dream. 

HAVE WE A NATIONAL CONSCIEKCE? 

Words of cheer continue to come in as 
to our effort against W. C. P. Breckinridge. 

W. T. Stead, Esq., writes from London: 
"I am very much interested in the fight 
with Breckinridge, and I thank you for 
your part in it." 

Mr. Breckinridge opened the campaign 
some weeks ago, and a number of "prom- 
inent" women (God pity them) presented 
him with bouquets of flowers. May 2d he 
again addressed an audience, and some 
women presented him with flowers. Poor, 
thoughtless, empty-headed creatures, they 
are worse than the men who rally about 
the filthy specimen of humanity who 
wishes to be one of the representatives of 
a great nation. Women who indorse snch 
a man, convicted on his own admission, are 
but little better, if any better, than the 
street-walker — ^the hem of whose dress they 
would not touch. Such acts are but invi- 
tations to men to debase their natures and 
defile womanhood. There is strong hope 
that Breckinridge will be defeated. If, how- 
ever, the sense of honor among a majority of 
his constituency has become so aeadened 
that he is returned to Congress, we will do all 
in our power to arouse the conscience of a 
great people, which we know is neither 
aeadened nor wholly inactive, so that it may 
speak out with no uncertain sound. We mil 
pght it out on this line if it takes all summer, 

BBOOKLYN TABEBNACLB BURNED. 

As a college boy it was my fortune to 
meet Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage. The kind- 
liness beaming from a face, which was the 
expression of a hopeful, optimistic heart, 
impressed me very much. A number of 
years later I again met him in the Taber- 
nacle, which was burned March 13th. I had 
on that occasion witnessed the touching 
baptism of T. DeWitt Talmage, Junior. The 
fi^reat preacher's sympathy and love were 
veiT marked. 

The evening of the tenth of May Brooklyn 
had tendered a reception to Mr. Talma^, 
in honor of the twenty-five years of service 
as pastor in that city. The following eve- 
ning the celebration was more international 
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These were occasions of great rejoicines. 
The following Sunday (the Thirteenth) the 
magnificent structure, the largest Protestant 

Slace of worship in the city, was entirely 
estroyed by fire. The third building whicn 
has burned during Mr. Talmage's pastorate. 
The pastor had already planned a tour 
around the world, which he did not delay 
on account of the disaster. The trustees 
decided to rebuild, and Mr. Talmage con- 
sented to remain their pastor. 

MBS. CHABLES HENBOTIK. 

Chicago feels a just pride in the honor 
conferred upon one of ner women. Mrs. 
Charles Henrotin has demonstrated the 
fact, however, that she does not belong to 
Chicago alone, but to the thousands upon 
thousands of women of America whose hopes 
and aspirations she so nobly champions. 

It was a grateful expression of the 
Federated Woman's Club at its May 
biennial meeting in Philadelphia, to unan- 
imously elect her as their president. 

The Woman's Federated Club at present 
claims to confine itself to the triangle vir- 
tues having to do with the educational, 
ethical and the social. But as these are the 
basis of progress, there will inevitably come 
up for their thoughtful consideration those 
kindred movements which grow out of 
these fundamental principles. 

BECENT NOTABLE QATHEBIKGS. 

June 3-5 occurred the International 
Temperance Congress at Prohibition Park, 
Staten Island, N. Y. The most conspic- 
uous figure of the gathering was the Hon. 
Neal Dow, now over 90 years of age. 

The great conventions of religious bodies 
of organization for moral and social 
improvement began in May, and there will 
be gatherings of different leaders of some 
of these movements during the summer 
months and up to October. 

Contact with great minds is a wonderful 
stimulus, and certainly much good will 
result from the assembliQ^ of these leaders. 

The Industrial Army fad is evidently on 
the wane; the principles which gave an 
excuse for such attempt still live, and will 
in due course of time find expression in 
some other way. 

Let us down the false standards of many, 



which so twist and warp men^s consciences, 
if only they may "get on" in the world. 
It is a nobler thing to be a man than to 
be a millionaire, any number of times. 

THE POLITICAL BETBOSPBCT. 

The past month has not been one of 
unusual development politically, although 
a number of minor events have taken place. 

The record of our Congress can still be 

Suite appropriately represented by a blank 
ook without entries of importance and 
with the blot of a sugar affair on a few pages. 

Mr. Gladstone has undergone an oper- 
ation which it is thought will restore his 
sight, which was so rapidly failing. 

Another ministry in France has resigned, 
and poor Camot is in hard straits trying to 
find some one who will form a cabinet which 
will hold together during the remainder of 
his term of office. 

England is acting as arbiter for Portugal 
and Brazil. Rosebery's cabinet has been 
strengthened by the recent vote on the 
Budget, and the dissolution will not be as 
early as the Conservatives had hoped. 

By a recent treaty with Belgium, England 
practically has control of a strip of Africa 
from one end to the other. This diplomacy 
may have a great bearing on f uture nistory. 
I had the pleasure of knowing, more or 
less intimately, the nephew of Lord Cromer, 
who has so long been virtually the ruler of 
Egypt behind the Khedive. He is a strong 
man. At the other end of Africa is Cecil 
Rhodes, one of the greatest of all English 
colonial statesmen. They will aspire to 
opening up modern means of communica- 
tion from north to south, which would be 
followed by the civilizing infiuences of 
missionaries and — I was about to say 
liquors, but they are anything else but 
civilizing, although they rush in the van- 
guard or civilizing forces. 

Alexander I., the boy King of Servia, 
who at the age of 17 took the power in his 
own hand, has recently made another coup 
d! etat revoking the constitution of Seryia, 
which was toward the liberal, and restoring 
that of 1869. He may find that with all 
the evil there is progress, and that it is not 
wise to go back over twenty years to 
resurrect some despotic conditions. 
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THURLOW WEED— A CHAJRAOTER SKETCH. 



BY CLIFTON M. KICHOLS. 



THE real newspaper is a product 
of modern times. It is a crea- 
ture of conditions and circum- 
stances. The public journal is 
quite another thing. It existed 
a half century ago, and personal journalism 
was coexistent with it. We have now 
public journals which are to a great extent 
newspapers, and newspapers which are 
public journals, and other newspapers 
which are in no sense such. A public 
journal is great in the principles which it 
represents and in the capacity which it 
shows in representing them. The mere 
newspaper is only great in its dimensions 
and in the extent of its circulation. It has 
twenty-four to ninety-six pages, and issues 
a million copies. Therefore, it is very great. 
It has principal, but no principles. Its motive 
is money-making— for its proprietors. 

We had in the United States, fifty years 
ago, a few great public journals — and only 
a few. Two were published at Albany, 
New York, one at Louisville, Kentucky, 
and possibly one at New Orleans. Albany, 
and not New York or Boston, was the 
journalistic center of the East. There was 
then no West to speak of, or to speak for 
itself. San Francisco was in the womb of 
the future. Chicago was a small village. 
There were some newspapers in Washington 
of rather more influence than any now 
published in that city. The NcUional 
Intelligencer was one of these, but it did 



not rank in potency with either of the two 
papers published at Albany. Edwin Crod- 
well, the editor of the Daily Argus^ vas 
not alone the leading Democratic joomalist 
of New York, but the leading Democratic 
politician, not of New York alone, but of 
the country. The Argus represented what- 
ever principles there happened to be in the 
Democratic party of the period, and repre- 
sented them ably and shrewdly. 

Thurlow Weed was the editor and 
proprietor of the Albany Evening Journal 
of that day. He was the greatest journalist 
America had known up to his time, since the 
days of Benjamin Franklin. What he said 
in his paper was quoted freely throughout 
the country. But it was not alone what he 
said, but what he was, and what he did, that 
made him famous. He was a man of pro- 
gressive ideas, of the strictest integrity, 
and of the highest and strongest character, 
although at the same time the most skilful, 
shrewd and able politician of his time. He 
was a Whig, the close friend and associate 
of William H. Seward, and while a politi- 
cian of remarkable qualities, he was a 
great statesman as well, and was, more- 
over, pre-eminently a patriot. He was a 
man of principles. He stood for measures 
and men. He put hundreds of good men 
into office, but he never asked for or would 
accept an official position for himself, with 
but one exception, hereafter noted. 

No man of his day, ^unless it ^was Mr. 
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Webster, Mr. Clay, Mr. Calhoun, or men of 
their rank or position, had a larger personal 
acquaintance. He seemed to know every- 
body. The writer's father, who lived at a 
remote part of the Empire State at that 
time, was an intimate acquaintance of Mr. 
Weed, and was his stalwart and lifelong 
friend. Thurlow Weed will not have the 
place in the history of this country to 
which his merits entitled him. — simply 
because he was unselfish and generous, 
seeking to promote the interests of others, 
who were worthy of his best efforts, and to 
promote the welfare of hia fellow-citizens 
and the honor and glory of his country, 
instead of securing to himself high and 
influential official positions. He would 
have filled, with great ability, the presiden- 
tial chair. There were times when he was 
the real governor of his state. He was a 
man among men — a princely commoner, 
with a character quite unique, and we have 
not seen his like since he passed away, full 
of years and the kind of honors enjoyed by 
men who are greater than any rank or 
position in which they are placed could 
make them. 

George D. Prentice, of the Louisville 
Journal, was one of Mr. Weed's great con- 
temporaries. Prentice was the Louisville 
Journal in trousers. No man has ever 
been more widely quoted. His pithy par- 
agraphs appeared in the columna of all the 
newspapers, and his witty sentences became 
household words. He was a wonderfully 
prolific writer — that is to say, if he wrote 
all the sharp things which appeared in his 
paper, and everyone of them had the 
Prentician flavor and sparkle. Prentice 
was the companion and associate of Henry 
Clay, and worthy to rank with that great 
man. Whatever were the principles of the 
Whig party of that day, Prentice rep- 
resented them with all the ability the 



circumstances would permit. The New 
Orleans Picayune was also a remarkably 
witty paper, but who wrote the keen par- 
agraphs nobody knew. 

Horace Greeley and his Tribune came 
afterward, and ushered in a still newer era 
of journalism, quite as unique as anything 
which had preceded. 

No doubt we have as able editorial 
writers to-day as those who lived and flour- 
ished fifty years ago, but there are now 
thousands where there were half a dozen in 
Thurlow Weed's time. For that reason it 
is difficult, if not impossible, for any one 
or more to be as conspicuous in this age as 
he was in his. 

Mr. Greeley and his Tribune deserve a 
chapter (and many of them) for their 
exclusive treatment. 

The newspaper of Mr. Weed's day was 
the New York Herald. It was not a public 
journal. It did not represent men, but a 
man — James Gordon Bennett, its editor 
and owner. 

It seems hardly necessary to point the les- 
son of the career of such a man as Mr. Weed 
— even to quite young people. It is a lesson 
that has been often given in the lives of 
eminent Americans. Thurlow Weed was the 
architect of his own fortunes. Bom in Cairo, 
Greene County, New York, the I5th of 
November, 1797 (dying in New York City 
on the 22d of November, 1882), he, a poor 
boy, entered a printing concern in Catskill, 
New York, at the age of twelve, commenc- 
ing his education in the "Poor Boy's College" 
— teaching and making himself, and 
doing the work thoroughly. He was bom 
and reared among the hills. No doubt the 
peaks and ranges of the Catskill gave him 
inspiration. Leaving the "printing-office," 
he worked awhile on his father's farm, as 
have done many of our American great 
men in their boyhood. But the fascination 
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of the types and the presses was too strong 
for him and he returned to the "College" 
in 1811. He was a private soldier in 1812. 
In 1815 he went to New York City. Thence 
he went to Rochester. He worked with his 
own brain and own right arm, and waited 
for no influential friends to help him — 
for no capitalist to advance him funds. 
Nevertheless he became the owner and 
editor of the Rochester Telegraph, a 
pioneer western New York daily. At this 
period he served a term in the New York 
Legislature, the only instance in which he 
ever held office. This was the period of the 
great excitement resulting from the disap- 
pearance of Morgan, a man who claimed 
to have "exposed the secrets" of Free- 
masonry. Weed organized a crusade 
against this powerful secret society, against 
great odds, and made a heroic and tremen- 
dous fight against a principle which he 
conscientiously believed to be wrong. It 
was a time of great bitterness. Fathers 
and sons, and brothers and friends, were 
arrayed against each other. Happily, that 
bitterness has now passed away. 

This position taken by Weed shows the 
quality of the man. 

From Rochester he went to Albany, to 
take hold of the Evening Journal, which, 
as I have already stated, became one of 
the leading papers in America. He was, 
while the Whig party was nearing the close 



of its career, its principal journalistic repre- 
sentative, and he became a pioneer in the 
Free Soil and Republican parties. He was 
one of the strong men who formed public 
sentiment in behalf of the Union cause, 
and inspired its leaders, in the halls of Con- 
gress and in the command of armies. That 
he was always a good citizen — a most useful 
man of affairs in all matters pertaining to 
the public welfare — does not need to be 
said. From boyhood to manhood, he was 
a student of men and of events; a clear, 
intelligent, industrious thinker; he had a 
conscience void of offense; he was a politi- 
cian without guile; a patriot who held 
nothing in reserve which his country^s 
cause needed. He had a broad range of 
influence, for while abroad in 1861, he did 
very much to prevent foreign interference 
with the operations of our government in 
behalf of its own life and the perpetuity 
of the Union. He made his own way in 
the world, and it was a broad, grand way. 
He was not "ministered unto;" he minis- 
tered unto others. But his very efforts to 
promote the peace, purity and prosperity of 
his fellow-citizens made him truly great 
and most honorably known in his day and 
generation — at home and abroad. 

We do well to remember our great men 
of the past and to honor them, by voice 
and pen, for in this we honor ourselves and 
our race. 
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The past half century is characterized by 
the deyelopment of wealth and material 
forces. No previous period in the history 
of the world has produced anything like it. 
This has given rise to the charge of mate- 
rialism, which is reiterated so persistently 
even against many of the greatest achieve- 
ments of the age, that its validity is fre- 
quently unquestioned. The recent progress 
of civ^ization is therefore stigmatized as 
being toward the material alone, and the 
goal of man's efforts will be materialism. 

From all parts of the country voices were 
raised in warning against the materialism 
of the recent Columbian Exposition. It 
was charged that the nation had gathered 
together the evidences of its progress which 
would then be worshiped. The President 
did a greater service than starting the 
myriad wheels of that wonderful exhibit 
when he gave utterance to the thought that 
the true meaning of the Exposition was to 
be found in the ideas of which it was but 
the symbol. 

The world has frequently witnessed the 
worship of ideas through symbols dete- 
riorate into the worship of the symbols 
themselves. Thus it has come about that 
some identify worship through symbols 
with worship of symbols. 

Whether recent progress is a case in hand 
or not, the fact remains that the ideas are 
within what is revealed and that they make 
for good. Progress truly is of ideas, and not of 
material forces, though the latter may be the 



only superficial evidence. Material progress 
is a result, but an intermediate one ; it is a 
means to a higher end. Is this modem 
Renaissance the product of no ideas, and is it 
to beget no higher results in turn? Such 
seems to be the question often propounded. 
It seems that man has often unconsciously 
accomplished what he consciously opposed, 
or has achieved a desired result by means of 
the opposite to those of his own choosing. 
Can it be said of society as of the individual, 
that ^'There's a divinity that shapes our 
ends, rough hew them how we will?" Are 
not man's unconscious efforts frequently as 
productive of good as his conscious ones ; 
do not his progressive efforts have a civiliz- 
ing influence as well as those of church or 
school or state ; for are not these latter the 
crystallization of forces already held in solu- 
tion? If there is some basis for this belief, 
is it not a fact that these forces are as 
truly altruistic? The age is Aristotelian in 
its philosophy, not Socratic ; virtue is in 
practice, not knowledge. So humanity in 
general goes bravely on, seemingly careless 
of results, and often of means, yet trusting 
that the outcome will be all right. An 
examination to-day reveals that many 
results are being achieved beyond those 
consciously sought after. 

(X)MPETinVB COMMEECIAL FOBCES HAVE AN 
ALTBUISnC EFFECT. 

For some years past the European sit- 
uation has aroused grave apprehension ; it 
has seemed at times as if the threatened 
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war could not be averted, and that further 
disasters would descend upon the suffering 
people. The jealousies of some of the 
nations are hardly restrained in times of no 
provocation, yet provocations come and no 
war occurs; the salvation of many minis- 
tries would be war, yet the ministries 
dissolve and peace still exists ; war seems at 
times to be the only means of life for a 
nation or the sole desire of a people, and yet 
the fatal move is not made. The restrain- 
ing motive does not seem to be that it is 
better to "bear those ills we have than fly to 
others we know not of." The true expla- 
nation has a direct bearing upon the subject 
under consideration. The peace of Europe 
depends upon England^s military suprem- 
acy; England^s supremacy depends upon 
her commercial supremacy, and that in turn 
depends upon the peace of Europe. Other 
nations would have little to lose and all to 
gain by war ; England has all to lose and 
nothing to gain. Hence the world may 
well view with dismay the threatened com- 
mercial decline of the Empire. On a much 
smaller scale do we see the same phenom- 
enon in our own country. The commercial 
motive is the strongest and frequently the 
only one which prompts communities to 
prevent social wrongs of various forms, 
especially those against morals though yet 
within the pale of the law. Prize-fighting, 
lotteries, gambling, the liquor evil are all 
most successfully combatted through these 
means. The recent decision of the Indiana 
Supreme Court upon the saloon in residence 
districts is a case in hand. While moral 
interests have failed to eradicate the saloon 
evil from the midst of our homes, commer- 
cial interests will accomplish such results; 
for where the saloon decreases the value of 
nny of the surrounding property, it is 
liable for damages, and can also be abated 
as a nuisance. Thus, as Cobden remarked, 



man is "forced to turn moralist in self- 
defense." 

The spread of civilization has been to 
a considerable extent the result of com- 
mercial forces. In former ages militaiy 
triumph, political supremacy and desire for 
plunder were the unholy motives for the 
spread of the more highly civilized powers. 
Whether or not the missionary or the trader 
is the pioneer now is not so much the point 
•f interest as is the fact that the trader is 
indispensable, and that the success of the 
ennobling influences is conditioned upon 
his success, no matter whether he precedes 
or follows the conscious civilizing influ- 
ences. The Hudson Bay Company, the 
East Indian Company, the African com- 
panies have been promoters of civilization 
and benefactors of the human race. Of 
single events in modern times, the construc- 
tion of the Suez Canal is perhaps the most 
far-reaching in its effects. It is stated that 
its construction has been of as great impor- 
tance to Asia as the discovery of Columbus 
was to America. It has placed India among 
the nations of the world; it has changed 
the products of countries and the occupa- 
tion of people in all parts of the globe; 
the cotton grower of the South, the wheat 
grower of the North and West, the rice 
grower of southern Europe, the peons of 
South America have all felt its effects; it 
has been one of the forces responsible for 
the congestion of population in cities of 
Europe and America, for the emigration 
from Europe, and for the settlement of our 
western domains. Some of the immediate 
results were disastrous, yet the ultimate 
effect upon the human race is of inesti- 
mable good. 

Few commercial institutions of modern 
times have developed to such magnitude as 
the insurance companies. They are entirely 
commercial in purpose and spirit. There 
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might be exempted from this statement the 
mutual benevolent companies, but they are 
usually less successful and less productive 
of good than the former class. How ben- 
eficial is their effect upon mankind. They 
remove the fear of future loss of property 
and health, of future want of surviving 
dependents, of the poverty of old age, of the 
dread of that unexpected element which 
can never be entirely eliminated from all 
business venture. It is altruistic in this, 
that it divides the loss of one among the 
many, not that it prevents loss. Man is 
made more independent, natural resources 
and abilities are developed more rapidly, 
the progress of civilization is accelerated. 
The fact which they have proven, that the 
average duration of man^s life is increasing, 
can be partly accounted for by their ben- 
eficial influence. The German government, 
in recognition of their altruistic effects, have 
incorporated them among governmental 
functions. It will be of great interest to 
compare the results of this institution in 
its commercial and its governmental form, 
or as unconsciously or consciously affecting 
the weal of mankind. Similar to the insur- 
ance companies are the building and loan 
associations and savings banks. Tbe latter 
have as a part of their recognized purpose 
the uplifting of the small wage-earner, but 
its immediate purpose is the commercial one. 
One does not need to dwell upon their value; 
the fact that in the United States alone over 
four and a quarter million people have upon 
such deposits over 11,550,000,000 speaks for 
itself. The building and loan associations are 
even more instrumental in doing good. In 
the United States more than one and a half 
million families are thus interested in build- 
ing up individual homes, and many more 
than that are interested in them financially. 
What an aid that is in forming an indus- 
trious, law-abiding nation. It forms a 



partial solution to the labor and municipal 
problems, and places the cities where these 
associations are most developed in the front 
rank of happy, prosperous communities. 

The good effect of many inventions, 
especially of the steam-engine and print- 
ing-press, have been intensified by the 
competitive commercial struggle. How 
much the diffusion of intelligence, the 
inspiration of enterprise, the attainment of 
that which is desirable and the avoidance 
of that which is not, in fact, all that enters 
into the progress of civilization, depends 
upon these. The philosophy of so simple 
an element of this as advertising has been 
investigated from its commercial side, why 
not from the altruistic side? Many of the 
little amenities of life are obtained through 
such knowledge alone, and much that is 
desirable is due to it. It is an important 
means of communication, and as a factor in 
the law of supply and demand it is of no 
small value. A rival of the steam-engine 
has sprung up in our great western empire 
in the vulgar form of an irrigation ditch. 
What the railroad was to the West in the 
past, the irrigation system promises to be 
in the future. They are co-workers for 
the good of humanity. As a commercial 
enterprise it is absorbing much capital that 
formerly went into railroad extensions. 
These two are solely commercial as to their 
motives; but their humanitarian results are 
far-reaching. 

Macaulay says, '^Of all inventions, the 
alphabet and printing-press alone excepted, 
those inventions which have abridged dis- 
tance have done the most for civilization/^ 
It may be that Stephenson is another 
Columbus, Fulton a modern Cabot, Edison a 
new Washington, and that our emancipator 
from our social thraldom is yet to come 
from workshop or laboratory. If we can 
believe that God used the matchless organ- 
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ization of corrupt Rome, or the perfect 
language of heathen Greece for the spread 
of his kingdom, why not believe that the 
unparalleled achievements of this "mate- 
rialistic^^ age are for the perfecting of 
purposes thus begun. So the seemingly 
useless rivalry between railroads for the 
quickest schedule may fill an important 
place in the economy of progress. It is an 
old saying that nations which shorten their 
weapons, lengthen their boundaries. May 
not the new version be that races which 
most nearly annihilate space shall approach 
most nearly to universal domination? Every 
development of such inventions brings man- 
kind more closely together and puts him 
more nearly upon an equality. John Bris- 
ben Walker styles the bicycle as "the most 
recent step in the progress toward putting 
the poor man upon an equality with the 
rich." The future application of electricity 
as a motive power will intensify any pre- 
vious results. The indications at present 
are that the day of unrestricted competi- 
tion is drawing to a close. But if such 
results have been achieved by forces which 
are avowedly selfish, how much more may 
be hoped for from these forces co-operative 
from humanitarian motives. 

COMMEBaAL AND MECHANICAL FORCES ABE 
THE EXCITING CAUSES AND THE IN- 
DISPENSABLE MEANS OF MANY 
ALTBUI8TIC PHENOMENA. 

Society is an evolution from its simplest 
primeval state to the present complex one. 
Like the animal kingdom, its lowest forms 
can be mutilated with little or no detriment, 
the mutilation often serving the function 
of reproduction. But as the organization 
becomes more complex, the parts become 
inter-dependent and an injury to one organ 
affects all. Society is no longer in its hydroid 
state; long ago Menenius Agrippa gave his 
famous fable concerning the stomach and 



the members. But now we understand the 
many systems of the body politic, their 
intricate relations and the susceptibility 
of some to injury ; we study the physiology 
of society and are coming to study its 
hygiene. To what extent this complexity 
of organization is a result of material forces 
is not so much the question as is to what 
extent is it dependent upon these forces for 
its future results. Undoubtedly these latter 
are the results of social progress, but at the 
same time society would be helpless withont 
them now. It is by means of this social 
complexity, dependent upon commercial 
and mechanical forces, that mankind recog- 
nizes his common brotherhood. As the 
invention of gunpowder destroyed feudal- 
ism, so the printing-press destroys caste, 
and steam and electricity forces destroy 
local and national prejudice. Our means 
of rapid communication and thorough dis- 
tribution of information upon all subjects 
is making mankind a unit. If we do not 
know how any "half " lives, it is our own 
fault. A calamity in any quarter of the 
globe finds its sympathizers everywhere; 
charity responds to suffering in the South 
or West, to destitution in China or Ireland, 
to oppression in Russia. Rapid transporta- 
tion has made possible the fulfillment of 
the purposes aroused by means of rapid 
communication of intelligence. The pos- 
sibility of war is lessened as its outcome is 
rendered doubtful and its injury to all is 
made certain. Travel has been cheapened, 
which results in broadening the sympathies 
and intellect of man until he feels the 
inspiration of a nobler life. Religion had 
previously reached all of this theoretically, 
but its practice is dependent upon material 
forces. Nations are beginning to realize 
that the prosperity of one is dependent 
upon that of the others, and what is one^s 
loss is not the other^s gain. How the 
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financial systems of Asia, South America, 
Australia, Europe and the United States 
have suffered in common lately, brought 
about by injury to a few. "There is not a 
red Indian hunting by Lake Winnipeg can 
<)uarrel with his squaw but the whole world 
must smart for it; will not the price of 
beaver rise?" The truth of Emerson's 
statement is seen in a new light when we 
think that such a domestic incident in the 
hut of a Hindu will affect the price of 
wheat or cotton at the American antipodes. 
It has been computed that an edict from 
the British Government would be made 
known to all its subjects in a few hours' 
time. All these facts are of the greatest 
importance. Man's spiritual relationship 
to his fellow-man is conditioned upon the 
material relations of time and space. 

IKYEXTIOKS ABB ALTBUISTIO IK THEIB 

EFFECT. 

Many inventions have been accidental, 
^nd most all of them have been developed 
from commercial motives. Many, howefver, 
have been invented from humanitarian 
motives, and with a still greater number 
this was partially so. But the vast multi- 
plication of labor-saving machinery during 
the past half century has been from com- 
mercial forces, but its results have been 
farther reaching. Many have argued that 
the effects of such inventions were detri- 
mental, but it does not seem possible. In 
the first place the use of machinery has not 
decreased the amount of labor, but has 
increased it. The effect of machinery is to 
reduce the cost, increase the demand, enlarge 
the product and thus re-employ labor. But 
not only is it re-employed, but in a higher 
work. Machinery always does the lower 
order of work and leaves the higher for 
man, though the readjustment is not always 
immediately made. English statisticians 
point out that the number of persons 



engaged in what are called the 'incorporeal 
functions " increase in a greater ratio than 
those engaged in material production. 
Ruskin says that rough work, honorable or 
not, takes the life out of a man; the higher 
class the work, the higher class the man. 
Modem inventions have not, as charged, 
taken the boys away from the farm, but 
have made it possible for the farm to get 
along without them and for them to devote 
themselves to higher work. David A* 
Wells, who is authority for many facts in 
this article, states that between 1870-85 
there was a decrease of 70 per cent in the 
amount of manual labor required to handle 
British shipping per thousand tons. While 
readjustment is not quickly made, yet in 
time this labor is re-employed in a higher 
grade work. The third great result, machin- 
ery is the cheapening of prices. That the 
prices of all commodities, except that of 
labor and those of nature unaffected by 
mechanical process, have fallen is certainly 
anything but a calamity to the human race, 
though it may appear as such to individuals. 
But the grade of civilization will be condi- 
tioned the ease with which the people can 
be supplied with the necessities of life and 
upon the percentage of its number that it 
takes to produce these. Prof. R. T. Ely 
says in his "Social Aspect of Christianity," 
"Sufficient goods to satisfy all rational 
wants of all men can be produced. The 
problem of production has been solved, 
that of distribution awaits its solution." 

Theodore Hertzka has recently made some 
most interesting investigations. He calcu- 
lated that in the civilized nations of the 
earth the recent inventions and discoveries 
-—especially the application of steam to 
industry — can do twelve times as much 
physical work as all the men living in 
these nations. In other words, it is just 
the same as if twelve slaves were working 
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for every man, or sixty for every family, 
whereas in ancient Athens there were only 
ten slaves for an Athenian family. He 
estimates further that a sufficient supply of 
goods for a family can be produced by sixty 
days^ labor of one man, and that at present 
a laboring man^s family consumes only one 
tenth of that which he is capable of pro- 
ducing. 

How much has been added to the ability 
of man can be seen by the statistics of the 
steam-engine alone. The Bureau of Statis- 
tics of Berlin found that in 1887 the steam- 
engines in use were equivalent in power to 
200,000,000 horses, or 1,000,000,000 men; 
that is three times the working population of 
the world. It is further calculated that an 
outlay of $300,000 in electrical and steam 
apparatus will do the work of 80,000 men 
in a coal mine. That is, man as a machine 
is equal in value to $10 worth of mining 
machinery. To show what further devel- 
opments are possible in the near future, it 
is calculated that Niagara Falls alone repre- 
sents more mechanical energy than all the 
working-men in the United States. 

Man^s power through the use of these 
mechanical contrivances has been further 
multiplied. The United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor, in his report of 1886, makes 
the following statements: 

^'In the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, specific evidence is submitted, 
showing that six hundred men now do the 
work that, fifteen or twenty years ago, 
would have required 2,145 men — a displace- 
ment of 1,545 

^^The manufacture of boots and shoes 
offers sonie very wonderful facts in this 
connection. In one large and long estab- 
lished manufactory the proprietors testify 
that it would require five hundred persons, 
working by hand processes, to make as 
many women^s boots and shoes as a hundred 



persons now make with the aid of machinery 
— a displacement of 80 per cent. 

^^In the manufacture of flour there has 
been a displacement of nearly three fourths 
of the manual labor necessary to produce 
the same product. In the manufacture of 
furniture, from one half to three fourths 
only of the old number of persons is now 
required. In the manufacture of wall- 
paper, the best evidence puts the displace- 
ment in the proportion of one hundred to 
one. In the manufacture of metals and 
metallic goods, long-established firms tes- 
tify that machinery has decreased manual 
labor 83| per cent.^^ 

It has been said that he who could make 
two blades of grass grow where one pre- 
viously did was a benefactor to the human 
race. How much more so is he who can 
make one man^s labor produce the necessi- 
ties of life for twice as many persons as 
previously. Prof. H. C. Adams gives the 
advent of machinery as the third great stage 
in the evolution of liberty; which *^ means 
the deliverance of man from the necessity 
of arduous toil in order to attain the means 
of satisfying a rational existence.*' 

MATERIAL DEVELOPHEIH: IS A FOOTDAHOV 
POB DiMATEBIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

All these forces have a far-reaching effect 
upon society; and so related are they that 
when the question whether the progress of 
civilization has been toward good or evil 
is answered, the question as to the results 
of these forces is also answered. For these 
have been the means of the forces which 
have affected society for good. The spread of 
intelligence, increase of education, decrease 
of crime, lowering of death-rate, cheapen- 
ing of food, better sanitary regulations, 
eradication of diseases, physical develop- 
ment of the race, amelioration of conditions 
for earning a living, possibility of attaining 
a higher plane of living — all these are 
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partial products of snch forces. Physical 
development precedes spiritual. The Bible 
itself enunciates that truth: ^^First, that 
which is natural, and afterward that which 
is spirituaL^^ It is true both of the individ- 
ual and of society. Herbert Spencer points 
out the fact that periods of mental and 
physical development of the individual do 
not coincide. History does the same in 
regard to nations. The Periclesian age of 
Athens was after its age of commercial and 
martial supremacy; the Augustan age of 
Rome was not until the world had laid its 
tributes at her feet; the Elizabethan age of 
England was not until after the first period 
of maratime supremacy; so it was with 
Spain, with Holland, and with the Italy of 
the Renaissance. All these prove that intel- 
lectual supremacy is founded upon material 
supremacy, and it remains for the United 
States to show that social equality and pros- 
perity are the natural successors of both of 
these. Society has flowered before, but never 
fruited. The relative rank of any life is 
in proportion- to its superiority over its 
environment; so with man, as he triumphs 
over the physical environment is he enabled 
to reach the spiritual. Such progress is not 
by leaps, but by slow process. As an illus- 
tration, take the development of the sciences 
of matter and of mind. For many years 
the methods of study of the natural sci- 
ences have developed, until at present a 
high degree of efficiency has been reached. 
But we are just beginning to apply the 
same methods to the study of mental 
phenomena, as witness the score of psycho- 



logical laboratories of the world. Is it to 
be wondered, if the physical forces them- 
selves take a longer time to develop their 
immaterial counterparts? 

Unconscious agents are frequently more 
powerful than conscious ones. The latter 
are often anthropomorphic in their views 
of good, while the former may be under the 
direct guidance of Providence. Conscious 
forces are conservative; the government is 
behind the times in its business methods, as 
the church frequently is in its social meth- 
ods. "The thoughts of men are widened 
with the process of the suns;" but institu- 
tions are so slow of change that they lag 
behind. Often social problems seemingly 
solve themselves, sometimes in unlooked-for 
ways. Frequently the means of creating a 
problem will by further development solve 
it. Rapid transit of the past has created 
the city problem; rapid transit of the future 
may re-create the country. The mechanical 
development of steam power has congested 
labor; that of electricity may individualize 
it. Centralization has its evils now, but 
they may be the growing pains of a larger 
life. Many great thinkers point to the 
development of such mechanical forces as 
the solvents of the perplexities of civiliza- 
tion of to-day. We would not if we could 
bring back the primitive Eden; why not 
strive for the fulfilling of the prayer, ''as in 
heaven so on earth," by the complete devel- 
opment of man? All these material forces 
are bringing us to the realization of the 
brotherhood of man, while they strengthen 
our grasp upon the Fatherhood of God. 
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DEMOREST'S MAGAZINE. 

IN the June number of Demorest there 
is a very readable article on "Women 
Who Make the Best Wives." The 
following excerpts will be interesting 
toourreaders. Susan B.Anthony, who 
is the president of the National Woman's 
Suffrage Assqciation, says: 

'"What kind of women make the best 
wives?' It is the women who have the 
broadest, fullest, deepest opportunities for 
free growth, for self- 
development; and who, 
having such opportuni- 
ties, are able to govern 
the home vrisely, and to 
accord to others the f ree- 
liom they appreciate for 
themselves. The beat 
housewives and home-makers are the 
roundly developed women who realize that 
they are citizens as well as daughters, wives 
and mothers, and who understand that as 
long as they enjoy the birthright o£ citizen- 
ship they can never escape accountability 
for the use or non-use they make of the 
responsibility of citizenship. 

"The good wives and mothers are the 
women who believe in the sisterhood of 
woman as well as in the brotherhood of 
man. The highest exponent of this type 
seeks to make her home something more 
than an abode where children are fed, 
clothed and taught the catechism. The 
state has taken her children into politics by 
making their education a function of pol- 



iticians. The good wife and home-maker 
says to her children, 'Where thou goest I 
will go.' She puts off her own inclinatiom 
to ease and selfishness. She stadies the 
men who propose to educate her children; 
she exhorts mothers to sit beside fatheis 
on the school board; she will even herself 
accept such thankless ofSce in the inteiesb 
of the helpless youth of the schools who 
need a mother's as well as a father's and a 
teacher's care in this field of politics. 

"The good wife and home-maker does not 
shrug her shoulders and exclaim, 'Am I my 
sister's helper?' when the weak women, the 
sinning women, the starving women, the 
insane women, are crushed beneath Qie 
ponderous political machinery. To these 
also she says, 'Where thou goest I will 
go;' and in the interests of all homes she 
sees to it that the mother element of societj 
is represented by active women workers in 
the administration of courts of justice, in 
law-making, law-modifying, or law-repeal- 
ing, as justice may demand, in ofBcial rale 
of almshouses, of asylums, of jails. 

"Ina word, the kind of woman who makes 
the best wife and best home is that famooE 
type of wise, ancient Egypt, whose charac- 
teristics were strength, wisdom, freedom, 
power, activity at home and abroad, interest 
in affairs private and political, and 'whose 
own works' praised her in the public assem- 
bly (that is, in the council chamber) of the 
city." 

Mrs. Ballington Booth, who has, by her 
devotion to the poor, endeared her heart to 
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countless numbers througliout; the land, 
gives a brief, but pointed opinion which 
will be appreciated: 

"The best wife and the best home, in my 
very firm belief, is made only by that 
woman who is in perfect harmony with the 
aims, hopes, desires and ambitions of her 
husband. Thus the best 
, wife for Mr. Balling- 
' ton Booth is Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth. This, 
in as far as it goes, can 
be applied universally. 
It is a finality. Con- 
ceding that perfect 
harmony exists be- 
tween man and wife is 
the same as saying that perfect love exists 
between them; and if there's love, why, 
wherever there's love, how can a woman be 
anything else but the best wife? 

"And as to whether a busy woman, that 
is, a woman who labors for mankind in the 
world outside of her home — whether such 
an one can also be a good housekeeper, and 
care for her children, and make a real 
'Home, Sweet Home!' with all the com- 
forts by way of variation, why, I am ready, 
as the result of years of practical experi- 
ence as a busy woman, to assert that women 
of affairs can also be women of true domestic 
tastes and habits. But I'll pause, for I may 
become personal." 

Marie Louise Beebe, the president of the 
Young Woman's Christian Association of 
New York, gives a reply which will appeal 
to all thoughtful people: 

"I am inclined to make my answer to 
this question somewhat concise, after the 
manner of a text without the sermon. Like 
this: To be the 'best wife' depends upon 
three things: First, an abiding faith in God; 
second, duty lovingly discharged as daughter, 
wife and mother; third, self-improvement, 



mentally, physically, spiritually. With 
this as a text and as a glittering generality, 
let me touch upon one or two practical 
essentials. In the course of every week it 
is my privilege to meet hundreds of young 
women — prospective wives. I am astonished 
to find that many of these know nothing 
whatsoever about cooking or sewing or 
housekeeping. Now, if a woman cannot 
broil a beefsteak nor boil the coffee when it 
is necessary, if she cannot mend the linen 
nor patch a coat, if she cannot make a bed, 
order the dinner, create a lamp-shade, ven- 
tilate the house, nor do anything practical 
in the way of making home actually a home, 
how can she expect to make even a good 
wife, not to speak of a better or best wife? 
I need not continue this sermon. Wise 
girls will understand." 

Would it not be a good idea for the men 
to give an expression as to what sort of 
women make the best wives? Mrs. A. W. 
Palmer, the well-known president of the 
Professional Woman's League, says: 

'"What kind of 
women make the best 
wives?' The woman 
who is brainy enough 
to be a companion, 
wise enough to be a 
counselor, skilled 
enough in the domes- 
tic virtues to be j good 
housekeeper, and lov- 
ing enough to guide 
in true paths the children with whom the 
home may be blessed." 

We might have expected something dif- 
ferent from what follows from the author 
of "An Erring Woman's Love," and "Poems 
of Passion." But we will give Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox's opinion without further comment: 

"A woman to be the best home-maker 
needs to be devoid of intensive 'nerves.' 
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She must be neat and syB- 
tematic, but not too neat, 
lest ahe destroy the 
comfort she endeavors to 
create. She must be dis- 
tinctly amiable, while 
firm. She should bare 
no 'career,' or desire for 
a career, if she would fill 
to perfection the home sphere. She must 
be affectionate, sympathetic and patient, 
and fully appreciative of the worth and 
dignity of her sphere," 

Id the same issue Jenny June writes on 
^'A Deadly Influence," Her article is strong 
Against the saloon. She shows the great 
good which permeates the state of Maine 
from its prohibition laws. She pays a high 
tribute to our most attractive suburb: 

"Half an hour's ride from Chicago there 
is alittle university town (Evanston), which 
is pretty and popular beyond the majority 
of western suburban towns. Its quiet, 
shaded streets are built up with charming 
homes, and a sense of peace and security 
prevades tha whole town, which is not a 
small village, but an educational center, the 
Northwestern University having its home 
there Now, why is Evans- 
ton desirable for homes, as a place to rear 
children? — apart from the schools, which 
are mainly intended for advance students. 
Simply because the University, which is a 
state institution, has a law that no liquor 
or any intoxicating beverage can be sold 
within four miles of its limits. This pre- 
serves the town; keeps out the saloon; 
secures peace, freedom from rowdyism and 
disorder; guarantees a continuance of its 
best conditions, and thus draws the best 
class of home-lovers and citizen-makers to 
its dwellings." 

Then the following picture is presented. 



which but illustrates thousands of similar 
ones: 

"As an evidence of the 'deadly influence' 
cited wherever the saloon obtains a foot- 
hold, let me note the case of a village not a 
hundred miles from New York. On the 
picturesque banks of a stream in this village 
is a sawmill where a number of workmen 
are constantly employed, and their cottages, 
generally with a bit of garden attached, are 
mostly congregated near by. The whole 
neighborhood had been kept clear of saloons 
by the efforts of a large property-owner, not 
a prohibition advocate, but simply in the 
interest of order and good reputation. In 
the hot weather the workmen had pails of 
cool water from a neighboring well, with 
an infusion of bran, or vinegar and molasses; 
and they went home sober, cultivated their 
gardens, slept soundly, and worked peace- 
ably. There came a time, however, when 
'politics' entered and obtained control. 
Restrictions were removed, and the saloon 
flourished. One was started directly across 
the road from the sawmill, and became the 
resort of a number of the men. - The result 
was soon seen. Drinking, drunkenness 
and disorder took the place of industry, 
peace and prosperity. The cottage homes 
were neglected. 

" 'Oh, if fire would only bum it upt' said 
one poor woman who had seen all her hopes 
vanish with the advent of a liquor saloon 
into the vicinity of her husband's work- 
shop. She knew his weakness, and had been 
so very happy to have him find employment 
away from the temptations of his former 
life. 

"The place is all changed in three short 
years. The sawmill is still there, the 
cottages are there, and 8o,aIas! is the saloon. 
The cottages are, many of them, forlorn 
and neglected. Out of one of them a man 
chased his wife, not long since, in a drunken 
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frenzy. Well might she say of the saloon, 
'Oh, if fire would only burn it upT And 
looking first upon one picture and then 
upon the other, can we call the influence of 
the saloon anything but deadly ? And since 
its purification is impossible, must we not 
work and pray for its extermination?" 

HARPER'S. 

Junius Henri Browne gives some thought- 
ful suggestions on pecuniary independence. 
"The inhabitants of the Old World are 
sharply divided into two classes — the poor 
and the rich. Those are multitudinous; these 
strikingly few. In the New World, likewise, 
are the poor and the rich, but with many 
gradations of each rank, the poor not 
always being miserable, the rich seldom 
being contented. The lot of the poor is not 
fixed, it is not unalterable here, as in for- 
eign lands. Our poor often become rich, as 
our rich often become poor. And then we 
have a large middle class, most members of 
which are independent, or nearly so; they 
who have gained this pecuniary indepen- 
dence by their unaided exertions have pro- 
cured one of the most substantial rewards 
of life. 

"Only in this country is it comparatively 
easy for a man to acquire such independence. 
Abroad, the very poor may save something 
by stem self-denial, which will keep them 
from hunger and cold in the day of stress; 
and they do it more frequently, perhaps, 
than they do it here, where work is more 
plenty and wages higher. But neither there 
nor here is an independence attainable by 
the manual laborer. For that, a man must 
steadily earn an excess of what will provide 
for his daily wants; he must employ his 
mind, be commonly educated, capable of 
some self -discipline. He must be, in short, 
what the mass of representative Americans 
are in intelligence and enterprise, and what 



they are not in thrift and monetary appre- 
ciation. He should begin his undertaking 
early, at the outset of his commercial or 
professional career, and pursue it zealously 
and unflaggingly. He should not wait until 
he is a husband; as such he cannot readily 
regulate the expense of his household, and 
lack of power to regulate his expenses may 
defer his independence indefinitely, if nofc 
prevent it altogether. 

"There is a dangerous rock against which 
seekers for pecuniary independence should 
be warned. What begins with a laudable 
desire for a modest competence often results 
in a wild, utterly reckless scramble for 
wealth. On the other hand, thousands of 
Americans, at every commercial center of 
the republic, eager for and bent on inde- 
pendence, are indifferent to wealth. The 
two acquisitions are as dissimilar as liberty 
and license. One seeks for emancipation, 
individual recognition, mental salubrity, the 
right to one's self; the other often seeks for 
gratification of selfishness, vulgar impor- 
tance, sordid vanity, greed of mean power. 

"Not all gain an independence; but is it 
not more from want of heed, will, effort,, 
self-denial, than from want of opportunity? 
It behooves everyone of us to contend for 
it long and patiently, energetically and 
ardently. If we fall short of it, it may be 
a consolation to remember our faithful 
endeavor therefor, our incessant quest, yet 
a quest pursued with moderation and tem- 
perance. Its advantages are manifold and 
inestimable; they can hardly be overrated." 

COSMOPOLITAN. 

"Plutocratic Housekeeping" is one of the 
"Letters of an Altrurian Traveler," by W. 
D. Howells. The author writes that the 
Americans should be what the Altrurians 
are, since their polity embodies the belief 
that all men are bom equal, with the right 
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to life, liberty and pursuit of happiness; 
but illogically they are what Europeans are, 
since they still cling to the economical ideals 
of Europe, and hold that men are born 
socially unequal, and deny them the liberty 
and happiness which can come from equal- 
ity alone. It is in their public life and civic 
life that Altruria prevails; it is in their 
social and domestic life that Europe prevails;, 
and here, he thinks, is the severest penalty 
they must pay for excluding women from 
political affairs, for women are at once the 
test and worst Americans — the best because 
their hearts are the purest, the worst because 
their heads are the idlest. With all their 
cultivation, the American women have no 
real intellectual interests, but only intellec- 
tual fads; and while they certainly think a 
great deal, they reflect little, or not at all. 
The inventions and improvements which 
have made their household work easy, the 
wealth that has released them in such vast 
numbers from work altogether, has not 
enlarged them to the sphere of the duties 
of Altrurian women, but has left them, 
with their quickened intelligence, the prey 
of trivialities which engross European 
women. They have a great deal of beauty; 
they are romantic and heroic; they would go 
to the stake for a principle, if they could 
find one, as willingly as any martyr of the 
past; but they have not much more per- 
spective than children, and their reading 
and their talking about their reading seem 
not to have broadened their mental horizons 
beyond the old sunrise and the old sunset 
of kitchen and parlor. In fine, the Amer- 
ican house is what the American woman 
makes it. Following these observations of 
the Altrurian are some delightful conversa- 
tions on the vexed questions of housekeep- 
ing. The New York representative gives 
us a peep into her household expenses and 
domestic trials. The Altrurian disposes of 



the servant problem by replying: "In 
Altruria we all work, and personal service is 
as honored among us as medical attendance 
in America; any one in health would think 
it as unwholesome and immoral to have 
another serve him as to let a doctor physic 
him." 



FAR AND NEAR. 

The May number of Far aiid Near says 
the following of Settlements: "There is 
one aim which we can avow and keep before 
us openly without harm or offense to any 
one; it is not to make our neighbors better 
or wiser, for very many of them excel ns 
both in goodness and wisdom, but it is to 
make them happier. The mother of a f amilj 
living in two rooms of a tenement-house, 
working all day and half the night at 
cooking, washing, mending and scrubbing, 
perhaps going out to work by the day or 
taking in washing or sewing to supplement 
'Father's' wages, or perhaps supply their lack 
if 'Father' is ill, good for nothing, or out of 
work; there is very little sweetness and light 
in such a life as this. Or the young girl 
who works at her machine ten hours a day, 
who craves and needs some sort of relax- 
ation after work hours, and who, in many 
cases, if she cannot get it innocently, will 
take it anyhow; the boy of the same age 
who often seeks the bar-room or the streets 
because he has nowhere else to go except 
his small, close, crowded, noisy dwelling- 
place. To such as these the Settlement has 
surely a mission and a message." 

Respecting classes, the writer says: 
"There are always two questions to be asked 
in a Settlement before a class is formed: 
First, what do our neighbors want to learn? 
Second, what can our workers teach? It is 
of very little use to put the second question 
first; for though we often have residents 
with some special gift, as music or drawing, 
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which we naturally wish to utilize, the 
desire to learn must exist before it can be 
satisfied; and on the other hand, when we 
find a set of girls anxious to learn dress- 
making, for example, it is sure to be only a 
question of time before we find some on^ 
ready and glad to teach them/* 

As to fees for instruction, the author^ 
Katharine Pearson Woods, decidedly says 
not, ^^Settlement classes must be free. 
Self-respecting, independent, young America 
finds this hard to understand and harder to 
swallow, and in some instances a compro- 
mise has been effected by allowing a col- 
lection to be taken up at each meeting, 
when those who feel able to, contribute what 
they choose toward the expenses of the 
house." This plan she thinks preferable to 
a set fee, but suggests that the club or class 
could do better to subscribe annually to 
some association which is behind the Set- 
tlement. 

In the same number Mr. Ghas. M. Sheldon 
contributes an item respecting a new club, 
which has the right kind of movement in it. 

"There is a club of young women in 
Kansas known as the ^Dining Room Club.' 
The object of the club, as stated in the 
preamble of the constitution, is to promote 
good cookery, master the details of house- 
keeping, and remove the prejudice which, 
among American-bom girls, commonly 
exists, against service in the kitchen and 
the home. 

"Admission to this club is difiScult, the 
test required of applicants for membership 
being peculiar and exacting. 

"The young woman who applies for mem- 
bership is required to prepare a dinner for 
at least six persons. Every article of food 
must be either cooked or served by the appli- 
cant, without any assistance from friends. 
The arrangement of the table, the dispo- 



sition of the courses, and, in fact, the entire 
dinner must be under the charge of the 
young woman who is ambitious to join the 
* Dining Room Club.' 

"On the day set for the test, six members 
of the club, appointed by a committee, meet- 
at the place where the dinner is served, and 
'sample' it. That is to say, they sit down 
as guests would, and let their hostess pre- 
side and serve. If the result is satisfactory 
the new applicant is voted in. 

"Certain articles of the club are indicative 
of its honesty of purpose and its praise- 
worthy efforts to do a good and necessary 
work of reform. 

"Aeticlb I. The young woman who ia 
ashamed to work in the kitchen has not 
earned the right to play in the parlor. 

"Abticle II. The Queen of Denmark 
has very often prepared her own breakfast. 
We believe a few more American queens in 
the American home would help to solve the 
'hired-girl' problem. 

"Aeticlb III. Plain food, cooked and 
served according to simple rules of health, 
is better than fancy dishes with foreign 
names and doctors' bills attached. 

"Aeticlb IV. We do not believe a woman 
should be a slave in the kitchen, but we do 
believe that she should consider house work 
honorable. 

, "Aeticlb V. We believe we can elevate 
the standard of service in the home by 
insisting that all house-servants be recog- 
nized as other women wage-earners who 
work as clerks, stenographers or factory 
hands. 

" It is said that the young men in the 
neighborhood of the club who have married 
into membership are enthusiastic in its 
praise. The good results of such a club may 
be looked for, however, in other ways, 
especially in the up-lift which it will give 
to household labor." 
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GODEY'S. 

The May number of Crodetfs Magazine is 
one of the best publications of the month. 
The stories are good, the engravings are 
very pretty and interesting, and the make- 
up of the whole number all that could be 
desired. 

Wilton Tournier writes a pointed article 
on "Physical Cultivation for Brain- 
workers.^^ It is a sad fact that men who 
do head-work often very seriously neglect 
proper physical training, which is really the 
right foundation for large brain-work: 

"Activity of mind pushed too far endan- 
gers the brain and the general health. 
Loss of appetite, indigestion, palpitation of 
the heart, and numerous other ills spring 
from overworked brains. Excessive mental 
exertion should be guarded against by all 
who value health and life, yet brain-workers, 
as a rule, blindly and recklessly squander 
vital forces, with the result that almost 
daily we read of some brilliant man or 
woman being obliged to drop out of the 
race for fame or wealth through nervous 
prostration. This growing malady is on the 
increase; professional and business men with 
overworked brains and weak bodies readily 
succumb to it, and a large number of the 
sudden deaths among brain-workers is due 
to the excessive mental strain in which 
they have lived and the too free use of 
nervous forces. Working the mind at the 
expense of the body is a mistake, the phys- 
ical life becomes degenerated, and when 
disease attacks the frame there is not 
sufficient strength to resist it. 

"Judicious physical exercise is necessary 
for all brain-workers. All who lead a sed- 
entary life need daily physical exercise, and 
it is only by proper exercise of the body 
that one can hope to preserve health. One 
hour^s daily exercise in a gymnasium, or at 
home with dumb-bells or pulley weights, 



will be of the greatest service to brain- 
workers, who usually commit the mistake 
of exercising no part of the body but the 
head. Physical exercise, while being par- 
ticularly beneficial to the young, is also a 
matter for the attention of adults. Vitality 
is impaired and strength consumed by menial 
demands, which are raised to a perilous 
height nowadays, and it is absolutely neces- 
sary to counteract the strain by muscular 
activity. Man^s destiny as regards the 
body is to a great extent in his own keep- 
ing, and it is possible, unless disease is 
inherited, to have perfect health, if we study 
the needs of the body. To exercise the 
various parts of the body is as necessary as 
to have food or sleep, yet as a rule few 
who labor mentally take systematic bodily 
exercise. To get and keep the body in per- 
fect condition is of vital importance, for 
unless the blood and muscles properly 
perform their duty, the mind becomes dull 
and irritable, and intellectual labor has 

finally to be suspended 

Mental requirements should not be blindly 
worshiped and eagerly sought after at the 
expense of the body." 

The editor writes about the bachelor girl. 
His views at least are interesting: 

"Just what is the bachelor girl, not the 
wisest of us can tell; but a bachelor of the 
other sex remarked, the other day, that it 
was a girl who wanted to be a man. Per- 
haps that covers the ground to some extent. 
Much is being printed at present about the 
bachelor girl, and those who have seen her 
say she is something to admire. As we 
understand her, the bachelor girl is one 
who is so independent that she may live 
like a man, if she likes; at least, she is sup- 
posed to be mannish. In our mind^s eje 
she dresses as near like a man as the law 
will let her; she swaggers, carries a walk- 
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ing-stick, smokes cigarettes — or perhaps 
i^igars — lives by herself in bachelor quarters, 
and goes out alone o^ nights if she takes a 
notion to. She does not stalk about, grim, 
gaunt and ungainly, nor is she what a gen- 
eration ago would have been called a blue- 
stocking. She is altogether different. At 
first glance she might easily be taken for a 
handsome boy — provided, of course, she has 
some foundation for beauty; but all girls 
in short hair and a young man^s make-up 
have a certain chic air which cannot be 
otherwise than charming. In fact, those 
who have studied and know her, say the 
bachelor girl is charming, and that even 
though she has the appearance of some of 
the traits of a man, she, in her purest and 
simplest type, is not mannish, but on the 
contrary is as much a girl as her sister ^who 
lives like other people.^ One is apt to asso- 
ciate strong-mindedness with the bachelor 
girl, but she need not of necessity be so. 
If independence means being strong- 
minded, then she probably is; but the 
lesson is so often misapplied that one should 
be careful how one uses it. Certainly, the 
ideal bachelor girl should be able to take 
care of herself — for presumably she is alone 
in the world. She may have a big brother, 
but it hardly seems proper that she should 
have one else's big brother to look after 
her. If she consents to belong to and be 
identified with this class of girl, she should 
at the same time be willing to shoulder all 
the responsibilities, to fight her own battles, 
And fight the battles of her sister bachelor, 
if need be. The dress, the mental strength, 
and the independence are not so bad as dis- 
tinguished traits of the bachelor girl; but 
save us from the swagger. The cigarettes 
and walking-stick would be preferable." 

How many would like to be called a 
bachelor girl if she is a creature of this 
description? 



THE ARENA. 

The Arena is now the largest review 
issued monthly in the country. 6. 0. 
Flower, the editor, is very progressive and 
altruistic in his endeavors. There are a 
number of good articles in the May number, 
which will repay the reader. The Rev. M. 
J. Savage writes on "The Religion of 
Lowell's Poems." Few among the great 
poets, from Homer to the present, have sung 
the song of faith, or embodied the Christ- 
like in their productions. Dante, Milton, 
Tennyson, and last, Lowell, are excep- 
tions resplendent with the gospel which 
they teach. Mr. Lowell seemed to have 
talked little about his religion. "Some 
one once asked, 'What is your religion?' 
He replied, 'It is the religion of all sensible 
men;' and when asked what that was, he 
said, 'No sensible man ever tells." 

He wrote: 

Error is not forever ; hope for right, 
Darkness is not the opposite of light, 
But only absence-— day will follow night. 

And again: "The older I grow the less am 
I affected by the outward forms and obser- 
vances of religion, and the more confiding- 
ness and affection I feel toward God. 

It is therefore no idle 

form when I tell you to lean on God." 

He believed that in the eternal one finds 
steady progress, that "Christ declared war 
against the Christianity of the world and 

it must go down If men 

have not enough of spirituality to find an 
inward beauty in religion, they will begin 

to bedizen her exterior. 

The name of God is written all over the 
world in little phenomena that occur under 
our eyes every moment." This quotation 
is clear, although we are just as prone, 
indeed more so, to overlook real causes of 
alarm: "I take great comfort in God. I 
think He is considerably amused with us 
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sometimes, but He likes us, on the whole, 
and would not let us get at the match-box 
so carelessly as He does, unless He knew 
that the frame of His universe was fire- 
proof. How many times have I not seen 
the fire-engines of church and state clanging 
and lumbering along to put out — a false 
alarm! And when the heavens are cloudy, 
what a glare can be cast by a burning 
shanty." 

"The Lowell we find in his letters," says 
the writer, "is a man who trusts God, and 
who, in spite of his weaknesses and follies, 
believes in man. He is in no haste to die, 
but has no fear of death when it comes." 
Then the "Parable" is quoted. This poem, it 
may be observed, has been one of the great 
inspirations to the life and endeavors of 
Mr. Stead. Indeed, no author probably has 
so infiuenced the great London editor. The 
"Vision of Sir Launfaul" is one of Mr. 
LowelPs best, and I would that it could be 
read by every English-speaking individual. 
In all his work we find firm "confidence in 
God, trust in mankind, faithful devotion to 
the loftiest conceptions of truth and right." 

In the same issue, James R. Cocke, M.D., 
writes an interesting article on "The Power 
of the Mind as a Remedial Agent in the 
Cure of Diseases." "It is quite true," as the 
writer says, that "Many of the effects sup- 
posed to be produced by drugs are undoubt- 
edly due to the effect upon the patient 
caused by his knowledge that medicaments 
are being used. During my student days 
I was suffering one evening from an attack 
of toothache. Local medication having 
failed, I determined to inhale chloroform 
sufficient to relieve the pain, no matter what 
the result might be. I seized a bottle which 
I supposed contained the drug, and poured 
a considerable quantity upon a handkerchief 
and placed it over my face. As the hand- 



kerchief had previously been used to apply 
the chloroform to my jaw, the odor on it 
still lingered. I promptly went to sleep, 
and awoke next morning to find that ink 
was the medicine which had relieved the 
toothache, as my well-blackened face bore 
ample testimony." 

The closing paragraph is worth remem- 
bering: "How can we apply mental phe- 
nomena to the cure of disease? The field 
is as broad as the human soul itself. Its 
materia medica is more inexhaustible than 
the drugs of the pharmacopceia. The 
senses are the avenues by which our med- 
icine reaches the patient. The intellect is 
the sick to whom we minister. The soul's 
basest passions are the diseases we seek to 
cure. Our most potent remedy is hope. 
The physician is love, and our pharmacist is 
the broadest charity." This is all good 
enough so long as we keep within proper 
bounds. The tendency is to go to absurd 
extremes in such matters. 

"The Philosophy of Mutualism" is the 
subject of a lengthy article by Professor 
Frank Parsons. 

"It is the business of statesmanship to 
guide society forward in the path of prog- 
ress — to steer the ship of state across the 
future's shadowy sea steadily toward the 
port of her destination, the quiet harbor of 
the ideal." I wonder how many men in 
Washington ever thought of that? 

"This business is our business, for, in 
America, everyone has some share of respon- 
sibility, great or small, direct or indirect, in 
the affairs of government." In theory. In 
practice it is largely a delusion and a snare. 
The "machine" runs affairs. The leaders 
press the button, we do the rest. 

But I do wrong to interrupt. 

"The ultimate purpose of all institu- 
tions and of all human effort is happiness. 
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The ultimate test of a social 

system is therefore the degree of perfec- 
tion with which it produces the happiness 
of man. But this ultimate test is so vague 
and indefinite that it is often quite difficult 

to apply Happiness requires 

complete and noble living." Now, if the 
writer could only tell us what for each man 
would be "complete and noble" life, we 
would soon solve the social problems which 
so seriously confront us. It may require 
complete and noble manhood, but none of 
us have reached that stage; in the mean- 
time — ^what? Strive to attain high ideals. 
"The social ideal," says the writer, "must 
be co-operative and not competitive. Love 

requires harmony (2) The 

social ideal must be characterized by self- 
government, not only in political and 
religious life, but in industrial life as well. 

(3) The social ideal must 

be characterized by economic equality. 
Woman suffrage, propor- 
tional representation, multiple voting, 
voting by mail or compulsory voting, or 
some other means of securing a full ballot, 
civil service reform, municipal freedom, and 
the initiative and referendum will help in 
securing not only self-government, but 
co-operation, diffusion of wealth and every 

other reform We must 

look for immediate relief from a better 
system of taxation, a stable currency, 
postal saving banks, employment of the 
poor, restriction of immigration and free, 

prompt justice We ought 

to abolish the saloon, renovate the slums, pro- 
hibit marriage of criminals, do all in our 
power to cure crime, secure a better division 
of labor and fewer hours, that no man shall 
be a mere drudge, prohibit child labor and 
improve our system of public education," 
The closing paragraph of the ably written 
article is as follows: 



"Such is the philosophy of manhood and 
mutualism in partial outline. Does it not 
call for your sympathy and help? Will 
you not become a teacher of the mutualistic 
philosophy, if not already such, and practice 
it, that your teachings may have true effect? 
If you are a Christian you cannot refuse, for 
it is nothing but Christian living seven 
days in the week instead of only one. If a 
good man of any sort, you cannot refuse, 
for it is nothing but love, patriotism, 
nobility. But if you are a bad man and 
mean to remain so, then refuse, for mutual- 
ism has nothing in common with you." 

Other articles in this number to ^ which I 
should like to call the attention of my 
readers are, "Emergency Measures which 
Would Have Maintained Self-respecting 
Manhood," and "How to Deal with the 
Liquor Traffic:" A Symposium. 

LEND A HAND. 

In the May number of Lend a Hand is 
given the pledge of a new organization 
known as the Silent Circle. There are many 
timely passages of Scripture embodied in 
the pledge. "We pledge to be more closely 
united in the bonds of brotherly love, to 
also help to the growth of more Christian 
love and sympathy toward each other in 
time of sickness," is the essence of its 
purposes. The following comments will be 
found interesting: 

"This Silent Circle has no meetings. It is 
an individual work. Any number may 
belong, as the Circle is not limited. It is 
not necessary each person should know 
who the others are that belong, except the 
teachers of the classes. 

"The Silent Circle's mission is to cultivate, 
promote and help the growth of more 
Christian love and sympathy toward each 
other, among classmates, teachers and the 
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Christian members in times of sickness. 
The coming into this Circle, and taking 
upon you its pledge, must be a voluntary 
act on the part of each one, individually, to 
come willingly and understandingly to be 
one of this Silent Mission of love, and in 
taking upon you the performing of its 
obligation. 

^^Each Sunday, members or teachers absent 
from sickness are reported to the teachers 
or superintendent, by any one knowing of 
such. It is the duty of absent members 
who are ill to write to their teacher to that 
effect; this they owe to the teacher of the 
class of which they wee members. The 
Silent Circle is informed of all such by the 
teacher of that class; they note it down and 
act on the silent pledge individually in a 
silent way as a silent working circle. 

"We may never know, and never realize 
the extent of our influence for good here; 
we move in a circle either large or small as 
we will, as the pebble that we cast into the 
water ruffles its surface into little circles, 
widening and circling further and further 
off out of sight; so may the influence of 
each one of our lives be circling and broad- 
ening out far beyond our short-sighted 



vision. 



11 



THE NEW ENGLAND KITCHEN. 

This is the name of a new periodical that 
made its debut April, 1894. The reason of 
its being is set forth in the following edito- 
rial: "The kitchens of New England play 
an important part in the lives of its inhab- 
itants. A century ago these kitchens 
possessed a high standard of excellence 
which was set up wherever New England 
pioneers established new homes. While 
there are many excellent household mag- 
azines, the kitchen does not receive as much 
attention as it deserves in periodical liter- 
ature. In the last decade new types of the 



kitchen have arisen; private and public 
cooking-schools have gained firm footing in 
New England, and teachers trained in our 
schools will be found all over our country. 
The aim of this magazine is to form a 
connecting link between home and school 
kitchens. Its mission is to bring in new 
and revive old ideas, to encourage thought- 
ful experiments with foods, to point toward 
real economy and discourage waste, and to 
keep our kitchens out of the ruts into which 
the best invariably sink without some 
stimulus.^^ 



THE HUMANITARIAN. 

Mrs. Aubrey Richardson writes an article 
for the May Humanitarian on "Woman and 
Gambling.^^ The title may cause some good 
people to open their eyes, but the article 
discloses facts that will take away the 
breath of most of us. A committee of the 
Northern Convocation of England sent out 
the question, "Do betting and gambling 
prevail among women?" The majority of 
the replies affirmed that these habits are 
increasing most of all among women. 
Mothers of families bet away their hus- 
bands' wages and pawn clothes and furni- 
ture to obtain money for gambling purposes. 
Hundreds of young women engaged in 
factories bet regularly. Some see the book- 
makers personally, others send money 
through middlemen. Drawing-room sweep- 
stakes are becoming popular. This report 
of the committee is a tremendous indict- 
ment, yet the author does not repute ii 
She takes a review of the history of the 
case and finds that education and the 
improved general position of women have 
had much to do with lessening the card- 
playing propensities of English women. 
But she admits that there exist sets in 
society, in which ladies of breeding and 
talent seek relief from ennui and a panacea 
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for worries, that are the outcome of an infe- 
licitous domestic life, in gambling parties. 
At these afternoon or evening gatherings 
the passion for play is excited, and mental 
absorption procured. With the upper classes 
it is the old story of an idle brain; with the 
lower ones, it is the greed for gain. When 
society women are truly wed, and not merely 
mated, family ties will make gambling a 
thing hideous and revolting. When female 
labor shall no longer be underpaid, working- 
women will be less tempted to increase their 
small earnings by that process of rash spec- 
ulation which is ever induced by a low 
exchequer. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

"Behold, how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth !" A few words indiscreetly spoken 
to one in authority by a youth of twenty- 
one, and he is exiled to the American Siberia 
for the best twenty-five years of his life. 
In The Atlantic Monthly for May is his story, 
entitled "Three Commandments in the 
Vulgar Tongue." The teaching of the 
story seems to be twofold. Words spoken 
in a moment of anger or wounded pride may 
bear bitter fruit through all the after years 
of life. Also, that the mission of sorrow 
and waiting is to soften and sanctify. 
Many men, perhaps most men in a position 
like that of John Fawdor, would have 
become hard-hearted and cynical. He was 
a young man in the employ of the Hudson 
Bay Company, and while escorting the 
Qovemor of the Company, with a niece and 
nephew, on a tour of inspection, a dispute 
arises about a quotation, and the Governor 
is too proud to bear correction. The young 
people advise Fawdor to apologize, but no 
opportunity is given, and for petty revenge 
the Governor uses his power to send Fawdor 
to Fort Ungava, Labrador, to remain until 
further orders. Too proud to object or 



disobey, he goes on the journey of a 
thousand miles to the land of perpetual 
winter, and with a few Indians only for 
company. A bond of sympathy had been 
established between this young man and 
the niece of the Governor. He expects her 
to ask for his recall, but the mail arriving 
once a year, brings no word as the years 
roll by. At the end of twenty-five years 
he receives a packet. The Governor is dead. 
One of the letters is from — her. She had 
not forgotten, and she also tells him what 
he seemingly had never thought to look up 
— that both of them had been wrong in the 
quotation. A letter from the brother 
invites him to England to a promotion in 
the Company. Although long years have 
made Fawdor reconciled to his hermit life, 
he decides to go back to the world. Those 
twenty-five years, "twisted by a boy's vanity 
and a man's tyranny," have nevertheless 
borne fruit and he returns to the world — 



a man. 



The "Queen of Clubs" is an entertaining 
story by Eliza Ome White, pointing a very 
good moral to what may become a demor- 
alizing fad in society. It is in the form 
of a diary by a girl of seventeen, who 
has a sister Eleanor, aged twenty-eight. 
Riverside has eighteen clubs. Eleanor 
belongs to eight, and being a general favor- 
ite, has little time for anything else. 
The secret of her success, her sister says, 
is that she is so sympathetic. "What 

people want is sympathy It 

is better not to try to accomplish some 
great work in the world, but simply go 
about like sister Eleanor, sympathizing 
with the people who do things well." One 
thing, however, Eleanor does well, and that 
is play whist. As usual with such a girl, 
there are lovers, but living in such a con- 
stant whirl of club life, she has no time to 
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fall in love. One of the lovers, a Mr. 
Morris, is quite a favorite with the younger 
sister. She recognizes the difficulties which 
face the young man in attempting to press 
his suit. He has absolutely no chance to 
make love. So she thinks of advising him 
to offer himself by letter, and even goes so 
far herself as to write out several models. 
As usual, the course of true love does not 
run smooth. Eleanor at length concludes 
that Mr. Morris is in love with the younger 
sister. The very interesting efforts of the 
ardent lover, aided by the admiring sister, to 
obtain the coveted interview with the Queen 
of Clubs, avail but little. The younger 
sister^s interest in the affair, and her efforts 
to help matters along, only makes things 
worse. An accident finally brings the truth 
to light. Mr. Morris is run over by an 
electric-car and taken to the hospital. He 
had just written a note revealing his true 
feelings to Eleanor. She visits him, and 
while his life is despaired of for a time, he 
finally rallies, an explanation follows, and 
all are happy, and that is the end of clubs — 
for Eleanor. 

In an article on Francis Parkman, Justin 
Winsor says: "It is but a few years since 
I went with a party of students from 
Harvard College, across the neighboring 
country, to a stately home graced by the 
venerable presence of him who bears one of 
the earliest and greatest of the historic 

names of New England 

Leaning upon his staff, with an eye of 
kindly interest, the great historian received 

his unknown pupils And 

what did Francis Parkman stand for in 
these later years to such young disciples? 

There is nothing that 

separates the modern spirit from the old- 
time conventionalism more clearly than the 
perception that much, perhaps one might 



almost say very much, of what we read for 
history is simply accretion, inherited from 
many generations of narrators, of opinions 
and prejudices and sentiment. It requires 
some courage to strip the mummied fact of 
these cerements of sympathies. Parkman, 
as the opportune forerunner of the newer 
historic sense, showed this courage never 
more conspicuously than in his treatment 
of the deportation of the Acadians. Ideal 
virtues were subjected by him to crucial 
tests, and he dared to tell the world that 
the figments which make a poem are not 
the truths that underlie the story. This 
courage, unbending to criticism, was one of 
the noblest qualities that our friend stood for 
to those who believe that truth is not to be 
bartered for prejudice or for affected sensi- 
bility, or even made to yield to the misguided 
assumptions of what is sometimes held to 
be the demands of religion, Parkman has 
been said to represent in the highest degree 
the picturesque element in the schools of 
history. ...... I would say to 

any young student of history that he could 
make no more fortunate choice for Mentor 
than Parkman. He can be valued not only 
for what he has accomplished, but for the 
obstacles he overcame, whether of his 

condition or his subject 

In Francis Parkman we have laid away 
the warrior who had long waged a stubborn 
fight, and without a buckler, with the 
physical ills which beset him. Nature has 
parted with a student of her mysteries who 
taught even the lilies an unwonted flores- 
cence. The historian has gone to the 
companionship of Marquette and LaSalle, 
to the presence of Champlain and Fron- 
tenac." 

John Fiske, writing on the same subject, 
says: "It is a widespread notion that 
American history is commonplace and dull; 
and as for the American red man, he is 
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often thought to be finally disposed of when 
we have stigmatized him as a bloodthirsty 
demon and groveling beast. It is safe to 
say that those who entertain such notions 

have never read Mr. Parkman 

What was an uncouth and howling 
wilderness in the world of literature he has 
taken for his own domain, and peopled' it 
forever with living figures, dainty and 
winsome, or grim and terrible, or sprightly 

and gay It was Parkman^s 

good fortune, at an early age, to realize 
that, in order to do his work, i** was first of 
all necessary to know the Indian by personal 
fellowship and contact. It was aUo his 
good fortune that the right sort of Indians 

were still accessible That 

phase of social development has long since 
disappeared. But fifty years ago, in our 
great Western plains and among the Rocky 
Mountains, there still prevailed a state of 
society essentially similar to that which 
greeted the eyes of Champlain upon the 
St. Lawrence and of John Smith upon 

the Chickahominy In 

1846, two years after taking his bachelor 
degree at Harvard, young Parkman had a 
taste of the excitements of savage life in 

that primeval wilderness 

There is one thing which lends to Parkman's 
work a peculiar interest, and will be sure to 
make it grow in fame with the ages. Not 
only has he left the truthful record of a 
vanished age so complete and final that the 
work will never need to be done over again, 
but if any one should in the future attempt 
to do it again, he cannot approach the task 
with quite such equipment as Parkman^s. 

When barbaric society is 

overwhelmed by advancing waves of civili- 
zation, its vanishing is final; the thread of 
tradition is cut off forever with the shears 

of Fate Thus, Parkman 

is to be regarded as first of all the historian 



of primitive society Great 

in his natural powers and great in the 
use he made of them, Parkman was no 
less great in his occasion and in his theme. 
Of all American historians he is the most 
deeply and peculiarly American, yet he is at 
the same time the broadest and most 
cosmopolitan.^^ 

REVIEW OP REVIEWS. 

The May number of the Review of 
Beviews gives some valuable information as 
to all the leading ^^Conventions and Sum- 
mer Gatherings of 1894.^^ If the same 
publication will give at the close of summer 
a summary of the work accomplished by 
these gatherings, it will confer a great favor 
upon its readers. 

The National Educational Association 
meets at Asbury Park, N. J., July 6-13. 

The American Institute of Instruction at 
Bethlehem, N. H., July 9-12. 

The University Convocation of the state 
of New York at Albany, July 5-7. 

The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Brooklyn, 
August 16-23. 

The American Historical Association at 
Saratoga, September 10-13. 

American Library Association at Lake 
Placid, N. Y., September 15-20. 

National League for Good Roads at 
Asbury Park, N. J., July 2-6. 

Baptist Young Peoples' Union at Toronto, 
July 19-22. 

American Bar Association at Saratoga, 
August 22-24. 

Grand Army of the Republic National 
Encampment at Pittsburg, Pa., Sept. 10-15. 

Sons of Veterans at Davenport, Iowa, 
August 20-24. 

Then there are almost any number of 
summer schools to be conducted by able 
scholars and leaders in educational work. 



be the ni^t, the day'll bring the dawning, 
; be the night, the day'll dawn at last, 
,1 beam the light of the morning, 
le boure of iilgbt that are past. 

le sky all show by their shining 

rbere beaming that lends them their hue ; 

1 the heart are ever divining 

of heaven, though hidden troia view. 

fa the night in Its darkness may linger, 

the dawn of life's fairer day, 

;htof its 'lunilning finger 

of hope 'stead of slara far away. 

fears may Heaven be hidden 

By dark clouds of doubt Ih&t oft intervene ; 

But Faith may behold fair visions, forbidden 
To blind unbelief, of glories unseen. 

Through poor weeping eyes, though tearfully streaming, 
The souls that look up shall ever see light ; 

For them through the darkness glory Is gleaming 
That soon shall scatter the shadows of night. 

Beyond every night the Glory Eternal 

Is beaming In beauty to dawn Into day ; 
Above every hojw the Sun Light Supernal 

Ib shining, to show that love leads the way. 

O'er lands dark 'neath shades of suffering and aaduess. 
For lives lost in nights of sorrow aud sin. 

There breaks evermore the morning of gladness, 
The glory of God, above and within. 

For bright over all there shines in its beauty 
The day-star of hope, the sun of tbe soul. 

That lights evermore the pathway of duty 
To guide us safe home to Heaven, our goal. 

Shall we who have lived in tbe light of that Oiory, 
Leave others to die In doubt and despair ? 

Let us, who have learned life's Wonderful Story 
Of love BO divine, its sweetness declare. 

Like stars in the sky that show by their shining, 
Love light eternal that lends them their hue ; 

Like hopes of the heart forever divining 
Fair visions of Heaven though hidden from view. 

Ob, may we shine in the brlKhtness we borrow, 
"Be each" by His love "a neckoningstar!" 

The day dawn of hope in God's brighter morrow, 
To loved ones at home, and lost ones afar 1 

H. H. Van Mbteb. 



STORIES m A NUTSHELL— THE KING OF SOHNORRERS. 



BY I, ZANQWILL. 




^T was in the days when Lord George 
Gordon became a Jew, and was 
suspected of insanity; when, 
out of respect for the prophesies, 
England denied her Jews every 
civio right except that of paying 
taxes. From the Great Syn- 
agogue Joseph Grobstock, who 
was a pillar of the same, 
emerged one afternoon into the spring 
sunshine at the fag-end of the departing 
train of worshipers. In his hand was a 
large canvas bag, and in his eye a twinkle. 
The courtyard was thronged with a 
string of Schnorrers (beggars), awaiting 
the exit of the audience, much as the vesti- 
bule of the opera-house is lined by footmen. 
They were a motly crew, witn tangled 
beards and long hair that fell in curls; if 
not the curls of the period. Their woe- 
begone air was achieyea almost entirely by 
not washing — ^it owed little to nature, to 
adventitious aids in the shape of defor- 
mities. 

When the pack of Schnorrers caught 
sight of Joseph Grobstock, they fell upon 
him full-cry, blessing him. Outside the 
iron gates, where the throng was thickest, 
he dipped his hand slowly and ceremoni- 
ously mto the bag. There was a moment 
of breathless expectation among the beg- 
gars. 

What Joseph Grobstock drew from 
the bag was a small white paper packet; 
and his sense of humor led him to place it 
in the hand f urtherest from his nose. The 
first Schnorrer, feverishly tearing open his 
package, had found a florin, and, as by elec- 
tricity, all except the blind beggar were 
aware that Joseph Grobstock was distrib- 
uting florins. The distributer partook of the 



general consciousness, and his lips twitched* 
Silently he dipped again into the bag, and 
selecting the nand nearest, put a second 
white package into it. A wave of joy 
brightened the ^my face, to change 
instantly to one of horror. 

"You have made a mistake — you have 
given me a penny!" cried the beggar. 

"Keep it for your honesty," replied 
Joseph Grobstock imperturbably, and 
affected not to enjoy the laughter of the 
rest. It soon became obvious that the great 
man was distributing prize-packets, and 
the excitement of the piebald crowd grew 
momently. There was not only the gen- 
eral surprise at this novel feat of alms; 
there were the special surprises of detail 
written on face after face, as it flashed or 
fell or frowned in congruity with the con- 
tents of the envelop, and for undercurrent 
a delicious hubbub of interjections and ben- 
edictions, a stretching and withdrawing of 
palms, and a swift shifting of figures, that 
made the scene a farrago of excitement. 
The Schnorrers were exhausted before the 
packets; but the philanthropist was in no 
anxiety to be rid of the remnant. Glosinff 
the mouth of the considerably lightened 
bag and clutching it tightly by the throat, 
he moved slowly down the street. 

Presently he came upon a stranger, who 
at first glance showed him to be one of the 
true tribe. The little paper packet; was 
accepted by this one with graciousness, and 
opened gravely. 

"An evil spirit in your ancestors^ bones!" 
hissed the stranger, from between his flash- 
ing teeth. "Did you come here to insult 
me?" 

Joseph Grobstock stammered out, "A 
thousand pardons!" Was it possible he 
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Had foisted Ms charity upon an undeserring 
millionaire? No, through all the clouds of 
his own confusion and the recipient's anger, 
the figure of a Schnorrer loomed up too 
plainly for mistake. 

^'And this is how one helps a brother in 
Israel?" said the Schnorrer^ throwing the 
paper contemptuously into the philanthro- 
pist's face. It struck him upon the bridge 
of the nose, but impinged so mildly that 
he felt at once what was the matter. The 

Jacket was empty — the Schnorrer had 
rawn a blank; the only one the good- 
natured man had put into the bag. By 
way of apology the great financier gave 
two guineas to the Schnorrer, who had 
proved himself not only ingenious, but 
exceedingly cleyer in his denunciations of 
the great financier's mode of giying. The 
stranger, who now gaye his name as Manas- 
seh Bueno Barzallai Azevedo da Costa, 
thanked Joseph Grobstock in such a way 
that the Director in the East India Com- 
pany did not feel himself highly flattered. 

Presently they met again at a fishmon- 
ger's stand, where Grobstock's eyes had 
^caught sight of a small but yery attractive 
salmon. Speaking ioyially to the fish-man, 
he said: "Til take that salmon there; how 
much?" ; 

"Pardon me," said Manasseh, "I am just 
bargaining for it." 

"Btop that nonsense, da Costa," responded 
the fishmonger. "You know you won't 

five me my price. It is the only one I 
aye left," he added, half for the benefit 
of Grobstock. "I couldn't let it go under 
a couple of guineas." 

"Here's your money," cried Manasseh 
with passionate contempt, and sent two 
golden coins spinning musically upon the 
slab. 

In the crowd sensation, in Grobstock's 
breast astonishment, indignation and bitter- 
ness. He was struck momentarily dumb. 
His face purpled. The scales of the sal- 
mon shown like a celestial vision that was 
fading from him by his own stupidity. 

"I'Tl take that salmon, Jonathan," 
repeated he, spluttering. "Three guineas." 

"Pardon me," repeated Manasseh, it is 
too late. This is not an auction." He 
seized the fish by the tail. 



Grobstock turned upon him, goaded to 
the point of apoplexy. "You!" he cried. 
"You — ^you — rogue! How dare you buy 
salmon?" 

"Rogue yourself!" retorted Manasseh. 
Would you have me steal salmon?" 

"You have stolen my money, knave, 
rascal!" 

"Murderer! Shedder of blood! Did you 
not give me the money as a free-will offer- 
ing, lor the good of your wife's soul? I call 
on you before all these witnesses to confess 
yourself a slanderer!" 

"Slanderer, indeed! I repeat, you are a 
knave and a jackanapes. You — a pauper 
—a beggar— with a wife and children. 
How can you have the face to go and spend 
two guineas — two whole guineas — all you 
have in the world— on a mere luxury like 
salmon?" 

Manasseh elevated his arched eyebrows. 

" If I do not buy salmon when I have 
two guineas, when shall I buy salmon? 
As you say, it is a luxury; very dear. It is 
only on rare occasions like this that mv 
means run to it." And then Manasseh 
skilfully led Grobstock to admit that he 
had been in the wrong. The Schnorrer 
courteously remarked to him that since he 
had not bought the fish, it would be well 
for Grobstock to' give him the bag which 
he carried in his hand, that he might carry 
home his fish in it. 

"One moment," called out the philan- 
thropist, as the Schnorrer was taking his 
departure, "the bag is not empty — ^there are 
a number of packets still left in it." 

"So much the better!" said Manasseh, 
soothingly. "You will be saved from the 
temptation to continue shedding the blood 
of tne poor, and I shall be saved from 
spending all your bounty upon salmon — an 
extravagance you were right to deplore." 

In a way which Joseph Grobstock conld 
not very well take exception to, the Schnor- 
rer invited himself to dine at his home. 
Every excuse which he made the skilful 
Manasseh overcame. "At six, then! I 
know your house well — ^it is an elegant 
building that does credit to your taste— do 
not be uneasy — ^I shall not fail to be punc- 
tual. A Diosr 

For an instant Grobstock stood glued to 
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tlie spot, crushed by a sense of the inev- 
itable. He might ny from the town on 
Friday evening, bnt that would necessitate 
troublesome explanations. 

"Da Costa!" he called in agony. "Da 
Costa!" 

The ScAnorr^r turned, and then Grobstock 
found he was mistaken in imagining he 
preferred to face da Costa. 

"You called me?" inquired the beggar. 

" Y-e-s," faltered the East India Director, 
and stood paralyzed. 

"What can I do for you?" said Manasseh, 
graciously. 

"Would you mind — very much — if I — if 
I asked you — " 

"Not to come," was in his throat, but 
stuck there. 

"If you asked me — " said Manasseh, 
encouragingly. 

"To accept some of my clothes," flashed 
Grobstock, with a sudden inspiration. 

"Your cast-ofiC clothes?" asked Manasseh. 

" No, not quite that. Second-hand things 
I am still wearing. My old clothes were 
already given away at Passover to Simeon, 
the Psalms-man. These are comparatively 
new." 

"Then I would beg you to excuse me," 
said Manasseh, with a stately wave of the 
bag. "I could not think of interfering 
with the ofiBce of Simeon, the Palms-man. 
It is not etiquette. I am surprised that 
you should ask me. He expects all your 
old clothes henceforth." 

"No, I gave him no such promise." 

" Well, in that case—" 

" In that case," repeated Grobstock, breath- 
lessly. 

"On condition that I am to have the 
appointment permanently, of course." 

"Of course," echoed Grobstock, eagerly. 

"Because, you see," Manasseh conde- 
scended to explain, "it hurts one's reputa- 
tion to lose a client." 

"Yes, yes, naturally," said Grobstock, 

lothinffly. " I quite understand." Then, 
feeling nimself slipping into future embar- 
rassments, he added timidly, "Of course, they 
will not always be as good as the first lot, 
because — " 

"Say no more," Manasseh interrupted, 
*'I will come at once and fetch them." 



"No, I will send them," cried Grobstock, 
horrified afresh. 

So, in spite of all he could do, the Schnor- 
rer followed him to his home. Grobstock, 
however, found consolation in the fact that 
Manasseh carried a fish, and would thus 
give the appearance of a hired man who 
was carrying the fish home for him. 

In a lashionable quarter, and near his 
own door, the beggar suddenly caught him 
by the coat-tail. '^ Stand still a second," he 
cried imperatively. 

"What is it?" murmured Grobstock in 
alarm. 

"You have spilled snufiC all down your 
coat front," Manasseh replied severely. 
"Hold the bag a moment wnile I brush it 
ofiE." 

Joseph obeyed, and Manasseh scrup- 
ulously removed every particle with such 
patience that Grobstock's was exhausted. 

" Thank you," he said at last, as politely 
as he could. "That will do." 

" No, it will not do," replied Manasseh. 
"I cannot have my coat spoiled. By the 
time it comes to me it will be a mass of 
stains if I don't look after it." 

"Oh, is that why you took so much 
trouble?" said Grobstock, with an uneasy 
lauffh. 

"Why else? Do you take me for a beadle, 
a brusher of gaiters?" inquired Manasseh 
haughtily. "There now, that is the clean- 
est I can get it. You would escape these 
droppings if you held your snufF-box so — " 
Manasseh gently took the snuff-box and 
began to explain, walking on a few paces. 

"Ah, we are at home!" he cried, breaking 
off the object lesson suddenly. He push^ 
open the gate, ran up the steps of the 
mansion and knocked thunderously, then 
snuffed himself magnificently from the 
bejeweled snuff-box. 

Behind came Joseph Grobstock, slouch- 
ing limply, and carrying Manasseh da 
Costa^s fish. 

When he realized that he had been 
turned into a fish porter, the financier has- 
tened up the steps so as to be at the SchnoT" 
rer^s side when the door opened. The 
liveried servant was visibly taken aback by 
the spectacle of their juxfaEiposition. 

"ITiis salmon to the cook!" cried Grob- 
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stock, desperately, handing him the bag. 
Then drew a breath of relief when the 
flunkey disappeared, and left them standing 
in the spacious hall with its statues and 
plants. 

^'Is this the way you steal my salmon, 
after all?^' demanded da Costa, haughtily. 

*^Hush, hush! I didn^t mean to steal it! 
I will pay you for it!" 

"I refuse to sell!" Your invitation to 
me to accompany you here at once was a 
mere trick. Now I understand why you 
were so eager." 

^^No, no, da Costa! Seeing that you 
placed the fish in my hands, I had no 
option but to give it to W ilkinson, because, 
because — " 

"You had to give my fish to Wilkinson!" 
he interrupted. " Sir, I thought you were 
a fine man, a man of honor. I admit that 
I placed my fish in your hands. But because 
I had no hesitation in allowing you to carry 
it, this is how you repay mv confidence!" 

Manasseh, by quoting the Talmud, and 
by his cleverness, not only managed to 
extract a number of gold coins from the 
purse of Joseph Grobstock, but he also got 
a lot of clothing, a medley of articles in 
excellent condition, gorgeous neckerchiefs 
piled in three-cornered hats, and buckled 
shoes trampling on white waistcoats. These 
were carefully packed in a trunk which he 
also managed to extract from some corner 
of the East India Director's mansion. In 
the meantime, he had found his way to the 
kitchen and recovered the bag, which still 
had a number of coveted coins in it, and 
which he had obtained from Orobstock to 
carry his fish in. Then he took his staff, 
shouldered the box with consummate ease, 
and strode from the room. Grobstock 
would have followed him, but the Schnorrer 
waved him back. Going out, he had called 
to Wilkinson and asked him to carry the 
box for him. Presently Wilkinson returned, 
limp and tired, with his pompousness exuded 
in perspiration. He sought his master with 
a message, which he delivered before the 
flood of interrogation could burst from 
Grobstock^s lips. 

"Mr. da Costa presents his compliments, 
and says that he will be with you on Friday 
evening." 



Grobstock thought to make the best of 
the predicament he was in. He feared his 
wife, who was greatly influenced by the 
standing in society of any guests who 
might come to their house. Da Costa was 
a Spaniard, of splendid physique and noble 
carriage. 

"You did not tell me a Spanish noble- 
man was coming to us on Friday," said his 
spouse later in the evening. 

"No," he admitted curtly. 

"But is he?" 

"No — at least not a nobleman." 

"What then? I have to learn about my 
guests from my servants." 

"Apparently." 

"Oh! and you think that's ri^ht! If my 
husband will not tell me anythmg — " 

Joseph thought it best to kiss Mrs. 
Grobstock. 

"A fellow-Director, I suppose?" she 
urged more mildly. 

"A fellow-Israelite. He has promised to 
come at six." 

Manasseh came punctually, and took the 
libertv to bring with him Yankele ben 
Yitzchok, whom he introduced to Mr. and 
Mrs. Grobstock as a poor friend of his. Of 
course, Mjs. Grobstock felt her brain in a 
whirl, the evidence of her senses conflicting 
with vague doubts of the possibilities of 
Spanish grandeeism and with a lingering 
belief in her husband's sanity. But by a 
skilful reference to notables in the city, 
Manasseh succeeded in making quite a 
favorable impression upon the hostess. 

It leaked out that Manasseh, instead of 
wearing some of the clothes, as Grobstock 
had hoped he would, had gone and sold 
them to a second-hand dealer, realizing the 
cash. Of course, at the first opportunity, 
Grobstock asked for an explanation, which, 
it is needless to say, da Costa gave in a very 
satisfactory manner, as the East India 
Director was no match in arguing with the 
clever Schnorrer 

Manasseh was the King of the Beggars, 
and eminently gifted by nature for the posi- 
tion which he occupied. He had taken a 
fancy to Yankele, and Yankele on his part 
had taken a fancy to the only daughter of 
Manasseh BuenolBarzallai AzevedodaCosta. 
Leaving the home of the wealthy Jew, they 
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proceeded to the theater, where da Gosta^s 
skill gained them a seat in one of the best 
boxes without paying any admission fee. 
When Yankele made Known to the King of 
the Schnorrers that he wished to marry his 
daughter, he received but little encourage- 
ment, although da Costa had long admired 
his friend. The King asked for an itemized 
account of his income. Tankele had told 
him about 150 pounds a year; but on giv- 
ing the itemized account, Manasseh 
staggered him by at once giving the sum 
total of 143 pounds and 10 shillings, lack- 
ing still 6 pounds and one shilling of 
making 150 pounds. 

Manasseh also assured him that he looked 
forward to his daughter marrying a King 
of Schnorrers. 

"Veil, but ven I marry her I shall be." 

"How so?" 

"I shall have schnorred your daughter, 
the most precious thing in the world! And 
schnorredher from the King of Schnorrers, 
too!! And I shall have schnorred your 
services as marriage-broker into de 
bargain !!!^^ 

Manasseh Bueno Barzallai Azevedo da 
Costa was so impressed by his would-be 
son-in-law's last argument that he per- 
pended it in silence for a full moment. 
When he replied, his tone showed even 
more respect than had been infused into it 
by the aspirant^s income. But he wanted 
still greater proof of Tankele's begging 
powers. 

There was a certain Rabbi Remorse Red- 
herring, who was famed among all the 
beggars for his stinginess. He was a sort 
of king of guzzlers and topers, and the 
meanest of mankind. "Now, if you could 
dine with him," said Manasseh, "you might 
indeed be called the King of Schnorrers/' 

Yankele was pale and trembling. "But 
h^ is married," he urged, with a happy 
thought. 

"Dine with him to-morrow," said Manas- 
seh, inexorably. "He fares extra royallj 
on the Sabbath. Obtain admission to his 
table, and you shall be admitted to my 
family." 

^^But you do not know the man; it is 
impossible," cried Yankele. 

"That is the excuse of a bad Schnorrer. 



You have heard my ultimatum. No dinner, 
no wife; no wife, no dowry;" and Manasseh 
expatiated at some length upon the dowry 
which should accompany the hand of his 
daughter. 

By his own shrewdness, at the appointed 
time Yankele succeeded in gaining admit- 
tance to the home of Rabbi Remorse Red- 
herring. But at his first glance within, he 
reeled and almost fell; standing with his 
back to the fire and dominating the room, 
was Manasseh Bueno Barzallai Azevedo da 
Costa. The difficulties to be overcome 
were very trying; but Yankele brought to 
bear every act and word and thought that 
his native wit could suggest. He finally 
succeeded in partaking of the dinner witn 
da Costa and the Rabbi. 

After they had taken their departure, 
"Congratulate me," cried Yankele. 

"On what?" asked Manasseh. 

"On being your future son-in-law, of 
course." 

"Oh, on that? Certainly I congratulate 
you most heartily." 

The two Schnorrers shook hands. 

As they walked along, the King of 
Schnorrers^ by the display of his wisdom, 
awakened m Yankele even a deeper rever- 
ence for his great ability. 

"Oh, here we are," said Manasseh, ston- 
ing short, "won't you come in and see the 
ride and wish her joy?" 

The unconscious bride opened the door. 

"Ah, ha, Yankele!" said Manasseh, his 

fraternal heart aglow at the sight of her 
oveliness. "You will be not only a king, 
but a rich king. As it is written, 'Who is 
rich? He who hath a beautiful wife.'" 

There arose a new difficulty. No mar- 
riages could take place without the consent 
of the Mahamad, the Council of Five, which 
was in those days no less dreaded than the 
more notorious Council of Ten. On one 
occasion this august Council had refused to 
bow even to the authority of the Lord 
Mayor of London. So the announcement 
that th6 daughter of da Costa was to marry 
a Polish Jew had caused the liveliest horror 
and displeasure in the breasts of the elders 
of the Synagogue. But there are no 
impossibilities which confront the King 
of Schnorrers. His kingly bearing, for he 
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seemed to have been born to command, 
and his knowledge of the Talmud and of 
the Jewish Sacred Books, as well as of the 
history of the Church and the Council 
itself, made it possible for him to practically 
rule the Council, which at length he dis* 
solved. Of course, he carried his point. 

Then came the preparation for the 
wedding. 

It was customary in those days for the 
father-in-law to liestow upon the Church 
and upon certain charities certain sums of 
money upon the occasion of the wedding. 
Manasseh, it was felt, would, although a 
mere Schnorrer, rise to the height of the 
occasion, and offer as much as seven shill- 
ings and sixpence. The shrewder sort 
suspected he would split it up into two or 
three separate offerings, to give an air of 
inexhaustible laiq^eness. 

The Master Keader began his quaint 
formula, "May He who blessed our Fathers, 
who vows, cinco livras (five pounds), 'filled 
in Manasseh,^ for charity — for the life 
of Yankov ben Yitzchok, his son-in-law, 
etc., etc."; few of the worshipers heard 
any more than the cinco livras. A thrill 
went through the building. Men picked up 
their ears, mcredulous, whispering to one 
another. The benediction came to an end; 
but ere the hearers had time to realize the 
fact, the Master Reader had started on 
another, "May He who blessed our Fathers!" 
he began, in the strange traditional recita- 
tive. The wave of curiosity mounted again, 
higher than before. 

"Who vows — " 

"Cinco livras!" 

The wave broke in a low murmur, amid 
which the Master proceeded; and the third 
benediction began, and cinco livras was 
vowed for the wax candles. 

This time the thrill, the whisper, the 
flutter, swelled into a positive buzz. The 
gaze of the entire congregation was focused 
upon the beggar, who stood impassive in 
tne blaze of glory. The veriest magnates 
did not thus play piety with five-pound 
points, and in the ladies^ gallery the excite- 
ment was intense. 

The fourth benediction began, and as 
before, five pounds was vowed "for the 
life of this holy congregation." The beadle 



was seen to mount the platform and 
whisper in the Master's ear. Only Manasseh 
overheard the message. 

"The Chief of the Elders says you mnst 
stop. This is mere mockery. The man is 
a Schnorrer. an impudent beggar. 

In the fifth benediction, as before, the 
Master Reader read five pounds, and so the 
endless stream of donatives flowed on, pro- 
voking the hearers to fever pitch. The 
very orphan boys forgot that this prolon- 
gation of the service was retarding their 
breakfasts indefinitely. Every warden, 
dignitary and official, from the if^resident of 
the Mahamad down to the very Keeper of 
the Bath, was honored by name in a special 
benediction. The chief of Manasseh^s 
weeklj patrons were repaid almost in kind 
on this unique and festive occasion. Most 
of the congregation kept account of the 
sum total, which was mounting, mounting — 

Suddenlv there was confusion in the 
ladies^ gallery, cries, a babble of tongues. 
Mrs. da Costa had fainted and been carried 
out. It reached Manasseh^s ears, but he 
did not move. He stood at his post, unfalt- 
ering, donating, blessing. 

"Who vows — cinco livras — for the life of 
his wife, Sarah!" 

The oldest worshipers wondered if the 
record would be broken. Manasseh^s ben- 
efactions were approaching thrillingly near 
the highest total hitherto reached by any 
one man upon any one occasion. Every 
brain was troublea by surmises; but the 
fountain of benevolence played on. 

The record figure was reached and left in 
the rear. When at length the poor Master 
Reader, sick unto death of the oft-repeated 
fonnula (which mi^ht just as well have 
covered all the contributions the first time, 
though Manasseh had commanded each new 
benediction as if by an after thought), 
was allowed to summon the Levite, who 
succeeded Manasseh, the Synagogue had 
been enriched by a hundred pounds. 
The last benediction had been coupled 
with the name of the poorest Schnorrer 
present — an assertion and glorification of 
Manasseh^s own order that put the coping- 
stone on this sensational memorial of 
the Royal Wedding. It was, indeed, a 
kindly munificence, a sovereign graciousness. 
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The real hero of the day was Yankele, 
who shone chiefly by reflected liffht, but 
yet shone even more brilliantly than the 
Spaniard, for to him was added the double 
luster of the bridegroom and the stranger, 
and he was the cause and center of the 
sensation. 

The next day Manasseh fared forth to 
collect the hundred pounds! He had soon 
very ingeniously collected over sixty pounds, 
and then he came to Grobstock, the 
financier, one of the Directors of the East 
India Company. 

"With your knowledge of the markets," 
said Manasseh, ^^you could easily bring 
what I have collected up to the necessary 
sum in a day or two, to relieve me of mj 
obligations to the Synagogue and the char- 
ities. Perhaps there is eyen some grand 
coup on the tapis, something to be bulled 
or beared in which you have a hand." 

Grobstock nodded his head vaguely. He 
had already remembered that the proceed- 
ing was considerably below his dignity. 
He was not a stock broker. Never had he 
done anything of the kind for any one. 

"But suppose I lose it all?" he asked, 
trying to draw back. 

"Impossible," said the S'cAnorr^r^ serenely. 
"Do you forget it is a Synagogue fund? 
Do you think the Almighty will sufEer His 
money to be lost?" 

"Then why not speculate yourself?" 
said GrobstocK, craftily. 

"The Almighty's honor must be guarded. 
What! Shall He be less well served than 
an earthly monarch? Do you think I do 
not know your financial relations with the 
Court. The service of the Almighty 
demands the best men. I was the best man 



to collect the money; you are the best to 
invest it. To-morrow morning it shall be 
in your hands." 

fieing in for the job, Grobstock resolved 
to make the best of it. His latent vanity 
impelled him to astonish the beggar, tt 
happened that he was on the point of a 
magnificent manoeuver, and alongside his 
own triton Manasseh's minnow might just 
as well swim. He made the sixty odd 
pounds into six hundred. 

A few days after the Royal Wedding, 
the glories of which are still a tradition 
among the degenerate Schnarrers of to-day, 
Manasseh struck the Chancellor breathless 
by handing him a bag containing five score 
of sovereigns. Thus did he honorably ful- 
fill his obligation to the Synagogue, and 
with more celerity than many a Warden. 
Nay, more! Justly considering the results 
of the speculation should accrue to the 
Synagogue, whose money had been risked, 
he, with Quixotic scrupulousness, handed 
over the balance of five nundred pounds to 
the Mahamad, stipulating only that it 
should be used to purchase a life annuity 
(styled the Da Costa Fund) for a poor and 
deserving member of the congregation, in 
whose selection he, as donor, should have 
the ruling voice. The Council of Five 
eagerly agreed to his conditions, and a 
special junta was summoned for the election. 
The donor's choice fell upon Manasseh 
Bueno Barzallai Azevedo da Costa, thence- 
forward universally recognized, and hereby 
handed down to tradition, as the King of 
Schnorrers. 

The King of Schnorrers. Grotesques and 
Fantasies. By I. Zangwill. New York, Mao- 
millan; Chicago, A. C. McClurg. Price, $1.60. 
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&.RFARE upon our public 
schools has been almosb 
coeval witli their history. 
This hostility has not 
been confined to any par- 
ticular sect or party. 
Frequently it takes the 
form of a professed friendship, which in 
reality seeks to undermine their influence. 
Some years ago distinguished specialists in 
New York, San Francisco and elsewhere 
seriously contended that crime increased 
with the diffusion of education, it being 
asserted that before the war New England, 
with its two centuries of free schools, was 
in a worse moral condition, according to 
census statistics, than the South, where 
there was no pretense to universal educa- 
tion. Another prolific cause of dissatisfac- 
tion may be found in the indiscriminate 
fanlt-fijiding of certain educational ideoU 
ogists. Hasty generalizations have been 
drawn from special instances, and wholesale 
condemnation has been indulged in by 
certain critics determined to judge only by 
admitted defects. Aside from all this, there 
is a widespread tendency to curb the useful- 
ness of public schools by limiting their 
fields of action. It is this last mentioned 
phase of antagonism that arrays itself 
against all attempts at educational progress. 
During the century in which America 
wag discovered, the usual course of instruc- 
tion in Europe, if we are correctly informed, 



consisted of four branches, which in the 
order of their supposed importance were 
(I) catechism, (2) singing of church songs, 
(3) reading, (4) and last, writing. This had 
been found sufficient for the requirements 
of the time, and any amplification of this 
order among the masses, or any variation 
therefrom, was regarded with suspicion. 
But the impetus already given, neither 
inborn prejudices nor mistaken zeal could 
altogether check. 

Men began to throw off unnatural 
restraints, and when improvements in the 
printing-press had made universal reading a 
possibility, the old prescribed formulas 
became useless. The desire for information 
began to animate all classes. The meager 
school curriculum that had snfBced for ages 
was found inadequate. The predominance 
that was once given to dogmatic instruction 
has gradually yielded to the more important 
branches of modem study, so that to-day in 
Germany the course pursued in elementary 
schools, while it does not exclude religion, 
has been extended to object lessons, lan- 
guage, reading, spelling, composition, arith- 
metic, geometry, natural history, botany, 
zoology, geography, history, singing, writ- 
ing, drawing, gymnastics and needlework 
for girls. Such are the compulsory 
branches taught in the elementary schools 
of that country. 

There is no reason why America should 
not take as much interest in its sovereigns 
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as Germany does in her subjects. But even 
in leading newspapers we are constantly 
met with the argument that the public 
school training that was good enough for 
our fathers is good enough for our children. 
Anything outside of an accepted groove is 
denounced as a "fad." Whatever tends to 
raise the public school above the level of a 
nursery class is stigmatized as paternalism. 
The "little red school-house" has been 
largely in evidence, as though answering all 
the requirements of modem life. Senti- 
mentalism has played an important part, and 
even the "dialect poet" has deluged us with 
his usual drivel about "the good old days 
that are no more," and the inefEectiveness 
of "new-fangled notions." 

The demand for a more widely diffused 
intelligence among the masses of our voters 
becomes more apparent with the growth of 
our complex civilization. The moral and 
political problems that confronted our 
fathers were essentially different from the 
social and economic questions that are 
to-day pressing for solution. One must be 
dull indeed not to discern the social revolu- 
tion even now in progress, and of which 
the recent industrial upheavals are but the 
surface eruptions. The America of fifty 
years ago was very different from the 
America of the present, and the state is 
blind to its own interests that does not 
recognize this changed condition of things. 
The methods suited to a second-rate power 
with the comparatively homogeneous pop- 
ulation of half a century ago, are inadequate 
to the demands of the rich and powerful 
republic with the countless conflicting 
interests of to-day. Unless the public 
schools are kept abreast of the times, the 
money expended upon them is little better 
than wasted. 

It was Governor Berkeley, of the Virginia 
Colony, who found cause for felicitation in 



the absence of free schools and printing. 
"For," as he expressed it, "learning has 
brought disobedience and heresy and sects 
into the world, and printing has divulged 
them and libels against the best govern- 
ment ; God keep us from both !" Fortunately, 
the laws of nature were beyond the Gov- 
ernor's veto. In spite of the "anti-faddists" 
of that day, both free schools and printing- 
presses persisted in forcing their way, and 
Americanism was the outgrowth. The 
spirit of the old colonial governor still 
survives in many quarters, however, though 
in a very different form. 

Every attempt to enlarge the scope of the 
public schools is opposed with the dictum 
that the state has no inherent right to 
furnish higher instruction. Each state 
legislature in the Union has been con- 
fronted with the question, "To what extent 
shall education be afforded by the state?" 
Like many other questions of correlative 
duties between the state and citizen, this is 
more easily asked than answered. 

Shall, as is so earnestly contended, the 
state confine itself strictly and solely to 
what are called the primary branches, and 
after having taught the child the rudiments 
of "the three R's," turn him out to fight the 
battle of life in what must always be an 
unequal contest against the competition of 
those whose better fortune places him at a 
disadvantage? Or shall it go to the other 
extreme and provide special schools, where, 
at the public expense, citizens can be taught 
to become scientific mechanics and farmers, 
architects and engineers, lawyers and 
doctors? Shall the state undertake to 
instruct in what are called the ornamental 
branches? Shall the citizens learn at the 
expense of the taxpayers, ancient and 
modern languages, music, drawing, paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture, metaphysics, 
moral philosophy, and the numerous other 
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branches which, however attractive, may 
not be considered as absolutely essential to 
the well-being of the citizen in his relation 
to the state? It must be admitted that the 
cause of popular education has suffered 
through the extreme lengths to which some 
of the states have sought to furnish higher 
instruction. Some have gone so far as to 
establish colleges and universities at public 
cost. To such an extent has this spirit pre- 
vailed that the effect is manifest in the 
reaction that would limit public education 
to the most meager details; namely, reading, 
writing, spellin g and arithmetic. Politicians 
have taken up the cry, and the fiat has 
already gone forth, in some states, that 
hereafter only the most elementary branches 
shall be taught at the public expense. The 
bitterest enemy of republicanism could not 
advocate a mjore proscriptive and un-Amer- 
ican proposition. Of what use will be the 
perfunctory instructions in reading and 
spelling, unless the child is taught what as 
well as how to read ? Should he, for instance, 
take up any leading Chicago journal he 
could not read a column of its news without 
calling into requisition a knowledge of 
geography and history. Of what profit is 
it to the state to recognize the necessity of 
public education in a few branches, unless 
it infuses its future voters with an intelligent 
conception of the duties of citizenship? In 
the public school-room, if anywhere, the 
state has both the right and duty to enforce 
a correct understanding as to the suffrage 
and its responsibilities as well as privileges. 
That pampered favorite of small politicians, 
the illiterate voter, has received all the 
attention to which he is entitled, and the 
state can well afford to dispense with his 
services. If, on the other hand, there is 
anything in our oft-repeated claim that the 
avenues to success are open to everyone in 
his country, it would seem a strange 



anomaly to make a liberal education the 
sole privilege of the wealthy. The result 
would be manifest in the establishment of 
an educational caste, and the pride and glory 
of America would become an empty boast. 
If the poor man^s child, feeling his mental 
faculties quickening under the genial rays 
of intellectual light, comes knocking at our 
school-house doors in search of further 
training, the state is the greater sufferer if 
compelled to inform him that the object of 
his desire can be bestowed only on those 
rich enough to pay for it. The genius of 
our institutions is a living protest against 
such a proposition. As well might we 
retrograde to the curriculum of the fifteenth 
century, and re-establish the catechism and 
hymn-singing as the paramount studies in 
our schools. 

So much has been said as to the limita- 
tions of the state in educational matters, 
the charge of ^^paternalism^^ has been so 
frequently urged as the great bugbear in 
the way of intelligent public training, that 
it would be well to listen for a moment to 
the utterances of a leader in that party 
which is supposed to be most antagonistic 
to the extension of governmental functions. 
The following are the words of Horatio 
Seymour, once Democratic candidate for 
the presidency: 

"There is no just view of education which 
does not take into account its diffusive 
nature. But it may be said, if all this is 
true, it is still best to leave higher educa- 
tion to private support. But if it depends 
on that alone, only a class can enjoy it. It 
would leave a wide gap between the schools 
for all and the schools for a few. It would 
shut out many of the best and brightest 
minds, and their loss would be a public loss. 
It would break up the unity of our system, 
its broad scope and the sympathies which 
should run through and permeate the 
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whole All grades of schools 

are needed by our political organization. 
Our yery government, in all its features/ is 
a system of widespread education. Noth- 
ing can be more mistaken than the idea 
that the public have no interest in any- 
thing more than what is called primary 
education, and that all beyond is a matter 
of individual concern. If it is true that the 
intelligence, the virtue and the prosperity 
of society demand that some be highly 
educated; if the interests of the persons and 
property are promoted by this, then the 
public welfare calls for schools where they 
can be taught. If this education, by its 
very nature, makes the student through 
life, whatever his business may be, a living 
lighthouse, shining for the good of all, it 
is not unjust that such education should be 
in some degree at the public cost. If the 
man of science is through life, by his inter- 
course with others, an unpaid teacher of 
facts, which give prosperity to our work- 
shops, and new value to every field of 
industry, it is fair that he should be helped 
by the public to gain that knowledge which 
is thus used for the public good. If the 
common schools are demanded by the very 
nature of our government, then the interest 
of all our people demands that there should 
be those so highly educated, not only that 
they can carry them on, but more than that, 
who can by their influence keep alive in the 
public mind a sense of the value of such 
schools. Where there are no men well 
trained in learning, there will be no schools 
fit to teach its first elements.^^ 

These words by one of the purest states- 
men that his party has produced, may well 
be studied by all who take an interest in our 
public schools. 

I believe it was Professor Huxley who 
said that no system of public education is 
worthy the name unless it creates a great 



educational ladder, with one end in the gutter 
and the other in the university. This view 
of the eminent Englishman is much more 
in consonance with American requirements 
than the theory of our own reactionists, 
whose conception of a public school system 
is limited to a diminutive educational step- 
ladder of three, or not more than four, steps. 
The upper limit suggested by Huxley is 
certainly sufiBcient, for any student who has 
shown knowledge and ability enough 
to admit him to a university, should by 
reason of age and mental equipment, 
be independent of further aid from the 
state. In justice to itself, however, the 
state should see to it that its ^^educational 
ladder" is furnished with a suitable number 
of rounds. Reading, spelling, writing and 
arithmetic should of course constitute the 
lowest rounds, and no one, without having 
mounted them, should be allowed to imperil 
the safety of the state by being permitted to 
cast a ballot that he cannot read. Next, 
perhaps, should come physical, political and 
statistical geography, that the citizen may 
have some comprehension of the geograph- 
ical divisions of the earth, the varieties of 
climate, the agricultural and mineral pro- 
ductions of the different sections; the 
relative populations of the different states 
and nations, and the civil, social and religious 
characteristics of each, and the commercial 
or other relations that they bear to his own 
country. One of the lowest rounds, of 
course, should be grammar, which should 
aim to inculcate something more than 
knowledge of perfunctory "parsing," and 
should enable the student to comprehend 
the spirit and structure of the English 
language, to understand the construction 
of sentences, and to express his thoughts 
and ideas appropriately. Always presup- 
posing that it does not replace more 
elementary branches, German might well 
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be taught in the lower public schools; not 
for the sake of its grand literature, for the 
superficial knowledge thus gained would be 
of little use in that regard, but because no 
one can have an intelligent understanding 
of his own language without a knowledge 
of at least the elements of another. Any 
important foreign language, living or dead, 
would perhaps subserve the same purpose, 
but one so widely spoken would for obvious 
reasons be preferable. As cultivating the 
powers of observation, and developing a 
sense of proportion, as well as in a measure 
counteracting our national devotion to the 
flippant and the ugly, instruction in music 
and drawing might be added. For its past 
sins in the erection of hideous public build- 
ings, the state could well atone by 
inculcating appropriate and sensible notions 
on the subject of architecture. Next might 
be placed elementary physiology, book- 
keeping, algebra and geometry. 

Unquestionably, one of the most impor- 
tant rounds of this ladder should be history, 
not of the United States alone, but of the 
world, that from the recorded experience of 
older nations the student may learn what is 
to be avoided and what encouraged in our 
own land; that he may understand that the 
civil and religious liberty that he enjoys 
to-day is but a part of the "one unceasing 
purpose" running through the ages, and is 
possibly but a transition state to a yet 
nobler order. This might be surmounted 
by two other rounds, representing respec- 
tively political economy and civil govern- 
ment. The pupil should be instructed in 
the elements of the science of wealth in its 
true sense, and in the distinctions between 
the different schools of economics, that he 
may discuss intelligently and impartially 
questions of finance, banks and tariff; the 
relative merits of free trade and protection; 
the popular fallacies on the currency ques- 



tion, and the relations between labor and 
capital. He should be given to understand 
the significance of the current drift of pub- 
lic opinion as crystallized in recent legisla- 
tion throughout the Union. He should be 
instructed in the leading points of the 
constitution, and the general principles of 
civil government, the proper functions of the 
legislative, executive and judicial branches, 
and not only in his own duties and respon- 
sibilities, but in those of the different pubUc 
of&cers for whom he casts his ballot. Ever 
bearing it in mind that it is the chief func- 
tion of the public school to make good 
citizens, and to prepare them for their 
labors, as such, it should be considered one 
of the supreme duties of the teacher, as an 
employee of the state, to enforce upon the 
pupils^ minds the responsibilities of a voter, 
and to overcome the rapidly growing senti- 
ment which has been described as "the 
gentlemanly distaste for politics." Such 
studies as these last mentioned are too 
important to be postponed to higher-grade 
schools. They form what is properly the 
aim of all public training. The state, as a 
political institution, is far more vitally inter- 
ested in instilling proper principles in the 
minds of the many than in furnishing to the 
few the opportunities of exalted scholarship. 
The Chicago Board of Education has 
wisely decided- that the course in the secon- 
dary schools should include the elements of 
the natural sciences, Latin and English 
literature. The last is a notable addition. 
It took years of controversy early in our 
national history to convince the authorities 
of Yale and other colleges that the liter- 
ature of our own tongue was as worthy of 
study as that of the ancients. But even in 
recent years English was not intelligently 
taught in American universities until the 
closing terms. To read Shakspere and 
Spenser was supposed to need a riper intelli- 
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^ence than was required for the study of 
Caesar and Virgil. There is absolutely no 
reason why pupils of the lower schools 
should not be instructed in the beauty and 
wisdom of their own language; nor is there 
any valid argument for the indifference with 
which the creators of our own literature 
have been treated by educators. Because 
America has not produced a Shakspere, a 
Spenser, or a Tennyson, is no justification 
for the scholastic disdain of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow and Irving. 

The true aim of education is generally 
<;onceded to be the development of the 
human faculties, without special reference 
to material prosperity. Anything which 
tends to this end may be considered an 
educator. In this view, true education ends 
only with life itself. For the state to 
Mtempt to furnish what has vaguely been 



called ^^a complete education^^ is the height 
of absurdity. The 'state's attitude toward 
education is one of purely self-interest, 
which, after all, is the basis of all legisla- 
tion. On the other hand, without indulg- 
ing in superfluous platitudes concerning 
education in the abstract, it is as well to 
remind advocates of intelligent citizenship 
of the task yet before them. The reaction- 
ary spirit which has found a voice in a 
portion of the public press, and in the 
speeches of a certain class of politicians, 
would strip our public schools of their most 
important mission. Conceding that it is 
no function of the state to furnish a means 
of living, its inherent right to make useful 
and patriotic citizens who can intelligently 
subserve the interests of the state in private 
as well as public life, should not be open to 
question. 
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RAM'S HORN. 

Every coward is somebody's hero. 

Love gives what money cannot buy. 

Imaginary troubles weigh the most. 

The greatest of all duties is the present 
one. 

Trouble runs to meet those who go out to 
borrow it. 

The devil watches the feet. God sees only 
the heart. 

There is no profit in arguing with an 
unbeliever. 

The labor of unbelief is to make a stone 
look like bread. 

Nothing but the body of a good man can 
he put in a cof&n. 

Backsliding seldom happens in time of 
trial or adveraity. 



A kind word can be made to strike harder 
than a cannon-ball. 

It never pays to rob your stomach to put 
fine clothes on your back. 

Some men seem to have been made out of 
dust that had gravel in it. 

The man who knows a great deal knows 
better than to try to tell it. 

There isn't gold enough in the world to 
make a discontented man rich. 

Every sinner would be a devil if he had 
the power to do as he wants to. 

It never pays to send children into the 
street to get quiet in the parlor. 

The man who loafs the most is the first 
to complain that he is overworked. 

The devil has no fault to find with people 
who are satisfied with themselves. 
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Church-tramps are like snails — they carry 
their spiritual house on their backs. 

It takes some preachers a long while to 
find out that God employs no hired help. 

Many a man fights for his creed who never 
thinks of carrying an umbrella for his wife. 

It never pays to do in private what you 
would be ashamed to have known in public. 

The only reason why some men remain 
honest is because they are watched so closely. 

Some people think that a sermon is the 
best which misses them and hits everybody 
else. 

Why isn't it just as cruel to starve the 
mind of a child as it is to refuse to give him 
bread? 

When men start to walk with the devil 
they expect to bid him good-by at the first 
comer. 

It takes grace to keep still while some- 
body else is getting credit for work that you 
are doing. 

No man ever finds fault with the spots on 
the moon when he finds out that he is lost 
in the woods. 

Stained glass and electric lights in the 
saloon draw more men toward the pit than 
the love of drink. 

Christianity says, "Love your neighbor as 
yourself." Society says, "First find out 
what he is worth." 

There are some men who would rather 
hear themselves preach than to listen to an 
angel tuning his harp. 

If poor men knew how hard the rich have 
to work, and how little they get for it, they 
would be more contented. 

When some people say they are willing 
to do anything for the Lord they can, they 
mean anything that is popular. 

The devil has one arm around the man 
who gives nothing but tears and prayers to 
help bring the world to salvation. 



What do you suppose angels think of the 
man who will say "Hallowed be Thy name' 
in church, and then go to the polls and help 
the dram-shop? 



HERALD AND PRESBYTER 

If you throw a chip into a whirlpool, the 
action of the water will carry the chip 
around in a circle, and thus it goes around 
day after day in a waltzing whirl. It is a 
pastime amusement for boys. If it is a large 
log that is capering around, the amusement 
is the greater. For the time being, that chip 
or log is a whole world to the boys. They 
see nothing beyond it. Men of small cal- 
iber will hunt around until they find a s whirl 
of social or religious agitation, and then 
throw a cranky notion into it to see the 
notion dance around in a circle; and thev 
become so absorbed in this circular motion, 
and are so tickled over it, and so amused, 
that they blind themselves to the rolling 
river of truth rolling beyond, and utterly 
lose sight of the great ocean of divine 
wisdom and human thought rusliing all 
around. 



SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 

To write well is to say something well. 
It is quite possible to abound in the forms 
of good literary workmanship, to be gram- 
matical, rhetorical, affluent in vocabulary, 
and yet to say nothing worth saying. On 
the other hand, it is hardly possible that one 
who has a definite thought, a thought worth 
thinking and worth communicating, cannot 
tell it in a way better worth listening to 
than the mere empty fluency of words and 
grace of form. 

To appreciate the good qualities of a per- 
son is to partake of them, and to raise one^s 
self toward their level. Hence, everyone 
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who refuses to see good where good is, low- 
ers himself by so much as he excludes from 
his appreciation. Goethe says, "Some men 
think about the defects of their friends, and 
there is nothing to be gained by it; I have 
always paid attention to the merits of my 
enemies, and found it an advantage/^ One 
need not even draw the line between friends 
and enemies to test the advantages of 
appreciation. Let a mother show the 
unmanageable boy that she sees the good in 
liim, and work with him from that. Let the 
teacher proceed upon the basis that incor- 
rigibility has been of tener met and conquered 
by kind appreciation than by antagonism, 
denunciation and cold compulsion. Many 
a parent, many a teacher, needs to be raised 
to the level of her boy's best instincts and 
aspirations by appreciating them. 

Mankind includes man and woman. There 
is a question in some minds as to the equal- 
ity or inequality of the sexes; but it is 
practically admitted that each sex is a half 
of mankind, although there may be a doubt 
as to the relative value of the two halves. 
A generous woman admits that man is the 
bigger half, while a sensible man is sure 
that woman is "the better half." A woman 
essayist, in a recent meeting of the Profes- 
sional Woman's League of New York, made 
^ goo<} point when she said: "I believe that 
men always have been, are, and always will 
be, what women make them. Men make 
the laws which govern the nation, but 
women make the laws which govern the 
home and society, and by which both sexes 
must abide. The best interests of the sexes 
«re mutual, and should be so recognized." 
It was in the same line of thought that the 
greedy boy, whose father called him "a pig," 
suggested that a pig was "an old hog's 
sonny." It is not easy to show that either 
sex is inferior to the other without reflect- 



ing on the other sex which has had such a 
part in its influencing and training. 



HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 

The tendency of all the governments in 
the civilized world is to become constitu- 
tional, and the tendency of all constitutional 
governments is to give votes to all people, 
not being dependents upon the public, who 
really desire votes. In this country the 
suffrage is avowedly universal. In Great 
Britain, since the last reform bill, it has 
become practically universal. Although in 
the English manner the last reform bill 
pretends to hedge the suffrage with qualifi- 
cations and particulars, the fact is that one 
of every seven in the population has a vote 
for a member of the House of Commons, 
while under our own system the proportion 
is that of one in five. It is not likely that 
the admission of the voters now excluded 
would make any noteworthy difference in 
the course of British legislation or British 
politics, or that the enactment of manhood 
suffrage will be very long delayed if the 
excluded classes take the trouble to agitate. 
The abolition of plural voting is sure to 
come soon, whether the pending measure 
for that purpose is successful or not. 

Is there any good reason why the line 
should be drawn at the female sex, or 
why womanhood suffrage should not be 
added to manhood suffrage? There has for 
a generation and more been a band of female 
agitators who have answered this question 
to their own satisfaction. The logic of the 
situation has seemed to be all on their side, 
but they have not impressed the male sex 
with the belief that women in general really 
desired votes. If they really do, then prob- 
ably no one doubts that they will secure 
them. 

A vigorous effort is even now making to 
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admit women to the suffrage in the state of 
New York by the action of the coming 
Constitutional Convention. The peculiarity 
of the moYement is that it has not been 
undertaken by those who have been scof- 
fingly called the "woman women," but 
that its promoters are ladies of whom many 
have won distinction in arts about the pro- 
priety of women^s practicing which there is 
no longer any question. But no sooner has 
the movement been fairly started than a 
counter-movement appears, and a number 
of ladies equally accomplished and dis- 
tinguished protest that for their part they 
do not desire votes, and dread the new 
responsibilities that the possession of votes 
would entail. 

It would be easy, but unprofitable to dis- 
cuss what advantages or disadvantages 
would accrue to women from the possession 
of votes. On the one hand, it is argued 
that women would raise the tone of public 
life, and that the opening of public careers 
to them would be of benefit to the state; 
for pretty obviously the right to hold public 
office would be a sequel to the right to vote, 
and it would be impracticable to exclude 
any class of voting citizens from all the 
rights of citizenship. On the other, it may 
be argued that women have already all the 
protection which reasonable women are dis- 
posed to demand, and that their rights of 
property in particular are very jealously 
guarded by the laws of the state of New 
York. But practically the whole question 
is whether women really desire votes. A 
plebiscite of the women of New York upon 
this question, if it could be had, would go 
far to settle the question. At present it is 
very far from being settled. Petitions will be 
sent to Albany from women who desire the 
suffrage for themselves, and think that the 
majority of their sex is with them; and 
counter-petitions from other women who 



deprecate the conferring of votes upon 
them, and who hold this to be the general 
view of their sex. With such a schism 
among the women themselves, it is 
extremely improbable that the Constitu- 
tional Convention will venture upon any 
action, without much fuller information 
as to the wishes of women than it now 
possesses. 

INTERIOR. 

Childhood ought to be the happiest part 
of life; one who has not had a happy child- 
hood cannot have a happy maturity. The 
bitter drops embitter the whole goblet. 
Such a life in childhood is not to be given 
by over-indulgence, but by leading the child 
in the ways that are pleasantness and in the 
paths that are peace. The little minds and 
hands need occupation, and it is easy to 
keep them occupied with things that are 
pleasing and harmless, and which tend to 
develop ideas and skill. Thought and care 
and discretion cannot be better employed 
than in providing that when the child leaves 
his or her home to go out into the world, the 
memory shall be a treasure-house of pleas- 
ant memories, lighted and warmed with 
gratitude toward, and love for, the members 
of the household. 

A woman with a happy disposition is far 
more to a man as a wife than the woman 
with a great fortune, for riches take wings. 
Worldly prosperity has a way of altering, 
and if once money vanishes, the gloomy 
individual does naught but sit down and 
weep, having no word of encouragement for 
the husband, on whom the blow falls most 
heavily. The happy-dispositioned wife will 
see a way out of the difficulty, or will accept 
matters as they are in a sweet spirit of 
cheerfulness that endows her husband with 
new zeal and causes him to look upon her 
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as the guiding star of his existence. If God 
has not given you such a disposition, culti- 
vate it as far as possible. It does no good 
to brood over one's troubles. It doesn't 
help matters out a bit. Be on the lookout 
for bright rays, and you will certainly find 
them. 

SUCCBSS OF JEWISH DBPOBTATIOK. 

In 1890 Baron Hirsch startled the world 
by his remedy for Russia's persecution of 
the Jews. This was nothing less than 
wholesale deportation. Russia sanctioned 
the scheme. Argentina was chosen as the 
field for the experiment. At first she 
opposed it for social reasons, but at length 
she acceded to the proposal. Baron Hirsch 
organized a Jewish colonial association, 
and gave $10,000,000, declaring that div- 
idends, if obtained, should be added to this 
capital. This pledge stamps the enterprise 
as a philanthropic experiment. In 1891 
two tracts of land were purchased, and in 
June the first colonists arrived. In October, 
1893, these numbered 2,683, and 3,000 were 
expected to arrive soon. In April, 1892, two 
more colonies were founded, and recently 
three colonies that started before the baron 
founded his association have been incorpo- 
rated with it. Two other independent 
colonies have also been brought under its 
protection. Though the Jews in these nine 
colonies consist of tradespeople, ignorant 
of agriculture, it is believed they will pros- 
per. Baron Hirsch sent a practical man to 
investigate. He went a skeptic; he returned 
convinced of the feasibility of the plan. 
The wheat-acreage alone is yielding an 
amount worth $150,000. 

The association gives each family about 
190 acres of land, eight to twelve oxen, two 
plows, two harrows, a house, and food until 
the land is yielding crops. In 1893 each 
colonist was allowed three quarters of the 
crop, one quarter being retained toward a 



sinking, fund for paying for the expensive 
machines, etc. Liberal allowances for food 
are granted until the first harvest, after 
which the colonists support themselves^ 
only giving to the association after every 
harvest whatever family or individual can 
afford toward paying the funds advanced 
for passage, food, houses. A central com- . 
mittee at St. Petersburg, with branches all 
over Russia, selects the most deserving 
Jews. . 

The colonies constitute socialistic democ- 
racies, with a tinge of benevolent des- 
potism. 

In each colony a council is appointed, twb 
or three of whose members are elected from 
among the colonists, while one is the res- 
ident comptroller named by the association. 
This council determines every day the work 
that each colonist is to do, and regulates the 
distribution of machines, food, etc. The 
comptroller looks after the property of the 
association, distributes the food subsidies, 
acts as the legal representative of the asso- 
ciation in all dealings with the local author- 
ities and private persons, and collects debts. ' 

Nearly $2,200,000 have been spent, one 
half for land. Its value at once doubled, 
and more, merely from colonization. The 
English vice-consul at Buenos Ayres thinks 
this value will increase considerably in the 
future. The rapid and extraordinary settle- 
ment of the Jewish artisans and merchants 
as farmers in a new country requires study 
from the economist. So does the fact that 
the emigration may lead to great results in 
Russia and elsewhere. The Christian public 
will be glad to know that the plan appears 
to be practicable and successful, and that 
this persecuted people can find rest for the 
sole of its foot. It may, however, be wiser 
to wait a generation before assuming that 
success is assured to the attempt to change 
the Jew to a farmer. 
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HOW it cheers our hearts to learn of 
others^ success against the forces 
of evil. I have been stirred by the 
heroic life of Miss Mary E. Remington. 
She has been working in New Haven, 
Connecticut. For six years a mission on 
Oak Street, in that city, has been the 
theater of her operations. In a recent meet- 
ing at the Howard Avenue Congregational 
Ohurch she rehearsed her efforts to bring 
the gospel to the poor of that district. The 
mission was started in a small hall located 
in a corset-shop. Her own description is, 
as reported in the Register^ graphic: 

" When we opened our meetings the peo- 
ple were determined to break them up. We 
would start a hymn, and they would try in 
^very way to interrupt us. While we were 
trying to sing ' What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus,' they would sing 'Shoo Fly,' 'Nellie 
Bly,' and 'Yankee Doodle.' One of our 
favorite songs was ' Where is My Wander- 
ing Boy To-night?' but there was a certain 
element of young men and boys there that 
would insist upon making it ' Where is My 
Wandering Girl To-night?' and would sing 
it that way every time. It took us about a 
year to get them to say the Lord's Prayer 
correctly. The boys would insist upon say- 
ing their version of it, and instead of 'Hal- 
lowed be Thy name,' would say 'we holler 
Thy name,' and would ask for their daily 
bread with butter and cheese to go with it. 
It seemed to us as if they studied daytimes 
to see what they could do to annoy us. 
One of their favorite amusements was to 
bring in cats under their coats, and allow 



them to walk around the room. Of course, 
they would have lots of fun over the cats, 
and made no end of noise and trouble about 
it until we could get the cats out. Another 
trick was to bring in a big bag of sand and 
swash it over some fellow's head during the 
meeting. The sand would run down over 
his face and shoulders, and the boys would 
have no end of fun with it." 

Her attempts to amuse the boys and how 
she got a hold on one shows her beautiful 
spirit. 

"In order to amuse the boys, I told them 
I would have a boys' party. ^ They liked 
that, and when the time came, at two o'clock 
in the afternoon, there was a crowd reach- 
ing far out into the street. There were over 
two hundred boys admitted, besides about 
twenty little girls who had dressed up in 
boys' clothes in order to get into the meet- 
ing. They seemed very orderly, but as soon 
as I gave them biscuits and other eatables. 
. they began to pelt one another with them, 
and the eatables were soon flying in the air. 
They acted so badly that I was obliged i^ 
put them all out, which was no small job. 
They then barred the door so I couldn't get 
out, and I had to find my way out through 
the corset-shop. I found, as I passed along 
a saloon, a man beating his wife. Instead 
of calling the police, I did what I could to 
bind up the woman's wounds. While I was 
at work, the eldest boy of the family came 
in, and announced that the boys had locked 
me in the hall, and I would have to stay 
there. He was a good deal surprised when 
he saw me, and his father gave him a great 
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talking to for bothering me. The boy had 
been a ringleader in the mischief, but he 
was better after that, and I got a hold on 
that family." 

Her efforts in starting a Band of Hope 
were rewarded by receiving the pledge of 
four hundred and eighty-seven boys and 
girls. She has encouraged them to save 
their pennies, and when five dollars have 
been saved it is put in the bank. She is 
their trustee, and they must consult her 
about drawing any of it out of the bank. 
In this way the children have saved as high 
as a thousand dollars a year. 

Seeing a woman trying to make a shirt 
out of a bed-sheet by folding the material, 
cutting a hole in the middle, slitting the 
sides and sewing them up for arms, and at 
another time knowing of a family making 
a meal of uncooked and unsalted corn-meal 
and water, such experiences caused Miss 
Remington to think of something for the 
women. A mother^s meeting was started, 
and for three months herself and another 
woman kept up the meeting. At present 
she superintends over two hundred each 
Friday afternoon. The mothers bring their 
children. A recent meeting was honored 
by the presence of over seventy infants. A 
practical help for men is through her vis- 
itation of the court-room. Of this she says: 

*'It has been my custom to visit the 
police court a good deal, and talk with men 
arrested for drunkenness. The men will do 
almost anything to get out of going to jail, 
and very often I have secured their release 
^7 getting them to sign the pledge, and 
promising to do better. It is not often that 
such men get back up to the city court a 
second time. One man, who was consid- 
erably in debt, I got to agree to sign over 
his wages to me for three months. I took 
his wages and supported the family, and in 
three months everything was paid, and they 



had a balance of five dollars in the bank. 
The sum of thirty-four thousand dollars 
has been saved by sixteen hundred families 
in one year. Last year a thousand tons of 
coal were bought and paid for from money 
saved through the efforts of the mission." 

Miss Remington evidently feels that 
poverty is a fruitful source of crime and evil. 
In this she is right. Right habits of indus- 
try are most active agents of good, and 
idleness and destitution breed evil thoughts 
and crime. What untold good this woman 
is accomplishing for humanity in her sphere 
of operation ! One almost feels assured that 
a united effort so multiplied as to touch 
elbows would, with the preaching of Christ's 
love and power to save, free our happy land 
from the dread fester-spots of poverty and 
unrighteousness. God bless, we say, and 
He does and will, those who strive thus to 
preach a real gospel to men in need. 

♦** 

CONTRIBUTED. 

In this age of evolution, do we gain 
peace? We listen to great orators, to men 
who certainly utter great truths, or who 
mean them for truths. Their way of say- 
ing things makes them great philosophers, 
and philosophy is a great gift — it certainly 
smooths some things out for us. When we 
know a certain action cannot.be helped, we 
accept it with a philosophical view, if we can 
accept it at all, and try to make the best 
out of it. Does it do away with the heart- 
ache? If we only could accept all the great 
things we hear, and close our hearts, we 
would indeed be happy. 

Do all the fine ways of looking at things 
ease the heart? A vital point is too often 
overlooked by these great orators. They do 
not tell us to pray; they say there is nothing 
to pray to. They will tell you to enjoy the 
sunshine, the beauties of nature, a loving 
friend, to stamp trouble out of your life by 
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your higher thoughts. Does this give you 
peace — that peace which passeth all ander- 
■standing — wnen you ask for it? 

This world may be progressing. The 
people are striving after a higher life, but 
they are losing their peace. There may be 
a lifting up of the soul, but when it 
descends, there is nothing to rely on; there- 
fore, we are straining both body and mind 
to keep them within the realms of fancy. 

The beautiful a^e of simplicity has passed, 
the affe of trusting has gone by. It is 
cowardly to trust — we must lead; we must 
take our lives in our own hands and mold 
them as we will. If we could only say, 
•*4ike little children," and give ourselves 
with hope and trust to God, I think we 
would find peace. 

The people now are too restless, too eager 
to know ii there is a great beyond, where 
all our hopes will be realized. That which 
makes me think there is a great beyond, is 
ihe fact that the idea has been implanted in 
me. "Why was the idea created? " You may 
say you cultivated the idea. Everything is 
^ue to cultivation and progress. Certainly 
the thinking powers were there, or nothing 
could have been cultivated. Where that 
thinking is there must be development, as 
is shown by the progress we have made. 

In this great universe, of which we 
^occupy such a small part, we wonder if there 



are others like us. Science has done bo 
much for us that sometimes we seem to have 
mastered almost everything — only we die 
just as we hold in our nands the knowledge 
that has been sought. 

These thoughts are maddening; it is only 
by prayer we are soothed and brought to 
ourselves. I wish these great speakers 
would tell us to pray, to go to trod for 
everything. Seek and m^ke all the prog- 
ress you can, but keep your heart pure and 
simple. 

Tne invisible life will always be separated 
from the visible. We cannot control the 
invisible — that belongs to God, and to (}od 
that motion of the heart belongs, whether 
it is joy or sorrow. He knows our thoughts, 
and says, "Come, like little children — come, 
all who are heavily laden, and I will give 
you peace — that peace which the world can- 
not give." We cannot find that peace any- 
where save in the existence in us of a right 
relation toward God. When life's burdens 
are heavy, and when our hearts are crying, 
we should go to God. It may be selfishness — 
we might nave more strength — ^but He will 
love you, and your soul will rejoice, and 
you will feel so much better able to bear 
not only your own troubles, but to help 
others to bear theirs. When you find this 
peace, you should tell it to others. 

Mbs. Akdbew Okdbbdokk. 
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fMay 1— May Day labor parade passed off 
peaceably. 

Arbitration ends the strike on the Great 
Northern Railway. 

May 2— The Supreme Council of the Amer- 
ican Protective Association began its annual 
sessions at Des Moines, Iowa. Some 300 del- 
egates represented evenr State in the Union, 
Canada, Australia and Kngland. 

A mob of 6,000, largely Italians and Poles, 
smashed the windows or mills in Cleveland, 
driving out workmen. 

The International Bimetallic Conference 
opened in London. 

One thousand employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad have been discharged. Cause, 
lack of business along the line. 



May 3 — A new two-dollar counterfeit note has 
been discovered in circulation. 

Troops were called upon to suppress labor 
riots in Zledlitz, Bohemia. 

Earthquakes' continue to be felt at intervals 
in Greece. 

May 4— Massachusetts, in the House of Bep- 
resentatives, has agreed to an amendment to the 
Constitution, embracing the principles of the 
referendum. 

Ten men were shot and others assaulted in a 
conflict with strikers in Pennsylvania. 

The General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South convenes in Memphis. 

Two Italian anarchists were sentenced in 
London. 

May 5— Col. W. C. P. Breckinridge, who, by 
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his own admission, liyed a lie. defaming home 
and womanhood, opened his campaign for 
re-election to Congress by a speech in llexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

John Jay, ex-United States Minister to Aus- 
tria, died in New York, aged 77 years. 

May 6 — Sunday. 

May 7— Richard Croker will retire from the 
more active management of Tammany. 

The Commonweal leaders have been arrested, 
and their trial was continued. 

A mob of strikers in Alabama blew up 
machinery and cars with dynamite. 

May S—The Supreme Court of South Car- 
olina declares that prohibition is in force in 
that State. 

The Naval Board appointed to investigate 
armor-plate frauds at Carnegie Works begin to 
investigate at Homestead. 

May 9 — ^According to official statement of 
registration there are 105,300 Chinese in the 
United States. 

The Second Annual Convention of Working 
Girls' Clubs convene at Boston. 

The Second Biennial Convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs opened at 
Philadelphia. 

Kelly's Industrial Army, 1,250 strong, leaves 
Bes Moines on flatboats for Mississippi Kiver. 

May 10 — Monument to the mother of Wash- 
ington dedicated at Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

Richard Croker resigned from management 
of Tammany Hall. 

Br. Talmage celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his Brooklyn pastorate. 

The Budget Bill in the Commons passed its 
second reading. 

General Caceres has been elected President of 
Peru. 

May 11— John McQuade succeeds Croker in 
the management of Tammany Hall. 

Two thousand Pullman Car Company 
employees at Pullman strike for higher wages. 

May 12— The exeuctive of the National 
Farmers' Alliance will establish headquarters 
in Washington. 

The Irish National League of Great Britain 
opened its Annual Convention at Liverpool. 

May 13— Sunday. 

May 14— Yesterday Dr. Talmage's Tabernacle 
was burned. The third time his congregation 
have had a similar loss. 

Union League Club of Chicago expel W. C. 
P. Breckinridge. 

Prof. Henry Morley, noted editor, writer and 
politician, is dead, aged 72 years. 

May 15— J. S. Coxey, of Commonweal fome, 
was nominated for Congress in the Eighteenth 
Ohio District by the Populists. 

The Joint conference of coal miners and oper- 
ators met in Cleveland. 



The Southern Baptist State Convention con* 
vened in Dallas, Texas. 

May 10— The Tenth National Convention of 
the officials of the Bureaus of Labor Statistica 
convened in Washing^n. 

Fifteen hundred striking brickyard employees 
riot at Poughkeepsie, New York. 

May 17 — ^A severe storm rages over Lak« 
Michigan. Many lives lost. 

At a secret consistory at Rome six arch- 
bishops were created cardinals. 

May 19— Government printing-office reduces, 
its force by several hundred. 

The International Congress of Miners which 
met in Berlin, May 16th, close, to meet in Paris- 
next year. 

May 20— Sunday. 

May 21— Ex-Master Workman Powderly, A. 
W. Wright and P. H. Quinn expelled from the 
Knights of Labor on charges of disloyalty. 

King Alexander of Servia has restored the 
constitution of 1869. 

Commons in England reassembled. 

Queen Victoria formally opened the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. 

Six anarcnists were executed at Barcelona. 

Henry, the anarchist, was beheaded in Paris. 

May 22— The third convention of the Pan- 
American Bimetallic League convened at. 
Washing^n. j;;^ 

The French Cabinet resigned. f 

The oreanizer of an International Association 
of Anarchists was arrested in Paris. 

May 23 — ^Pennsylvania Republican State Con- 
vention nominated for Governor Daniel H» 
Hastings. 

A Congress of Liberal Religious Societies con- 
venes in Chicago. 

May 24— Populists in California and Indiana 
nominated State tickets. ~ ^ 

The Twenty-first Conference of Charities and 
Corrections met in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Prof. H. P. Smith, of Lane Seminary, is being 
tried by the G^eneral Assemblv at Saratoga. 

Queen Victoria's seventy-nfth birthday was 
celebrated. 

May 25— Trouble between miners and oper- 
ators arises in different parts of the country. 
President McBride urges peaceful methods. 

May 26— Governor Waite, of Colorado, 
ordered out the militia to suppress trouble ai 
Cripple Creek. 

The Presbyterian General Assembly convicts 
Prof. Smith by a vote of 896 to 101. 

May 27— Sunday. 

May 28— The National Municipal League held 
its first meeting in New York. 

The Eightietn Anniversary of American Bap- 
tist Missionary Union was held at Saratoga. 

Julia Marlow was married to Robert Tabor, of 
Philadelphia. 
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SOME ARTICLES IN THE MONTHLY MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 



QODEyS. 

KAY. 

fieward's West India Cmlse. Partu. 

Loyal Foes. 

Strayed From the Fold. 

Oaprl. 

"The Heavenly Twins" of Colambia 

Street. 
Entirely by Rail. 
Physical Culture- Neceuary for 

Brain Workers. 
A Patron of the Arts. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

KAY. 

Philip and His Wife, xiv.-xvi. 

From Blomldon to Smoky. 

The Henry. 

Three Commandments in the ValiTAr 

Tongue. 
Talk at a Conn try House. 
Behind Hymettus. 
Egotism in Contemporary Art. 
Francis Parkman. 
The E thical Problem of the Public 
JlJUSchools. 

Henry Vaughan, the Sllurist. 
The Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII. 
Poetry in Gtoneral and in Particular. 

OVERLAND MONTHLY* 

KAY. 

Egypt of To-day. 

ElPalsano: Enemy of the Rattle- 
snake. 
The Point of View. 
Palmistry in China and Japan. 
The Collie in Mendocino. 
The Nicaragua Canal. 
King Solomon's Mines. 
The Chinese Six Companies. 
More Rambles on the Midway. 

LEND A HAND. 
KAY. 

Dwellings in the United States in 
Relation to Tenements and the 
Family. 

Kindergarten for the Blind. 

Education in the Argentine Re- 
public. 

The Sea Islanders. 

Indian Schools. 

The White Problem. 

Relief of the Poor in Boston. 

Massachusetts Indian Association. 

Building and Loan Associations. 

Peoples' Restaurant. 

MAGAZINE OF POETRY. 
KAY. 

Biographies of and Poems from Rose 
Terry, Herold Van Santvoord, 
Julia Carter Aldrich, Emma Col- 
lins Sharkey, John Lawrence 
8mith,Celeste M. A. Winslow, etc. 



COSMOPOLITAN. 

KAY. 

Slam and the Siamese. 
A Year's Amusements. 
The Silver King at Home. 
England's Latest Conquest in Africa. 
Plutocratic Housekeeping. 
From the Valley of the Quenemo. 
The Struggle of Freedom in Kansas. 
The Origin of Thought. 
God's Will and Human Happiness. 
Eb. Hadley,;Disert Teamster. 

NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

>CAY.. 

The Way to Regulate LlquorSBelllng. 
A National Health Bureau. 
Lord Rosebery's Administration. 
Helping Others to Help ThemselTes. 
The Hopes of Free Silver. 
Hostility to Roman Catholics. 
The New Woman. 
The Man of the Moment. 

BIBUCAIV.'WORLD. 



TheLong^livedAntediluvians. Wm. 

R. Harper. 
A Free Translation of the Sermon 

on the Mount. 
Christianity and Old Testament 

Criticism. 
Hinduism's Points of Contact with 

Christianity, in. The Creation. 
The Bible in the Sunday-school. 
Exploration and Discovery. 
The American ^Institute of Sacred 

Literature. 

"OUTING. 



Sketching Among the Crow Indians. 

Sharp Time on the Mattawa. 

The Mall Carrier's Daughter. 

An Angler's Dilemma. 

A Parisian Fishing Ground. 

A Plea for Association Foot-ball. 

Afoot in the Harts. 

Spring Snipe Shooting. 

Lens's World Tour Awheel. 

A May Day's Troutlng. 

Combination Rowing and Sailing 
Boats. 

Touring in Europe on Next to Noth- 
ing. 

The Michigan National Guard. 

ST. NICHOLAS. 

JT7NS4 

Decatur and Somers. m., rv. 

The Little Dyrad. 

A Russian SchooU 

The Raccoon and His Friends. 

Historic Dwarfs. 

The Discontented Stone-cutter. 

Jack Ballester's Fortunes. Yin.-x. 

About Turkeys. 

Jack-in-the-Pulpit 



REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 

KAY. 

American Summer Conyentiona of 

1894. 
The Work of David Dudley Field. 
Louis Kossuth : A Character Sketch. 
Some Notes on Bermuda and Its 

Afliftirs. • 
A Glimpse of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Australia and the Qolored Races. 
Miss Barton and Her Work« 



LIPPINOOTT'8. 

KAY. 

The Autobiography of a ProfessioDSl 

Beauty. 
How I Gained an Income. 
The :Young Ravens that Gall Upon 

Him. 
Americans Abroad. 
Fitz-James O'Brien and His Time. 
Her Concert. 
Genius at Home. 
Talks with the Trade. 



DEMOREST'S MAGAZINE. 

How News is Gathered. 
The Romance of a Gypsy Camp. 
Photography and Crime. 
The Roaa to Fame or Fortnne. 
Women Who Make the Best Wlvti. 
Ant Stories. 
Society Fads. 
A Deadly Influence. 
Prohibition That Will Prohibit. 
Woman's Mission. 
Woman's Sufflrage and tUe Liquor 
Trafflc 

ARENA. 

KAY. 

The Religion of Lowell's Poems. 

The Ascent of Life. Part vi. 

The Power of the Mind in the Core 
of ^^isease. 

First Steps in the Land Question. 

Heredity. 

A Revolutionary Railway Compaoy. 

The Philosophy of Mutualism. 

An Ominous Baby. 

Emergency Measures for Maintain- 
ing Self-respecting Manhood. 

How to Deal with the Saloon Evil- 
a Symposium. 



CHARITIES REVIEW. 
KAY. 

Five Months' Work for the Unem- 
ployed in New York City. 

An Attempt to Give Justice. 

Friendly visiting the True Charity. 

Charity Organisation Society of 
New York. 
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35.000 DEATHS 

'°^ CANCER- 



The lOLA SANITARIUM 

ii an inititution thoroughly equipped for the treat- 
ment of Cancer, Tnmora and all malignant growth 
without the nee of the knife, and elfecta a permanent 
cure where the olrcumstancei are at all faTorable 
for treatment. Beferences on application. 

Addreifl DB. GEO. DALE, lola, Wisconsin. 

The flmepiean Supply Assoeiatioiv 

(Incorporated, 1888.) 

MBMBBRS IN THIRTY STATES. 

It is so much cheaper to employ some one to 
do your buying than it is to pay profits on 
goods. 

TRY IT. 

New High Arm Singer fc5ewing Machine, 

$45.00; to members only $12.60 

Buggy, $80.00 ; to members only . . . 55.00 
Gentlemen's Shoes, $3.00; to members 

only 1.90 

Ladies' Shoes, $3.00; to members only . 1.65 
Gentlemen's Gold Watch, $30.00; to 

members only 15.75 

Ladies' Gold Watch, $25.00 ; to members 

only 13.00 

Rogers' Silver Knives and Forks, $5.00; 

to members only 3.85 

Wall Paper, 10c.; to members only . . .04 

Wall Paper, 50c.; to members only . . .20 

Harper's Magazine, $4.00; to members 

only $ 3.10 

Scribner's Magazine, $3.00 ; to members 

only 2.50 

Webster's International Dictionary, 

$10.00; to members only 8.60 

Shakespeare's Works, $3.00; to members 

only 1.75 

Irving's Works, $8.00; to members only 3.90 
Dickens' Works, $10.00 ; to members only 4.65 

By a special arrangement a one-year mem- 
bership in the above Association (including a 
large 500-page illustrated catalogue quoting 
prices to members) will be given withSone 
year's subscription toj 

THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW 

for only $2.00 — less than the saving on a $10.00 
purchase. 

The Altruistic Review, 

springfield, ohio, 
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THE flIiT RUlSTIC HEVIEW? 

A POPXJI^AR MONTHI^Y. U^I^USTRATl^D. 



I t is a Publication Especially Adapted t o All Classes. • 

It records from montli to month those things which are worth remembering. No man can 
read everything. Every month sees a flood of new printed matter; through it all may be 
found gems and bits of good things, but some people must devote their time to weeding out 
the trash, else we lose most of what we seek — the best in literature. 

The Review is beautifully illustrated with photogravures of great men. School-teachers 
use the ** character sketches" in their school work; ministers find material for their sermons; 
business men find food for thought, and the young find in it much that inspires and encour- 
ages them to higher ideals. 

Each number contains the Monthly Round-up (a r^sum^ of all the notable happenings 
during the^onth), a Character Sketch (of some great and good man), the Cream of Other 
Reviews and Magazines, the Best from All the Weeklies, Every Important Event of the Year, 
Able Contributions on Movements for Good, Stories in a Nutshell, .etc., etc. Its circulation \& 
world-wide. 

it is the only magazine devoted to organizing and tabulating 

the good impulses of the world. 

In everything it points to higher ideals, and appeals to the best in manhood and womanhood 

It is to me delightful. Prof. David Swing. 

I am delighted with it. Rev. Dr. O. P. Gifford. 

I am greatly pleased with it. Rev. Dr. P. S. Heivson. 

Your purpose is certainly noble. Rev. Joseph Cook. 

It has the right ring. Rev. Dr. Bolton. 

I congratulate you on the pronounoed snocess of your Review. Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardmax. 
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ELGIN ACADEMY, 

ELQIN. ILL. 
Prepares for any College, furnishes pupils 
with a thorough business course, and oSers 
special inducements in its free course in 
Manual Training. A large new building well 
■equipped. Send for catalogue and copy of a 
bi-weekly paper, printed and published by 
the pupils. Address: 

A. G. WELCH, A. M., Elgin, III. 



FRANKLIN COLLEGE 
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INDIANA. 
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CHICAGO AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTER. 




ADVEBTISEMENTS^THE ALTRUISTIC RBVIE9 



Nearly 100,000 Copies 
Sold Already. 




Came to Chicago? 



BBINQ A PLEA 

For the Union of All Who Lore, 

The most remarkable book of the time. Jn the ScrvicC of All Who Sufifer. 

It is estimated tbat half a million copies 

will be sold. Order at once, if a copy of the first edition is desired. Four hundred and 

seventy pages. Exposing boodlers and millionaires alike. 

• • Price, 50 Cents, Postage Prepaid. • • 

Address ThE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW, 

SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. OR CHICAGO, ILL. 

$5(fi^20 

AND PAY THE .... 
. . . FREtGHT, TOO. 

THB 

SUFEEIOfi 



Order this machlua, Kud K 
after le doTs' trial, ron ue 
not eBitiB&ed, return it uuL 
your money will ba refunded. 

How Can We Do It? 



Tbat is easy. We aimplT salt 

you the proflts ot mlddlentu) 

Hlib arm; all Uteat, beel and 



OtmUt Cntililii hll hitlMlut ha. 

Sapeilop SsoiiDg (ladil&e Co. 



ADVEBTISEMENTa—THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. liii 



Address T. E. McCAMPBELL, Springfield, Ohio. 



JUST WHAT Ton WANT. BBDUCBD IM FHICB. 

THE WOrlDERFUU CHRISTY KHiVES 



The Bmd-knife. T^WA 

called tbe brcnd-knl te, Itcan 
be uaed For any purpose 
wtiere a iitrone, shsr- ■--'■- 
iBnaedeil. It fa the 
tug, as for cold meal-. 

Tie Cme-kDlfi i? ■i^psj'?!?"™ i»£f. 
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AI^VERTISEMENTS—THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. 



Min's WonderM Hair Restorer 




la not only a most pleasant, hair dressing, but effectu> 
ally removes dandruff, and its continued use for a few 
months will restore the grayest hair to its original 
color, possessing all the luxuriant qualities of youths 



POUR QUESTIONS. 

Are you troubled with Bandriiff or Scalp Dis- 
eases of any kind 

If you are Bald, do you want a new growth of 
hair 

If you are Gray, do you want your hair restored 
to its original color 

Do you want the most pleasant Hair Tonic 
and Dressing in the world 

IF SO, DSE FREWIN'S HAIR RESTORER. 

Over 10,000 ladies are now using this Hair Tonic^ 

It absolutely prevents gray hairs, and changes 

the grayest hair to its original color. 




TBSTIMONIAI^S. 



Db. J. M. Frbwin, 604 Chamber of Commerce BIdg.. Chicago. 

D*ar Bir—1 have used four bottlei of FrewinCu Hair Restorer 
and find It hai killed all dandruff and makes my hair grow 
rapidly, and has a tendency to prevent its turning Sj^ay. 



June 25, 1892. 



Yours truly, 



F. 8. 



SON. 



145 West Lake St., Chicago. 



Db, J. M. Fbbwin, 604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 

Dear Sit—1 haye only used three bottles of your wonderful 
Hair Butorar and gladly add my testimonial that it has done as 
represented. I found it to do all that is claimed for it. My age 
is now seyenty-three years. Very respectfully, 

October 12, 1802. 827, 63d Court, Englewood, \\\. 

Db. J. M. Fbewim, 604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 

Dtar8lr—1 haTe used three hottleB ot Frewinri Hair Retiorer 
and can say it has done as represented. It stopped all dandruff, 
made my hair grow and turned my gray hair to its original 
color again. Respectfully, rRSD. HT. ROQERS. 

July 2, 1892. 1004 West Lake St.. Chicago. 

Db. J. M . FBBwnv. 604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.. Chicago. 

My Dear Sir— Usually skeptical as to the efficacy of the 
■o-called hair restorer and remedies, I commenced using your 



preparation with great reluctance and only after the earnest 
advice of a warm friend. 1 commenced some five months ago 
the use of Freujin'$ Hair Re$tor€rt and have persistently used the 
same night and muruing ever since-^ix bottles in all. From 
the first application my hair ceased falling. The dandruff dis- 
appeared within three days, while the wonderful medical prop- 
erties of your wonderful preparation so treated the scalp that 
now I have a very satisfactory growth of new hair, of a beanti- 
ful, healthy and vigorous nature. I am almost sixty years old. 
Respectfully, WARD B. SHERMAN, 

February 4. 1893. IS2 La Salle St., Chicago. 



A Medical College President's Statement. 

Dr. L. D. Rogers, A.M., M.D., late president of the National 
Homeopathic College, superintendent of the Baptist Hoepitsi], 
and author of Rogers* Homeopathic Guide, says: **PersonaIlr 
I have received wonderful results from JPrMma's Hoar JBaslorer. 
I have carefully analysed the Restorer, and there are no prop- 
erties in the same that are in any way injurious to the ecalp or 
hair. I believe it contains qualities not heretofore understood 
by the medical world. I heartily recommend it. 

L. D. ROGERS. M.D., 
441 Dearborn Ave., Chicago. 111. 



IPRICE, $ i PER BOTTLE ; SIX BOTTLES FOR $5. 

When three or more bottles are ordered at the same time, express charges are prepaid to all points In 
the U. S. and Canada. Send for Fh^ewin's Oazette. Sent free to any address on application to TJETB 
FREWIN HAIR RESTORBR CO., 6<H Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 

THE FREWIN HAIR RESTORER CO., 

604 Chamber of Commerce Buildinsr, - - CHICAGO, n/IrlNOIS* 

Please mention Tbi Altbviitio Ritibw. 



C^ A POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 

CELEBRATED ™ 

"CONOVER" 

PIANOS. 



THE ONLY STRICTLY 
HIQH QRAPE PIANO 
MANUFACTURED 
IN CHICAOO... 



£t^^ Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 
1^° Durability. 

CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN 



1^" Scientific Construction. 
1^" Beauty. 

COnPANY, 



SOLE FACTORS. 



The Largest Dealers In Pianos 
and Organs In the World.... 



>VHOLE8ALE AND RETAIL WAREROOUS. 



(SECOND FLOOR.) 



2IS WABASH AVENUE. 




Te Bejdjeeple 

I've got the best thing on earth for the people 
and for honest agents who want to make money 
doing a public good, and in such a waj- that they will 
continue making it as long as they live, with the 
same people, for V.-O. is an ABSOLUTE AND 
I'OSITIVE NECESSITY that the people must have, 
no matter how low the price of wheat or silver. I 
have agents who are making from five to twelve 
hundred dollars a month, and hundreds are making 
from $50 to tzoo without going out of their homes. 
I conduct my business as no agency man does, and 
protect niy agent,'! in a permanent business requir- 
ing no canvassing or no CUNNING LYING OR 
DECEPTION of any sort. I have no time to read the 
letters of idle curiosity chaps, or Paul Pry's, so give 
the names of five j-eferences and enclose 10 cents for 
me to find out who and what yon arc before giving 
you my terms to agents. Circulars sent free to all 
applicants. I want an agent in every locality; 
elderly men or women are the best. 

THBO. NOEL, Geologist, Chicago, 111. 



ADVERTI8EMENT&-THE ALTRUISTIC REVIEW. 



tain's WonderM Hair Restorer 




Is not only a most pleasant, hair dressing, bat effectu- 
ally removes dandruff, and its continued use for a few 
months will restore the grayest hair to its original 
color, possessing all the luxuriant qualities of youth, 

FOUR QUESTIONS. 

Are you troubled with Bandniff or Scalp Dis- 
eases of any kind 

If you are Bald, do you want a new growth of 
hair 

If you are Gray, do you want your hair restored 
to its original color 

Do you want the most pleasant . Hair Tonic 
and Dressing: in the world 

IF SO, DSE FREWIN'S HAIR RESTORER. 

Over 10,000 ladies are now using this Hair Tonic 

It absolutely prevents gray hairs, and changes 

the grayest hair to its original color. 



TBSTIMONIAI/S. 



Db. J. M. Frswin, 604 Chamber of Commerce BIdg.. Chicago. 

D*aT Sir— I have used foar bottles of Freu>in*$ Hair B«$lorer 
and find it has killed all dandruff and makes my hair grow 
rapidly, and has a tendency to prevent itsj^uming gray. 

S. UAlvSON, 



June 25, 1892. 



Tours truly. 



146 West Lake St., Chicago. 



Db. J. M. FsjEWiif , 604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 

Dear Btir—I have only used three bottles of your wonderful 
Hair Bettor^tr and gladly add my testimonial that it has done as 
represented. I found it to do all that is claimed for it. My age 
if now seventy-three years. Very respectfully, 

L. A. Barnes. 

October 12. 1892. 827, 63d Court, Englewood, III. 

Db. J. M. Fbbwin, 604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 

Dear 8ir—l have used three bottles of Freufin'B Hair Restorer 
and can say it has done as represented. It stopped all dandruff, 
made my hair grow and turned my gray hair to its original 
color again. Bespectfully, FRED. HY. R0QER8. 

July 2, 1892. 1004 West Lake St., Chicago. 

Db. J. M. Fbbwik. 604 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago. 

My Dear Sir— Usually skeptical as to the efficacy of the 
■o-called hair restorer and remedies, I commenced using your 



preparation with great reluctance and only after the eamert 
advice of a warm friend. I commenced some five months t£o 
the use of Frewin'e Hair Betlorer, and have persistently need to« 
same night and morning ever since— six bottles in all. Fro& 
the first application my hair ceased falling. The dandruff dis- 
appeared within three days, while the wonderful medical pro^ 
erties of your wonderful preparation so treated the ecalp that 
now I have a very satisfactory growth of new hair, of a besuti- 
ful, healthy and vigorous nature. I am almost sixty years old. 
Respectfully. WARD B. SHERMAN, 

February 4. 1893. 132 La Salle St., Chicago. 



A Medical College Pzesident's Statement. 

Dr. L. D. EojBrers, A.M., M.D., late president of the NataoDsl 
Homeopathic College, superintendent of th» Baptist flosintal. 
and author of Rogers* Homeopathic Guide, says: ''Personally 
I have received wonderful results from Fre%nn''§ Hair Bettorer. 
I have carefully analysed the Restorer, and there are no prc^ 
erties in the same that are in any way injurious to the scalp or 
hair. I believe it contains qualities not heretofore nndersiood 
by the medical world. I heartily recommend it. 

L. D. ROGERS. M.D.. 
441 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, HI. 



IPRICE, $ i PER BOTTLE ; SIX BOTTLES FOR $5. 

When three or more bottles are ordered at the same time, express charees are prepaid to all poiots in 
the XJ. S. and Canada. Send for Fh'ewin^s OazeOe. Sent free to any address on application to THE 
FREWIN HAIR RESTORER CO., 6<H Chamber of Oommeroe Boildinsr, Chicago. 

THE FREWIN HAIR RESTORER CO., 

604 Cliainber of Commerce Buildlnsr, - - CHICAGO, ISJitTSOlS. 

Please mention Ths Altbuibtio Rbtibw. 



OO Z| POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 

CELEBRATED " 



THE ONLY STRICTLY 
F1I0H ORAPE PIANO 
MANUFACTURED 
IN CHICAGO... 



"CONOVER" 

PIANOS. 



{r^° Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 
B^" Durability. 

CHICAGO COTTAGE 



SOLE FACTORS. 



(SECOND FLOOR.) 



WHOLESALE AND 

•Icuc mtnion Altruistic Revibw. 



^ Scientific Construction. 

I^" Beauty. 

ORGAN con PAN V, 

The Largest Dealers in Pianos 
and Organs in the World.. . . 

WAREROOUS. 

2IS WABASH AVENUE. 



I ••^ATTENTION... 

a I want .Agents eYerywlie''e— men and woii'en 

Slid Send me five relerences. thai I may 
larnol your wonhinessol my confidence and 
a Inisl. and encluSL- lo cents fot full particulars. 
I Address. THEO. NOEL, ChLcago. 111. 



Tq Keedjeeple 



I've got the best thing oi 
arid for honest agents who 
doing a public good, and in su 
continue making it as long j 
same people, for V.-O. 



earth for the people 
vant to make money 
•h a way that they will 
s they live, with the 
n ABSOLUTE AND 



POSITIVE NECESSITY that the people tnust have, 
no matter how low the price of wheat or silver. I 
have agents who are making from five to twelve 
hundred dollars a month, and hundreds are making 
from $50 to $200 without going out of their homes. 
I conduct my business as no agency man does, and 
protect my agents in a permanent business requir- 
ing no canvassing or no CUNNING LYING OR 
DECEPTION of any sort. I have no time to read the 
letters of idle curiosity chaps, or Paul Pry's, so give 
the names of five references and enclose 10 cents for 
ine to find out who and what yon are before giving 
you my terms to agents. Circulars sent free to all 
applicants. I want an agent in every locality; 
elderly men or women are the best. 

THEO. NOEL, Geologist, Chicago, 111. 



